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First Plenary Session 

Wednesday, December 8, 1976, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 

WELCOME TO THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETmG 

Sanford S. Elberg, University of California, Berkeley 

ISSUES IN INTERSTATE PROGRAMS IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Chairman: S.D. Shirley Spragg, University of Rochester 
Joe G. Eisley, University of Michigan 
Elmer F.Baumer, The Ohio State University 
David S. Sparks, University (f Maryland 
Richard M. Millard, Education Commission of the States 

Sanford S. Elberg 

Colleagues: - 

Each year the Chairman-Eiect and the program committee work for several 
months on this affair tiying to accommodate the program with the express 
suggestions of many members while at the same time, trying to anticipate the 
problems that we shall all be facing over the next five years. We hope and 
expect that this Sixteenth meeting will more than justify and repay your 
investment of time and effort. We alw) welcome our former President, Dr. 
Gustave 0. Arlt. 

I was going over some matters at the desk last evening in my room and my 
attention was called to a little sign on the dresser that says the best things in 
life are free— advertising Denver's free bus ride in the downtown sections. I 
think that I looked at myself in the mirror and found that the best things in life 
are not free, and one of those is the personal and continuing association that 
we build from our friendships at these meetings. During the course of the year, 
this organization has paid dearly for the work of some of our colleagues. We 
have lost our former Chairman, Dean David Deener; Dr. Stephen Hatchett of 
the National Institutes of Health who supported so faithfully our GRADCOST 
..program, our colleague Dean Alfred Kelly from Wayne State University and 
Dr. Allen Carter. We honor them, their memory and their contribution to 
higher education. 

The substantive part of the meeting now opens with a panel on "Issues in 
Interstate Programs in Graduate Education" with Dean Shirley Spragg presid- 
ing. Dr. Spragg. 

S. D. Shirley Spragg 



Good morning colleagues and friends of graduate education. 
Our topic this morning is one which has rapidly assumed interest and impor- 
tance in graduate education. I would like to take just a few moments to set the 
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stage and background for the presentation that we shall be fortunate in hear- 
ing very shortly. j . j u i.u 

I would like to remind you first of all of a survey which was conducted by the 
Council of Graduate Schools on graduate external degree programs m late 
1975. The survey found that some 80 percent of member institutions do not 
offer external degrees programs, some 2 percent are considering it and some 17 
percent of the institutions offer one or more external degree programs. Of the 
127 external degree programs reported, 116 were at the master's level and 
eleven were at the doctoral level. Most of these programs included some aspect 
of the field of education. A number of these external degree programs were 
within the same state as the home institution. A good many were m other 
states other than the parent institution, and several were.nd^nly out of state 
but also removed from the region of the regional accrediting association which 
has a parent institution. Hence, the name or title for our session this morning 
"Interstate Programs in Graduate Education." 

The actions to the growth of external and remote programs have been many 
and varied. As for the individual graduate deans involved, the actions have 
varied all the way from indifference through expressions of concern to cries of 
outrage The reaction of state boards has been varied. Many of them, as far as 
we can tell, have been indifferent. A few have begun to set up a machinery for 
the authorization of foreign, educational programs. In this area, the word 
foreign means outside the borders of the state. We shall hear about one such 
activity on our program this morning. Some state borders, that of the state of 
California, have taken the position that if the institution offering an external 
degree program is accredited in its own state or region by its own regional 
accrediting association then nothing further is needed. We will hear about the 
reactions from the national organization of the states. ■ 

The reactions of the regional accrediting association themselves have vaned 
to some extent. For some years, the regional accrediting associations have had 
an agreement amongst themselves that programs offered by mstitutions ac- 
credited in another region be regarded as approved thus allowing programs to 
go by the regional association where the program is being offered. However, 
this position may be changing quite rapidly. A joint task force of the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation and CGS is currently working on revising^the 
existing joint statement on accreditation in graduate work-a statement that 
has been in effect for a number of years. The joint task force is considering a 
statement which will urge the regional association to accept the re^onsibility 
for the accreditation of all academic units offering programs in their region 
without regard to the location of the institution offering the program. I suspect 
that we will hear more about it on Friday when Dr. Kenneth Young, President 
of COPA, will be making his presentation. 

There have been and are several studies pn external degree programs and 
we will hear about some aspects of one of them at the session this motmng. I 
must also mention that last winter the Executive Committee at CGS estab- 
lished a subcommittee to look into some of the issues which arise in the prolit- 
eration of external degree graduate programs with the expectation that the 
subcommittee would come up with some recommendations for statements of 
policy in this area which the Executive Committee might wish to adopt. The 
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subcommittee consiste of Dean Phyllis Bober, Bryn Mawr, Wade Ellis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Stirling Huntley, California Institute of Technology, Vice 
President Michael Pelczar, University of Maryland and myself as chairman. 
This committee, has been at work and its preliminary recommendations have 
been responsible, at least in part, for the session this morning which we hope 
will bring out some of the issues. There is also a CGS task force on the Transfer 
and Equivalency of Graduate Credit which has been active and concerned 
itself with both aspects of the situation. This task force is preparing a position 
statement for.CGS consideration, and you will hear of the activities of that 
task force this morning. 

The panel this morning is a distinguished one with a good many diverse 
talents and backgrounds. I am going to call on our speakers and ask them to 
make their presentation. I would ask that we reserve all questions and discus- 
sion until all the presentations have been made. 

QUALITY IN EXTERNAL GRADUATE EDUCATION 

. Joe G. Eisley 

Standards of quality and the control of quality are primary concerns of 
graduate schools. These concerns are intensified by the introduction of non- 
traditional approaches and, in particular, of graduate programs where instruc- 
tion takes place external- to the campus. To provide a context for my later 
remarks on quality, I wish to comment upon some aspects of the non- 
traditional study movement and report briefly upon a project which has en- 
gaged me this past year. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York was kind enough to award a grant to 
the Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University of Michigan to 
enable us to study the feasibility of offering external graduate degree programs. 
My principal associate in this endeavor has been Larry C. Coppard. These 
remarks reflect our combined views. 

Now it happens that mention of external programs conjures up certain im- 
ages in the minds of many listeners which often complicates further discussion. 
We have chosen, therefore, to describe a major objective of the study without 
further explicit reference to the external degree. The objective is to determine 
the role of the University, and other graduate institutions— the State pf Michi- 
gan, in extending opportunities for graduate study to persons constrained from 
full-time resident study because of employment, family responsibility or other 
factors. External graduate degree programs then become one principal way to 
bring this about. 

Much has been written upon this subject. The need for more flexible graduate 
programs has been described by such diverse groups as the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in The Assembly or University Goals and Governance; the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education inLess Time, More Options: Educa- 
tion Beyond High School; the Commission on Non-Traditional Study in Diver- 
sity by Design and The External Degree; the Educational Testing Service in 
Scholarship for Society-^anel on Alternative Approaches to Graduate Educa- 



^ion; and most recently by the National Board on Graduate Education in 
Outlook and Opportunities for Graduate Education. 

In all these studies, a number of common concerns are expressed. There is 
growing jrecognition that learning is a lifelong process and that educational 
programs should be made more accessible to older students. Traditional on- 
campus resident programs, while still valid for many youth, cannot serve all the 
educational needs of the adult population. Thus, resident programs fail to reach 
large numbers of potential students with superior qualifications. In this group 
are many who hold responsible and important positions in their field of workbut 
are unable or unwilling to leave these positions to obtain further education. 
Higher education loses a unique opportunity for havingjeui impact because it has 
not reached these students. - 

In contemjilation of these and many other sources, we observe that formal 
education tends to be placed neatly between the play of early childhood and the 
work of adult life, but a new pattern interweaving education-work-leisure is 
emerging. We call this lifelong learning. And, while a purpose of liberal educa- 
tion is to prepare a person for a lifetime of learning, we have ngt made sufficient 
provision for the use of universities in this process. Even graduate education is 
designed for the young, the mobile and financially able. 

There are, however, a number of forces at work that suggest change is 
imminent. In academic areas much of graduate education has been caught up 
by a narrow commitment to vocationalism — the preparation of scholars for 
employment in academic positions at universities. As this market has become 
increasingly weak, signs of change appear. Knowledge-based industries, how- 
ever, continue to grow. In spite of cries that too many persons are overeducated 
or underemployed, there is evidence that there are still large numbers among 
those employed who are underqualified and are potentially in need of graduate 
educational opportunities. Furthermore, there is a growing trend to mid-career 
change, either forced by changing employment patterns or committed volun- 
tarily, which will provide a need for additional education. In technical areas, 
educational obsolescence has become a problem. We can also expect, if not 
precisely predict, substantial societal changes, such as shifts in public 
priorities, which will create new educational needs. 

All these factors should be viewed as opportunities for graduate schools, if the 
schools can respond. Let us examine some of the alternatives or options for that 
response. We might for example try to develop new forms of financial aid which 
are sufficient to bring these persons back to campus. We might also make 
campus prograuns more accessible to older students by evening and weekend 
scheduling, more use of independent study, etc. Of course, many universities are 
already doing this, particularly those in metropolitan areas where students can 
commute. In our particular situation, however, we find the next two alterna- 
tives especially attractive. First, to develop new instructional methods to make 
existing campus programs accessible to students in or near their place of work or 
residence and second, to develop new programs directed toward specific inter- " 
ests and constraints of older students. Thus, we focus on external programs 
which we define as quality graduate programs characterized by methods of 
instruction and organization that make them available to students constrained 
from attending traditional residential programs. 
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Now let UB examine to what extent this is already being doae. You may 
remember the survey by the Council of Graduate Schools just a year ago which 
identified 127 external programs at 54 member institutions. Although we have 
found that this is a small fraction of external programs being offered which fit 
our definition of external programs, the distribution by field of study is repre- 
sentative. The survey found that there were 47 programs at 31 institutions in 
education; 47 programs at 27 institutions in social sciences, which in this case 
meant business-management-administration; 13 programs at 10 institution&in 
physical science, which in this case were nearly all in engineering; 8 programs 
at 8 institutions in biological and4)ealth sciences, and 2 programs at 2 institu- 
tions in arts and humanities. Thus we see that most efforts are in education and 
business followed by engineering and health science, with hardly cinything 
happening in arts, humanities, or the academic social sciences. We observe that 
nearly all existing external programs have similar characteristics. A relatively 
large number of students are easily assembled in one place; the students are 
closely identified with a single employer or employment category; the master's 
degree has direct employment potential; and the program content and method of 
instruction is carried over from the campus with little or no change. 

We refer to a program offered away from the campus that is not modified in 
any other way as an extended campus program. They constitute the vast 
majority of existing efforts. There are other forms, however. Programs based on 
individualized contract learning are growing in number. Examples are at 
Empire State College at the undergraduate level and at Union Graduate School 
at the graduate level. Another possibility is assessment degrees, i.e., no instruc- 
tion is offered, but degrees may be awarded upon satisfactory completion of 
appropriate tests. The Regents External Degree in New York is awarded this 
way at the baccalaureate level and the University of London has awarded 
graduate degrees by assessment for many years. A fourth possibility is to 
provide instruction by modifying the method of instructional delivery to remove 
the constraints placed on the external student. Examples of this are the Open 
University in Great Britain and the University of Mid-America in the central 
United States. Both are baccalaureate level institutions. 

We believe that the modified instructional approach is a promising one and in 
some cases may be a necessity to maintain accepted levels of quality. The 
baccalaureate schools that have developed such systems do not provide a good 
example for graduate use, however. They have developed media based programs 
which have high initial production costs and thus they require mass markets to 
recover those costs. At the graduate level, we shall encounter much lower 
enrollments, students will be more widely dispersed, the more specialized 
instructional material will have relatively short shelf life, and more attention 
must be paid to individual needs of students and faculty. Thus, one of the 
challenges will be to produce media based instructional materials with low 
production costs. 

Having arrived at this point with a reasonably favorable disposition toward 
extending more opportunities to older students, we must examine more closely 
the reasons given by many faculty for not proceeding- They argue that to do a 
proper job will cost too much or, if costs are kept down, the resulting program 
must necessarily be second rate. They see a diversion of resources from existing, 
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and, therefore, low quality programs. They believe that organizational and 
administrative changes necessary to accommodate the new programs will likely 
affect the campus programs adversely. They are reluctant to embark upon new 
ventures that will increase workload with no assurance that there will be any 
compensating incentives and rewards. They believe that the control of quality 
in such programs is difficult and may not be worth the effort. These are all 
legitimate concerns which must be resolved if we are to proceed. 

There are, on the other hand, a number of possible advantages. The large pool 
of potential students suggests an opportunity to improve the quality of students 
in the graduate programs. The closer identity between student and employer 
provides a ready made internship or work-study situation. Interdisciplinary 
instructional and research opportunities can be enhanced by work with older 
students who by nature of their experience and maturity can appreciate the 
problems and potentials of interdisciplinary work. New opportunities for fac- 
ulty can aid in their growth and development. And work on modified instruc- 
tional systems can feed back to improve the instruction on campus. 

In all these arguments, for and against, the overriding concern is quality. 
Faculty have taken a look at existing external programs and have found many 
of them deficient. In addition to the general concerns expressed above, they have 
a number of specific objections. They are concerned about programs offered by 
units not in the main stream of the institution, i.e.. special units, not academic 
departments. They believe that too mfich use is made of a(^junct faculty or 
regular faculty or an overload schedule. It is observed that many programs do 
not provide as full and as effective supportive services as are available on 
campus. It is believed that often students are not screened as closely nor are they 
worked as rigorously as on campus. It is noted that to be a fully effective 
program, content and style may have to be adapted to match the older stu- 
dent, but this is seldom done. And they recognize that external programs do 
not appear to be evaluated as often or as thoroughly as the campus counter- 
parts. ^ 

In developing recommendations, we must meet all of these concerns heaa-on. 
Our first position is that external programs should be of no less quality than 
campus programs. We have outlined some of the factors that should go into the 
criteria for assessment of quality. These factors include: 

1. Purpose of the Program 

a. Goals and objectives 

b. Societal need 

c. Appropriateness for institution 

2. Students 

a. Admissions standards 

b. Growth and development 

c. Academic performance 

d. Job placement and performance 

3. Faculty 

a. Sources 

b. Roles j[ ^ 

c. Rewards 
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4. Instruction 

a. Process 

b. Materials 

c. Support systems 

d. Student learning support 

5. Support 

a. Budget 

b. Organization 

c. Administration 

Each of these factors must be examined as rigorously for external as for 
campus programs. While high standards must be maintained in each case, they 
must not be identical for each factor. Doing exactly the same thing off-campus as 
on-campus is not the way to insure quality, because the problems encountered 
are different. It is the whole program that must meet the same level of rigorous 
standards, not each individual part. Therefore, because the two situations are 
different and one is new and less tried, more comprehensive and detailed quality 
assessment efforts must be made with external programs. It can be hoped, 
however, that they will be composed in such a way to help these programs 
develop rather than deter them. 

We see some patterns developing in the recommendations we are about to 
offer to our own institution to insure a measure of control over quality. We are 
concentrating only upon complete programs because we believe that greater 
interest and attention will be paid to them than to isolated courses or loose 
collections of courses. We will likely recommend that all programs be adminis- 
tered and taught by regular faculty or regular academic appointments because 
we believe special administrative units and use of adjunct or overload faculty 
will make it more difficult to deliver quality programs. We believe that finan- 
cial support should be integrated in the regular budget. External programs 
need not cost more than campus programs nor should they be expected to. cost 
less. Quality suffers when off-campus programs are expected to be self- 
supporting or even profitable when comparable campus programs are not. We 
believe that in most cases instructional delivery should be modified both to 
take advantage of the external environment and to compensate for factors 
missing in that environment, but which are available on the campus. 
Likewise, we believe innovations must be made in the instructional support 
and counseling services to insure equality with campus programs. 

Whatever the outcome of the movement to external graduate degree pro- 
grams, success will depend upon the ability of institutions to deliver programs 
of quality. 

ISSUES IN INTERSTATE PROGRAMS IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Elmer F. Baumer 

It is my assignment to describe the Ohio Board of Regents* statement of 
principles and practices designed to deal with external degree programs and to 
set forth my impressions of the experience thus far in implementing them. At 
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the outset, I want to make it clear that the involvement by graduate deans in 
this process has been much more direct with respect to the establishment of the 
statement of principles than it has been with implementing them. 

In a general sense, the Ohio Board of Regents has responsibility for granting 
official authorization to any educational institution wishing to offer or currently 
offering courses and programs within the state. The process of locating all such 
institutions is not a simple one but, when identified, each institution is obligated 
to furnish the Board with data and information as set forth in the Regents* rules. 
In this respect, the Board /vets as a consumer protection agency to verify the 
validity of the degree. This verification is accomplished through the issuance of 
a Certificate of Authorization. 

In addition to this responsibility, the Regents also have final authority to 
approve all degree programs offered by state-supported institutions. They also 
present the comprehensive budget to the state legislature for the support of all 
state-assisted institutions. Obviously, the size of this overall budget and the 
Regents' ability to convince the legislature of the need to supply the requested 
funds is most important to all state educational institutions. 

But of equal importance is the Regents' formula for the distribution of the 
appropriated funds. This distribution is presently being accomplished by the use 
of a series of funding levels established by the Regents and applied to the 
enrollments at each institution. A specific support level has been established for 
broad areas of instruction offered at the undergraduate. Master's, Ph.D. and 
professional levels. Funding levels have also been established for courses of- 
fered at branch campuses and at other off-campus sites. 

Until about a year ago, there was no state support for courses offered at off- 
campus sites, a fact which I believe had a significant affect on the number of out- 
of-state institutions offering programs in Ohio. This funding position by the 
Regents was not without good reason when one recongizes the investment in 
bricks and mortar to provide a public educational facility within thirty miles of 
all citizens in the state. 

With the introduction of convenience delivery in education, that is, the 
offering of courses at high schools, industrial firms and military establishments, 
the state institutions found it difficult, if not impossible, to respond to various 
requests for college level course work, especially at the graduate level, without 
offering courses at off-campus sites. Under these circumstances, it was not 
difficult for institutions to establish "unmet" needs and therefore a number of 
out-of-state institutions, both public and private, and some in-state private 
institutions, initiated extensive course offerings all over the state. 

This avalanche of course and program offerings from such distant locations as 
Florida and California, and the wide variations in the quality of the courses, the 
instruction, and rigor of some offerings, caused the graduate deans to question 
the Chancellor of the Board of Regents about how some of these institutions 
were able to obtain a Certificate of Authorization to operate in the state. In 
response, the Chancellor pointed out that the deans had not provided him with a 
set of minimum standards that could be applied to both in-state and out-of-state 
institutions to serve as a basis for the issuance of a Certificate. 

This challenge stimulated action among the deans to develop standards they 
felt would serve as a "bottom line" below which no courses or programs would 
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merit a Certificate. For all practical purposes, the standards developed by the 
deans were written into the Regents rules. Since the adoption of these rules, it 
has been the responsibility of each institution peeking a Certificate to provide 
documentation on the specific points of the rule. Following are the major 
standards taken directly from the Regents' rules and a brief summary of the 
implementation section of each rule along with some comments.* 

Standard One deals with the purposes of the off-campus activity. "It must be 
clear that the overriding purpose of the off-campus instructional activity is to 
carry out an educational mission ofthe sponsoring college or university. Second- 
ary or incidental purposes such as the generation of income beyond expenses 
incurred and the fostering of improved public relations must not predominate as 
purposes for off-campus programming." This is accomplished by requiring a 
statement ofthe eudcational goals and objectives as set forth in the most recent 
accreditation review and a demonstration of a clear relationship of the off- 
campus offerings to the larger educational goals ofthe institution. 

The interpretation and enforcement of this rule may prove to be interesting. 
When faced with the obligation of setting forth the institutions' goals, the 
resulting statements are likely to be so pompous and pontifical as to win over the 
most ardent states righter. Such phrases as "meeting society's needs for educa- 
tion," "meeting unmet needs" and "innovation" should be sprinkled liberally 
throughout the statements. What one would not want to say is that the goal of 
the off-campus offerings is to generate supplemental income for the institution. 
Notwithstanding what is set forth in the purpose statement supplied by institu- 
tions, I find it a bit difficult to understand why a major state university in 
California needs to come to Ohio to prove they are interested in meeting the 
needs of society. j • i 

It also seems appropriate at this stage to say a few words about educational 
innovation. This audience has frequently been through discussions about the 
pitfalls of this term and I will not belabor it again. But if we are seriously 
interested in the development of a workable approach to innovation, then we 
must first answer who should do this experimentation. What safeguards should 
be set up to avoid catastrophe for the students? Who will pay the price for the 
failures when the sponsoring institution is no longer operating in the state? 

One more point about innovation - 1 feel it is safe to say that all institutions in 
attendance at this conference have been criticized for traditionalism and a 
reluctance to innovate in their on-campus programs. This criticism can be heard 
not only from the general public but also from state educational agencies such as 
the Regents. It gives one the impression that established institutions are 
tradition bound and not innovative. I feel this is partly our fault in that too many 
educational institutions have not spent enough time with the community, with 
business and with state agencies so they fully understand what is going on on 
most campuses. The isolation of graduate education has brought about some of 
these feelings. Not enough people know what quality means in graduate educa- 
tion and what difference it makes. This is why persons who simply buy a degree 
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find it has utility in »ome places. We may call this fraud, but for some persons 
such degrees have no doubt helped locate and hold a position. 

Standard Two deals with academic control. "The design, conduct, and evalua- 
tion of off-campus instructional activities must be under the direct and continu- 
ous control of the sponsoring institution's established processes for academic 
planning and quality maintenance." 

Here the sponsoring institution is required to offer evidence that the off- 
campus program is under the control of the central campus. It must identify the 
persons responsible and how they fit into the central academic control processes. 
This includes responsibility for counseling, admission, course content, evalua- 
tion, records and appointment of faculty. 

The determination of compliance on these points is complicated by the admin- 
istrati ve structure that exists on many campuses ofTering ofT-campus programs. 
As a general rule, off-campua programs are offered through an extension divi- 
sion, institute arrangement or through a college such as is the case with some 
colleges of Education. The problem is that these units are frequently self- 
contained and offer courses and programs that are not available on the main 
campus. The degrees are somewhat different and the faculty may be entirely 
different. Such situations make the determination of who is in control very 
difficult. Does it matter if an institution is willing to offer a degree in ano\ther 
state but ia not willing to offer the same degree on the home campus? Further- 
more, some seeking permission to offer programs have no campus. 

It occuro to me that when it has been established that an institution is offering 
courses and programs off-campus that are not fully recognized on-campus, this 
fact should be made a matter of public knowledge. Under such circumstances, 
the state could perhaps not allow the granting of off-campus degrees with the 
name master's or doctorate unless the same degree is offered on-campus. Hiese 
off-campus programs would then assume their own identification without direct 
reference to traditional degrees. This is no doubt too simple a solution. 

Standard Three deals with the curriculum. "All off-campus teaching and ithe 
credits awarded in such instructional activity must bear a clear relationship to 
the degree programs of the sponsoring institution." . - f rr 

The sponsoring institution is required to demonstrate the relationship of off- 
campus courses to the degree programs. The curriculum as a whole or in parts 
must contain the essential components of the discipline. Course syllabi are 
required and must be at a level appropriate for the degree. Student evaluation 
and the integrity of the grading system and exit criteria must be shown. The 
sponsoring institution must also show evidence that there is a reasonable 
prospect that the credits will be accepted by other well-established institutions. 

Standard Four refers to faculty. "Faculty persons assigned to off-campus 
instruction must be fully competent to undertake the level of instruction offered 
and must be selected and evaluated according to standards compatible with 
central campus instructional expectations." 

The sponsoring institution must demonstrate that off-campus faculty have 
credentials and undergo review similar to central campus faculty, faculty 
preparation must be appropriate to the level of instruction and they must have 
had appropriate teaching experience. 
Here again the structure of the sponsoring institution is important. Are 
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faculty responsible to the parent departments or to the extension division which 
has no departments? This can materially affect the response. What should be 
the response when some percentage of an out-of-state institution's program (and 
this percentage can vary greatly) is being provided by instructors who are 
regular faculty members of our own institutions? 

Standard Five deals with supporting services. "An adequate array of support- 
ing services must be at hand and operable to assure a high quality of off-campus 
instruction." The sponsoring institution must demonstrate that guidance and 
counseling opportunities are provided to assure a reasonable opportunity for the 
student to meet the requirements of the degree. Sufficient library and labora- 
tory facilities must be on hand to sustain the off-campus program. 

Standard Six refers to contracts with cooperating institutions and students. 
"Wherever off-campus offerings involve cooperating public or private institu- 
tions, educational or otherwise, and wherever off-campus offerings involve well- 
identified pilot student groups, it is the sponsoring college or university's 
responsibility to assure that all parties understand their rights and obligations 
within the off-campus program of instruction." 

This section requires assurance that clear agreements exist with cooperating 
institutions, what services are expected to be rendered and how costs will be 
shared. The sponsoring institution must assure that academic control is re- 
tained by the credit granting institution and that the extent of a continuing 
commitment be made clear to students. 

Standard Seven deals with general operations. "The offering of off-campus 
programming must be carried out in a manner consistent with high standards of 
ethical business practice." Here the sponsoring institution must show that the 
services available are available to all students with a clear indication of the 
continuing nature of the commitment. A clear policy with respect to tuition and 
refund must be provided. 

Standard Eight addresses the matter of accreditation. "It must be clear that 
the sponsoring institution has sought and achieved appropriate accreditation 
for its central campus programming and that it has sought such accreditation as 
may be available to it for the specific off-campus programming sought to be 
offered.*' 

The sponsoring institution must show evidence of institutional and profes- 
sional accreditation where applicable. Off-campus accreditation must be ad- 
dressed separately including a rejwrt of its current efforts to achieve such 
accreditation. 

There seem to be many misconceptions about accreditation and the tendency 
is to say that if the institution has been accredited, it should be permitted to 
operate. 

Standard Nine deals with visiting examinations. "Each institution conduct- 
ing off-campus instruction may be examined by a panel of visitors representing 
the Board of Regents for the purpose of assessing the institution's fulfillment of 
these Standards. Wherever practicable, the Board of Regents will attempt to 
rely upon the rejwrts and site examinations made by regional accrediting 
associations to avoid duplicative and burdensome review processes." 

The sponsoring institution is required to make appropriate preparation for 
visitation and must bear the reasonable costs of visitations for purposes of 
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examining its off-campus programming. To my knowledge, no such off-campus 
visits have been made. 

These nine rules represent the basic standards of Regents rules. I am aware 
that the Regente have denied a Certificate to at least one institution in the last 
year and that others have or are submitting the required materials. At this 
time, it is too early to give a more complete evaluation of the ability of such a 
state agency to deal effectively with off-campus programs. However, I feel the 
establishment of these rules has been a move in the right direction. I am 
concerned, however, about what would happen if fifty states set up fifty different 
standards. Some real efforts must be made to assure reasonable uniformity in 
these regulations and for the development of reciprocal arrangements between 
states. 

These rules identify concerns about degree programs and spell out minimum 
expectations. There is no doubt that problems of interpretation and jurisdiction 
will continue to plague these efforts. I mention jurisdiction because there will no 
doubt be important legal issues that involve questions about interstate com- 
merce and the application of these rules to programs offered on federal property 
such as military bases. Also, definitions used in such rules are bound to create 
more problems. What does one do when there is no campus? For example, four 
scientists requested permission to offer their own Ph.D. degree. A hospital asked 
to grant its own degrees. 

The objective of setting up such minimum standards cannot be to exclude out- 
of-state institutions but rather to determine who can operate. Many good, high 
quality programs are available and serve a real purpose. The fact remains; 
however, that the whole spectrum of degree quality is being offered to the public 
starting with what appears to be the outright sale of the diploma. As another 
concurrent control mechanism, it might be advisable for graduate schools to 
make a more serious effort at establishing the meaning and characteristics of 
reputable degree programs among those who hire our graduates. In the near 
future and in the long run, such an approach may prove to be more effective, 
especially if legal entanglements begin to slow up the authorization process. In 
marketing and economics, this is called product differentiation and, like in 
business, educational institutions are beginning to learn such identification is 
important, difficult and expensive to maintain. 



TRANSFER AND EQUIVALENCY OF GRADUATE CREDIT 

David S. Sparks 

Our topic this morning is "Issues in Interstate Programs in Graduate Educa- 
tion." My talJSs is about graduate credit, how it is generated, recognized, used 
(and occasionally misused), and transferred. While my subject and our general 
topic are related in several significant ways there are several other ways in 
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which they bear little relation to each other. Permit me a few words of explana- 
tion. ' 

As with so many institutions in our nation graduate education has found itself 
on the defensive during much of the past decade. We have been charged with 
sins both cardinal and ordinary — of both omission and commission. We have 
been condemned for elitism by some, and excessive egalitarianism by others. We 
are too preoccupied with basic research and with the Ph.D. degree. We have 
enslaved all of undergraduate education by making liberal arts colleges into 
preparatory schools for graduate study. We are inordinately expensive, deeply 
conservative, excessively exclusive, and probably irrelevant, it is claimed. 

But, as keepers of keys to the gates that bar the road to upward mobility, we 
must be dealt with. For some of us the remedy to be applied consists of formida- 
ble government regulation. For others, presumably those not totally beyond 
redemption, conversion is through friendly persuasion. Still others suggest that 
financial control is the only way to deal with us. 

As educators, deeply committed to the search for truth, the power of evidence, 
and the efficacy of persuasion, we have probably been more profoundly moved by " 
appeals to our own reason and our conscience than by the threats of the 
bureaucracy or the possibility of starvation. I submit that the appeals and 
prescriptions contained in the Newman Reports, the Panel on Alternate Ap- 
proaches To Graduate Education, the National Board on Graduate Education, 
and the Task Force on Graduate Education of the Educational Commission of 
the States, have had a far greater impact on our thinking and our practice than 
the legal imperatives and fiscal restraints under which we currently operate. 

It is, in part, in response to these prestigious, and frequently persuasive, 
reports that we have radically broadened access to graduate education, sought 
to develop new and innovative delivery systems, and introduced new and more 
permissive systems of accounting for our activity. It was Dean Spragg's judg- 
ment in putting together this panel for this morning that there is a strong 
interaction between the rubric of ^'extended degree programs" and the account- 
ing system of graduate credits. As a consequence, he asked me to join the group 
and urged me to provide a progressive report on the work of the Council's Task 
Force on the Transfer and Equivalency of Graduate Credit. 

Thus, I am here this morning as the spokesman of one of your Task Forces and 
what follows is a third, but not final, draft of a statement we are proposing to the 
Executive Committee of C.G.S. for publication in the series of C.G.S, "State- 
ments." The report, as a result, must be heard, and judged, as one addressed not 
exclusively to a body of sophisticated graduate deans but rather, as a statement 
for the guidamce of present and prospective students, graduate faculty members, 
and our many publics. Of course, an important reason for bringing the report 
here to you this morning is the opportunity it provides me to invite your 
comments, either verbally or in writing, and here now or later, on our work. 

Before reading the Report let me remind you of the membership of the Task 
Force for they are the true authors of what follows. They are: Dean Earle 
Canfield of Drake University, Dean Mary Ann Carroll of Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Provost Robert Johnson of Florida State University, Dean Andrew Hein of 
the University of Minnesota, Dean Arthur Reynolds of the University o^North- 
em Colorado, and myself. 
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GRADUATE CREDIT: ITS RECOGNITION AND TRANSFER 



Draft Report of the Task Force on the Transfer and Equivalency 
of Graduate Credit 

December, 1976 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

The traditional public perception of graduate credit is straightforward utili- 
tarian and, understandably, does not deal with the learning conditions neces- 
sary for an experience to merit graduate credit. Graduate credit is perceived by 
most people as .something one earns for study and experience acquired while a 
student in a graduate school to which one is admitted following successful 
completion of a baccalaureate degree program in a regionally accredited college 
or university. It is given for the successful completion of courses or other 
learning experiences such as directed research, internships, practicums or field 
work.- Under certain conditions, it can qualify one for a g^raduate degree, 
establish eligibility for a particular level of employment or yet higher educa* 
tion, provide a claim to a higher place on a salary schedule, or be recognized as 
the basis for some other advantage or privilege. It is measured in semester or 
quarter credit hour, or graduate units. Its accumulation is recorded on official 
transcripts and some portion of it becomes a kind of legal tender since it may be 
transferable from one institution to another. ^ ^ 

In recent years there has been a growing concern for those traditionally 
barred from participation in graduate education and the benefits it bestows. One 
expression of that concern has been an effort to win recognition for non- 
traditional learning acquired either prior to, or afler, admission to formal 
institutions of higher education. This concern has been formalized in the cre- 
ation of the Commission on Non-Traditional .Education and the more recent 
Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning. Both groups, wi th the finan- 
cial assistance of the Carnegie Corporation and staffsupport by the Educational 
Testing Service, have concentrated on the evaluation of non-traditional learn- 
ing at the undergraduate level, but both have expressed an interest in the 
possibilities of awarding graduate credit for experiential learning. 

While recognizing the validity of many of the public perceptions of graduate 
credit, members of graduate faculties and their deans share a different under- 
standing of the sources and nature of graduate credit. Not surprisingly they look 
to the qualifications of the faculty, to the qualifications of the student, and to the 
exchange of information, ideas, and values that takes place between them and 
the environment in which that exchange takes place. They are quick to admit 
that much of learning is life-long, that much of it that is most useful or valuable 
takes pbce outside of institutional settings, and that society is immensely 
benefited by the continuing participation of its citizens in life-long education. 
They do believe, however, that the award of graduate credit should be limited to 
those forms of learning that meet certain minimum academic criteria. 

II. GRADUATE CREDIT. 

A. Criteria for Graduate Credit. Unfortunately the term "graduate credit" is 
often used to describe any academic credit earned by an individual following 
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successful completion of a baccalaureate degree program. As used here, how- 
ever, the term is restricted to academic creditacceptable in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for an advanced degree, whether so used or not. As such it is 
awarded only by qualified members of faculties responsible for advanced degree 
programs. Such faculty members have normally earned the highest degree in 
the field or have its equivalent in scholarly or creative achievement. Addition- 
ally, faculty members awarding graduate credit will have recognized standing 
as scholars and teachers in the particular field in which credit is granted. 

Students seeking graduate credit must display evidence of superior academic 
aptitude, achievement, and motivation. The successful completion of a bacca- 
laureate degree program in a regionally accredited college or university at a 
level which gives positive evidence of capacity for advanced study is widely 
accepted as the minimum requirement for participation in graduate work. For 
students prepared in foreign universities, or in non-traditional modes, evidence 
of equivalent aptitude, achievement, and motivation must be presented. Apti- 
tude and achievement is frequently documented by high scores on nationally 
standardized tests, such as the Graduate Record Examination, while aptitude, 
achievement, and motivation can frequently be determined through evalua- 
tions made by competent persons who have known potential students in compa- 
rable situations. 

The exchange of information, ideas, and values that takes place between 
scholar-teachers and exceptional students, and the environment in which that 
exchange takes place cannot be described with great precision. Learning does 
and will take place in a great variety of settings and under an equally wide 
variety of faculty*student relationships. There are, however, some minimum 
conditions that must be met. Among them are: 

1. Study at a level of complexity and generalization that reflects and extends 
the knowledge and intellectual maturity of an accomplished baccalau- 
reate degree holder. 

2. Study among students interested and capable enough to analyze, explore, 
question, reconsider, and synthesize old and new knowledge and skills. 

3. Study in a close and continuing contact with an experienced scholar- 
teacher, a member of graduate faculty, in both on-campus and off-campus 
learning situations. The student becomes a junior colleague or an appren- 
tice with opportunities to interact with instructors and peers in both 
formal and informal settings. 

4. Study in a setting or settings in which library, laboratory, computer, 
audio-visual, performance, and field facilities are commensurate with the 
level of learning. l^,, 

5. Study in a setting and under conditions controlled by qualified graduate 
faculty members who are available to advise graduate students and who 
regularly evaluate graduate student performance in accordance with well 
established and published standards. 

6. Study which is applicable toward a graduate degree. 

While these criteria are not exhaustive or definitive they indicate the abso- 
lute necessity for high level interaction between qualified graduate faculty and 
qualified students in a supportive environment as the sine qua non for the 
awarding of graduate credit. 
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Graduate schools will continue to recognize and grant graduate degree credit 
for non-traditional and experiential learning in the future, as they have in the 
past, when that learning meets these minimum conditions. Graduate faculty 
members and graduate deans have had long-time experience with offering, 
supervising and evaluating learning experiences which are not in the usual 
classroom mode. Graduate study through faculty supervised individual studies, 
research projects, internships, field work, practicums, theses, and dissertations 
has been commonplace for several decades. Moreover, the demonstration of 
competence in the discipline by means of the written and oral comprehensive 
examinations has been the warp and woof of graduate education since time 
immemorial. 

Graduate faculty members should be encouraged to continue these non- 
classroom supervised educational opportunities. They have had many years of 
highly successful experience in sponsoring, supervising, and evaluating study 
of this type. As graduate faculty members point with pride at the flexibility in 
graduate programs which has developed through the years, they should main- 
tain an open mind when considering the additional contributions which non- 
traditional and experiential learning can make to the graduate degree pro- 
grams of the young scholars of the future. 

B The Academic Uses of Graduate Credit. Because graduate credit reflects 
both achievement by the student', and the considered judgment of highly quali- 
fied members of a graduate faculty, it is widely perceived to be both useful and 
valuable. Within graduate degree programs it is regularly used to measure 
progress towaid successful completion of academic requirements. Minimum ^ 
time or course requirements are normally expressed in graduate credits. The 
requirement for a major or area of concentration, a minor or supporting area, 
and the requirement that study be distributed among a group of mutually 
reinforcing subjects, are normally expressed in graduate credits Graduate 
credit is frequently required to meet stipulations about the level of difficulty or 
degree of specialization expected of master's or doctoral students. Although the 
residence requirement is frequently expressed in terms of time it is also de- 
scribed exclusively in terms of graduate credits in many graduate catalogs And, 
finally, graduate credit is normally used to recognize the successful completion 
of special degree requirements such as those for directed research, internship, 
artistic or creative performance, or field experiences. 

Because these uses of graduate credit are well and widely understood by 
graduate faculty members and their students, the utilization of graduate credit 
within the academy has proved a versatile and efficient method of accounting It 
has proved adaptable to a wide range of learning experiences. It is a splendid 
mode of communicating the results of graduate study to both internal and 
external audiences and is difficult (although not impossible) to counterfeit. 

When, however, the generation of graduate credit becomes dependent upon 
novel education delivery systems, highly compressed schedules, excessive reli- 
ance on adjunct faculty, inadequate library or laboratory facilities, and admin- 
- iatrators unfamiliar with the values and expectations of graduate faculty, the 
difficulties multiply and caution must be exercised. 
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III. RECOGNITION AND TRANSFER OF GRADUATE CREDIT. 

A. Recognition of Graduate Credit. Although graduate credit bears a superfi- 
cial resemblance to money, there are important differences between the two. 
True, graduate credit, like money, is earned, can be accumulated and, within 
limits, can be transferred. Frequently it can also be traded for an improved 
salary, status, or security, either directly or after conversion into an advanced 
degree. And, like money, its value is subject to the market forces of supply and 
demand. There are, however, several significant differences between money and 
graduate credit. Recognition of graduate credit is dependent upon its use, the 
time involved, and upon student performance. 

1. The recognition of graduate creditis dependent upon its use. Some course 
credits may be acceptable for meeting gross credit hour requirements. 
Others may b^ recognized as meeting major, minor, distribution, or level 
requirements. While still others can be used only in meeting specialized 
degree requirements for research, special skills, methodology, or field 
experience. 

2. The recognition of graduate credit is also dependent upon time. Many 
individual faculty members, departments, graduate schools, or graduate 
deans, place time limits on the life of graduate credit. In rapidly changing 
subject fields the time limit may be as short as two or three years. In more 
stable fields it may be as high as eight, nine, or even ten years. Summary 
data from graduate catalogs indicate that time limits are being length- 
ened in response to the needs of an increasingly mobile and part-time 
student body. 

3. The recognition of graduate credit is also dependent upon student perfor- 
mance. Graduate faculty members, and their deans, normally limit the 
award of graduate credit to student performance that has resulted in 
grades of C or better and may limit it to learning experiences in which a B 
or better was earned. Further, many institutions require a higher level of 
performance for the recognition of credits for which transfer is sought 
than for those earned at the institution that will grant the degree. 

4. Experiential learning may be defined as learning acquired through work 
experiences, life experiences, service experiences, and other special ac- 
complishments which occur outside a classroom setting. Elnce there can 
be no opportunity to structure the learning experience, to establish what 
the student must accomplish in the learning experience, to assess the 

auno'unt of time devoted to the learning experience by the student, nor to 

monitor the learning experience after the fact, no graduate credit should 
be granted for experiential learning which occurredprior to the student's 
matriculation in the graduate degree program. 

The recognition of graduate credit for experiential learning requires 
particular attention to the criteria previously cited. Graduate credit 
should be granted for experiential learning only when a graduate faculty 
and dean of an accredited institution have had the opportunity to plan the 
experience, to establish its goals, and to monitor the time, effort and the 
learning that has taken place. 

B. Transfer of Graduate Credit The difference between graduate credit and 
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money is even more aharply delineated when the question is one of transferabil- 
ity. Graduate catalogs and recent surveys of current practice indicate that 
limits on the transfer of graduate credit are being reduced but remain substan- 
tial. 

Credit to be transferred must satisfy the graduate school requirements and 
must be evaluated by faculty immediately responsible for the degree program. 

1. The amount of graduate course credit that is acceptable for transfer has, 
by tradition, been limited to six semester hours in a thirty or more hour 
master's degree program. However, some institutions are willing to con- 
sider the transfer of nine, twelve, or even sixteen semester credit hours 
towcu*d a master's degree. 

2. The transfer of graduate credit is also limited by considerations of the age 
of the credit. The range is wide but few institutions will accept for transfer 
graduate credit that is older than that submitted by non-transfer stu- 
dents. If credit earned more than five, six, or seven years prior to submis- 
sion for a degree is unacceptable from a campus student then it will not be 
accepted for transfer. The significant points are, however, whether the 
credits submitted for the degree represent the state of the art in the 
particular subject at the time the degree is awarded and whether the 
student has retained the knowledge involved. 

3. The transfer of credit is also limited in a second way- Some institutions 
will accept for transfer only those credits earned following admission to 
their own degree programs. Occasionally they will also require that 
advance permission be sought for courses to be subsequently transferred 
into a program. 

Other institutions, however, will accept for transfer credits completed 
before admission provided they are applicable to the degree being sought. 
Once again, the decision should be based upon the conditions stated in 1 
and 2 above. Blanket transfer is not appropriate. 

4. The transfer of graduate credit is also generally limited to certain types of 
learning experiences characterized by the foregoing criteria. Only rarely 
will a graduate faculty or dean grant transfer credit for correspondence 
course, travel not directly related to a particular course or research 
project, or for life experience. And some graduate educational credits 
earned in courses or experiences offered under the auspices of proprietary 
schools, business or industrial training programs, or schools conducted by 
the Department of Defense, Department of Agriculture, the National 
Institutes of Health, or National Laboratories or professional associations 
traditionally have not been transferable. 

IV. THE FUTURE ^ ^ 

There is little doubt that the pressures to recognize and transfer graduate 
credit will continue. The work of opening additional graduate education oppor- 
tunities to minorities, women, and older students has only begun. Proponents of 
academic credit for experiential learning, non-traditional locations, are certain 
to urge further broadening of our definitions of graduate credit and additional 
opportunities for transfer. The extended degree programs already in place, and 
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the prospect of graduate degrees being offered under the auspices of the external 
degree institutions will generate similar pressures. 

The response to such pressures, and the changed needs of society which they 
reflect, must come largely from individual graduate schools, their faculties, and 
their deans. Decisions on graduate credit in these and other innovative areas 
will require sensitivity and understanding, in addition to the continuing com- 
mitment to high quality graduate education. We believe, that adherence to the 
minimum criteria outlined above will prove helpful to present and prospective 
students, as well as to graduate faculty members and their deans. 

ISSUES IN INTERSTATE GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Richard M. Millard 

In considering issues and problems in interstate programs in graduate educa- 
tion it would seem only proper to take a brief look at the role of the states in 
graduate education, including some of the changing characteristics of the states* 
roles in recent years. Graduate education has frequently been thought of pri- 
marily as a national resource, and, that it is an essential national resource on 
which intellectual and cultural leadership, research potential, development of 
new knowledge, and preparation of highly educated professional and technical 
human resources depend is clear. At the same time, however, it is also a state 
and local resource. Further, it is the states which historically and constitution- 
ally have had the primary responsibility for providing educational opportunity 
to their citizens. It is true that graduate education originated in this coimtry in 
the private institutions and that they continue to play a crucial role in it, 
perhaps considerably more so than in undergraduate education. The states 
have, however, encouraged graduate education in private institutions through 
tax exemption, support of students, and in some cases direct subvention and in 
addition, particularly in this century, have provided progressively more gradu- 
ate education in their public institutions. 

During the major period of expansion of higher education in the sixties the 
states concentrated more specifically on meeting undergraduate needs. Not only 
were existing campuses enlarged but over 400 new public institutions were 
created. In the process the bases of institutional support for graduate education 
were also expanded. Institutions that had been primarily undergraduate state 
colleges became regional universities and as they did so they added or expanded 
graduate programs. 

However, during this period which was also the post-Sputnik era the federal 
government played the predominant role in encouraging and shaping the 
direction of graduate program expansion. Assistantship and fellowship funds in 
the natural sciences were provided under the National Defense Education Act 
beginning in 1958, and then expanded into the social sciences later. Special 
programs were inaugurated under the National Science Foundation to reinforce 
centers of scientific excellence and to create new centers of science education on 
broader geographical bases. Funds for research through the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, the National A/eronautics and 
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space Administration, and other federal agencies were abundant and provided 
money not only for research faculty and facilities but for graduate students as 
research assistants and fellows. On the whole the federal initiatives in graduate 
education complemented the state initiatives in institutional expansion. The 
latter provided the base on which graduate programs could be built and state as - 
well as private institutions wciicomed what appeared to be the prestige of 
graduate programs in an expanding market. In such an environment it is not 
surprising that a number of institutions with marginal capabilities also devcl< 
oped marginal graduate programs and other stronger institutions expanded 
graduate programs into areas where their major strengths did not lie. 

As the sixties drew to a close the picture began to change. Although not many 
people took him seriously, Allan Cartter was predicting a future surplus of 
Ph.Ds. Federal support began to level off and in some areas drop. Both research 
and graduate education ceased to be top national priorities. The White House 
reduced the role of the science advisor and did away with key advisory commit- 
tees. The period of student imrest had its impact both nationally and in the 
states on the confidence of the public and officials in the values of advanced 
education. The fiscal situation by the early seventies was becoming progres- 
sively tighter. Earl Cheit was talking about the new depression in higher 
education. Escalating costs, inflation , and decreasing income affected education 
more directly than some parts of the economy. While state appropriations in 
most parts of the country for higher education continued to increase they began 
to do so at a lower rate. The students continued to come but with the end of the 
draft in different proportions. Educators and state officials began to look more 
seriously at demographic data indicating that the bulge in 18-21 year-olds 
would be over the eighties and to realize what this implied for traditional higher 
education. In the meantime the increased number of students who were gradu- 
ating in the late sixties and early seventies were moving into graduate educa- 
tion with corresponding increases in graduate enrollments. 

With these changing conditions the states' role in graduate education became 
progressively more important as did state concern with what appeared to be the 
high cost of graduate education, and its relation to undergraduate education, 
and whether or not there has been or continued to be over-expansion and unwise 
duplication. This concern while expressed by legislators and.govemors tended 
to be focussed in statewide coordinating and governing boards and planning 
agencies. While these agencies obviously vary considerably in power, structure 
and composition, all of them have some planning responsibilities for the institu- 
tions under their aegis. It is not accidental that their mayor period of develop- 
ment coincided with the period of mayor expansion of higher education. In many 
cases their authorizing legislation specifies that they are to provide for the 
orderly growth at least of public education in their respective states. While they 
were concerned with graduate education in the sixties as it related to role and 
scope and to patterns of expansion to meet perceived needs, to a large extent 
their primary focus had to be on (1) the expansion of undergraduate education 
including community colleges; (2) demands for professional education, and (3) 
system development. Many did develop procedures for review and approval of 
new programs at the graduate level but there was little occasion for review and 
contraction of existing programs. 
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Today, these boards as we]] as the institutions are faced with new circum- 
stances and demands. The federal situation has not improved. In the light of the 
current fiscal situation the states have had to retrench. Other priorities than 
education have become more insistent. The surpluses that existed in many of 
the states have diminished or disappeared. The states have become far more 
concerned with accountability and outcomes. A number of states either have or 
are initiating performance audit procedures, have established their own ver- 
sions of government accounting ofBces and higher education or some part of it is 
frequently an early area for investigation. 

Within higher education according to the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Statistics expected increases in enrollments this last fall did not material- 
ize. You are well aware of the current imderemployment and unemployment 
situation for Ph.Ds as well as the less than encouraging projections for the 
future made by Glenny, Froomkin, and others. Many of the state higher educa- 
tion agencies as well as institutions have had to look carefully at programs, even 
institutions, and develop effective strategies and criteria for review and curtail- 
ment of graduate programs with a view to eliminating weak and unnecessarily 
duplicative programs. New York, New Jersey, Washington, Kansas, Florida, 
and Louisiana are cases in point, although each has approached the problem 
somewhat differently. Under such circumstances the need for effective planning 
at state and institutional levels becomes crucial if retrenchment is not to result 
in the weakening of all programs and the kind of interinstitutional competition 
destructive both of quality and diversity. 

The National Board m Graduate Education in its final report warned: 

In ourcpinioriy it would be a serious mistake ifstudentSy faculty ^ departmental 
heads, university adminisirators^ atate and federal agencies, and private 
foundations ignored or dismissed these projections. Responsible action and 
planning must be started now if the potential human costs . . . are to be 
reduced. In particular, if universities drift through the next four or five years in 
the hope that something unforeseen will brighten the picture, we foresee a 
wrenching and extremely damaging downward adjustment in the 1980s that 
could be minimized by careful planning and action now.^ 

Even before the final report of the National Board, the task force of the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States on Graduate Education had urged that: 

The states in cooperation with the universities have the responsibility to help 
insure that graduate resources within the state £u:e utilized as efficiently and 
effectively as possible to provide diversity, access and quality of graduate 
education both public £uid private.^ 
The states in cooperation with the institutions should exercise this responsibil- 
ity, the report went on to insist, through balanced planning emphasizing com- 
plementation and diversification of programs including reducing duplication, 
elimination of some programs, consolidation, and reinforcing quality and 
unique resources where they exist. The National Board reinforced the recom- 
mendation of the task force by saying: 

We urge each state to develop explicit policies to support graduate programs 
of established quality, including support of such programs in private univer- 
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sities. State support at the graduate level should be selective and conditional 
upon careful evaluation of program quality and public purpose served.^ 
But the question before the panel is issues in interstate graduate education, not 
state responsibilities. What I would like to suggest is that the issues in inter- 
state graduate education are directly related to the issues of intrastate graduate 
education, in fact grow out of them, but without as clear a focus of concern or 
focus for planning and operational control as within states. To a-iar greater 
extent than undergraduate education, graduate education has always been an 
interstate issue, even though the institutions offering graduate education are 
within states. This is one reason for frequently considering graduate education 
primarily as a national resource. Graduate students are more mobile than other 
students. Graduate students from Massachusetts and California are spread 
across the nation. Even from the standpoint of state planning for graduate 
education not only is what happens in an adjacent state directly relevant but the 
comparative resources of the individual states come into play, and the need for 
regional approaches to utilization of resources is frequently as important as the 
resources or the lack of them in particular states. The need for interstate as well 
as statewide planning for graduate education has become progressively more 
important. While the mechanism or structure for this is not as clear cut as 
within the states and the problems of state sovereignty to some extent get in the 
way, the states themselves are recognizing far more clearly than in the past the 
need for such cooperative planning. This is not to say that such interstate 
planning is new or is not now taking place. You are well aware that the three 
existing regional higher education compacts have been involved in graduate 
student exchange almost from their beginnings: The Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board since 1948, the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion since 1951, and the New England Board of Higher Education since 1955 
The Southern Regional Education Board in particular has recently developed 
its common market in part patterned after the New England Board approach 
and in addition has published its catalogue of uncommon facilities. In Septem- 
ber of this year the Southern Regional Education Board published a statement 
of Priorities for Postsecondary Education in the South and among these priori- 
ties included: 

Graduate and professional education of high quality must remain a priority 
of particular importance in the South with special concern both for the 
improved representation of women and minorities and for selective retrench- 
ment in over-expanded fields.'* 
The Southern Regional Education Board report continues: 

The long-term public interest requires careful evaluations, selective re- 
trenchment where necessary, protection of quality, and planned control of 
future growth.* 

The Education Commission of the States task force included among its recom- 
mendations the following: 

Regional planning and sharing among states in the use of resources in 
graduate (and professional) education and research are essential. The major 
programs in graduate student exchange existing in regional compacts . . . 
should be supported and further encouraged. New ways should be found to 
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strengthen those existing compacts. Yiovf ever, particularly in those states not 
within a regional compact, legislators should consider authorizing the state 
higher or postsecondary education agencies-^n cooperation with institutions 
and their counterparts in adjacent states^-to engage in common planning 
with neighboring states in developing the regional potentials f yr graduate 
education and research. Wasteful duplication among states of high-cost 
programs and research facilities . . . ceuinot be justified to taxpayers or 
legislators. Many programs and research facilities can be developed far more 
effectively on regional bases through shared costs than individually by 
states, thus enhancing quality and reducing costa^ 
If it is funded, the new section 1203 (c) of the Amendments of 1976 which 
authorizes grants to state commissions, or, interstate regional compacts in 
cooperation with state commissions, for planning, developing and carrying out 
interstate projects in postsecondary education may encourage additional or 
reinforce current interstate developments in graduate education. Currently in 
addition to participation in regional compacts at least 19 states participate in 
some form of interstate institutionalized cooperative programs. 

You are well aware and the other panelists have discussed some of the 
problems related to the development of external degrees and off-campus pro- 
grams in graduate education. Many of these undoubtedly are motivated by a 
sincere interest in diversifying graduate educational opportunity. However, 
given present and what undoubtedly will be increasing competition for students 
and for funds plus the issues of quality control when these axe operated on an 
interstate basis whether offered to civilians or to military personnel, they can 
raise major problems both for institutions and state higher education agencies. 
These problems are not unique to the graduate level. The time may well be 
approaching when accrediting agencies will need to develop special criteria and 
separate recognition for ofT-campus programs including the constellation of 
institutions operating on military bases. At a more fundamental level some 
states have taken action to require registration of agents of institutions operat- 
ing from out-of-state to try to insure that at least minimum standards of probity 
if not full educational quality are 'met. This is an area in which more effective 
interstate planning, exchange of information, and even reciprocity agreements 
may be called for. Again, this also fits into the general need for more effective 
interstate as well as statewide planning, coordination of efforts, and program- 
matic reinforcement in graduate education. 

Given the present situation and the less than optimistic projections for the 
future, if the critically important state and national resources for graduate 
education and research are to be husbanded wisely to preserve and even in- 
crease quality and to provide the diversity essential to the changing needs of 
citizens and the nation, it seems clear that effective and cooperative planning 
on state levels involving state agencies and institutions is essential. Such 
planning must take into account both public and private institutions and 
realistically face the necessity for reasonable retrenchment, but in doing so the 
planners should keep in mind and reinforce the quality, strength, and the 
unique capabilities of particular institutions, as well as the necessity of meeting 
emergency new needs. Statewide planning is basic, but, if such planning is 
indeed to be effective in producing a leaner but strengthened graduate educa- 
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tion and research capability for the nation commensurate with needs, it must be 
extended to planning among states as well as planning within states. The states 
in cooperation with their institutions must take the initiative through regional 
compacts and/or other interstate agreements to insure that this is done and done 
now. 
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Luncheon 



Wednesday, December 8, 1976, 12:30 p.m.~-2:30 p.m. 

Chairman: Sanford S. Elberg, University of California, Berkeley 
Presentation of Gustave 0. Arlt Award in the Humanities 
Guest Speaker: Mary F. Berry 
Chancellor 
University of Colorado 



Sanford S. Elberg 

Before we begin the luncheon ceremonies, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to introduce the current members of the Executive Committee, who are 
seated at the table: Dean Spriestersbach, Provost Robert Johnson, Dean Mar- 
garet Perry, Dean Joe Gerber, Vice President Michael Pelczar, Dean Dan 
Zaffarano, Dean Donald White, Dean Shirley Spragg, Dean Robert Kruh, and 
Vice President Chester McKee. There are also a bevy of former members of the 
Executive Committee seated in the audience. 

The first part of the luncheon is always devoted to the presentation of the 
Gustave 0. Arlt Award. This year. Professor Richard Stevens of Boston College 
is the recipient of the award. 

Professor Stevens was bom in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He received his 
M.A. at Weston College and was an instructor in philosophy at Holy Cross 
College. He was ordained in 1965 and earned the licentiate in theology at the 
Louvain the same year. He studies philosophy under Professor Paul Ricoeur and 
received the doctorate from the University of Paris in 1971. Hiabook, James and 
Husserl: The Foundations of Meaning, was published in 1974. He is currently 
teaching at Boston College. 

The committee of the Council of Graduate Schools which screened the nomi- 
nees this year has written as follows: 

"Professor Stevens' book is a comparative study of a leading American 
thinker and foremost continental philosopher of this century. William James 
is famous as the mayor force in the acceptance of pragmatism in the academic 
world and is well known for his writings and lectures in psychology as well as 
for his work as a philosopher. Edmund Husserl, on the other hand, is a 
systematic thinker who has contributed profoundly to phenomenology and 
theory of knowledge. Of considerable interest in himself, he is also important 
for his influence in Heidegger, Sartre, and European existentialists. Much of 
the merit of Pi-ofessor Stevens* book lies in his interrelating such significant 
strands of European and American philosophical research. 

Professor Stevens explores in detail the striking similarity between Hus- 
serl's focus on the importance of the lived world and James* emphasis on the 
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world of pure experience. He notes a number of points of convergence be- 
tween the philosophies of James and Husserl while recognizing and clarify- 
ing certain basic differences in methodology and in intent of the two. The 
result is a suggestive, fresh interpretation of both James' Radical Empiri- 
cism and Husserrs Phenomenology. 

The referees who recommended that the Gustave O. Arlt Award be bestowed 
on Professor Stevens noted that he brings to his work skill in textual analysis 
and a fine sense of historical scholarship. At the same time, he has a strong 
command of philosophical issues and can relate his material to the major 
traditions. His work is exceptional in being both imaginatively original and 
critically sound." 

Professor Stevens, if you would come forward, there is a concrete and symbolic 
award which we would like to bestow upon you. One which you may use and one 
which you may hang. 



Richard M. Stevens 



I would like to thank Dean Elberg for the extravagant introduction and also 
Dr. Page, who notified me a few weeks ago that I had won this award. Needless to 
say, I am delighted to be so honored by such an august body. I am particularly 
honored now that I have had the opportunity to meet Dr. Gustave Arlt. 

I am going to tell a brief anecdote that has something to do with WUliam 
James. James always stressed that philosophy should be close to the people. It 
should be something that enhances the everyday life of the average citizen. 

I think he would be pleased by a recent advertisement which appeared in Jobs 
in Philosophy, a publication of the American Philosophical Association. The 
following position was offered— I believe in Boulder, Colorado. The sheriffs 
office advertised for an assistant sheriff, and the following qualifications were 
noted: the individual should buy his or her own boots and pistol, (that is an 
affirmative-action employer); secondly, the individual should have P^ D- in 
Philosophy in hand; thirdly, the person should be preferably expert in the field of 
classical or early philosophy since they already had an ancient philosopher and 
a contemporary one. Plato always said that the leader of the nation should be a 
philosopher. I think it is characteristically American and pragmatic that we 
should look forward to a generation of policemen philosophers. Thank you. 



Sanford S. Elberg 

I will ask now our founder and former president. Dr. Gustave Arlt, to say a few 
words and also announce the subject of the discipline from which next years 
awardee will be selected. o i 
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Gustave O. Arlt 



I am grateful for the opportunity once more to express my great appreciation 
to the Council of Graduate Schools for establishing this award in my name. I 
want to congratulate particularly, of course, the recipient with whom I had the 
opportunity to speak with at some length this morning. We have been very 
fortunate throughout the past five years to have selected very deserving recipi- 
ents of this award. Each year the Council has given me not only the responsibil- 
ity but particularly the honor of choosing the area in which the next award is to 
be given. As you know, the title ofthe award indicates that it is to be in the field 
of humanities. We had decided from the very beginning that since the humani- 
ties is such a broad field it would be almost impossible for the committee to read 
the entire output of publications in this field over a period of years. Thus, we 
have limited the area each year. Next year, I should like to recommend to the 
Council that the award be made in the field which I would like to have chosen at 
the very beginning, partly because it was my own field of study to some extent — 
i.e. the field of folklore and mythology. I did not think, at the time, that it would 
be appropriate for me to choose a field in which I was personally interested. 

Folklore and mythology have been increasing fields of study in American 
universities for the past ten or fifteen years. Until recently, only master's 
degrees were awarded in this area. However, in the past ten years, doctor's 
degrees have been awarded. And so, depending upon the approval ofthe Execu- 
tive Committee ofthe Council of Graduate Schools, I would like to recommend 
the field of folklore and mythology. Thank you. 



Sanford S. Elberg 

The speaker for our luncheon is Mary Frances Berry. She did her undergradu- 
ate work at Howard University and received a doctorate in history from the 
University of Michigan. The subject of her dissertation was The Negro Soldier 
Movement and the Adoption of National Conscription. After obtaining the 
doctorate in 1966, Dr. Berry sandwiched in the study of law at the University of 
Michigan Law School and obtained the J.D. degree in 1970. She is a member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia. She has had a traditional academic career 
starting with an appointment as a teaching fellow and moving to assistant 
professor, associate professor and professor. She has served as acting director 
and director ofthe Afro- American Studies program at the University of Mary- 
land and also an interim chairman of the Division of Behavioral and Social 
Sciences at the University of Maryland. In 1974, Dr. Berry became provost of 
the Division of Behaviorial and Social Sciences at the University of Maryland. 
In 1976, she came to Boulder as Chancellor ofthe University of Colorado and as 
a professor of history. Her background represents a wide range of historical 
intere&'i and activities connected with a typical academic life, one that is 
exceptionally sensitive to changes in social institutions. We are honored to have 
Dr. Berry accept our invitation to speak, and it is with great pleasure that I 
present to you Dr. Mary Frances Berry. Dr. Berry. 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Mary F. Berry 

Graduate education as we know it provides a series of benefits to society; it is 
the training of new scholars; it is creative work; it is modern science in the 
making; and it is the teaching and certification of professionals. In general, 
graduate school is the m^jor institutional setting for society's pursuit of new 
knowledge. In this decade each of these benefits to society has been challenged 
more than in the past, and one significant sign of our times is an economic 
austerity that threatens the very existence of graduate education. 

I intend to discuss some current issues in graduate education from an histori- 
cal standpoint. In considering the brief outlines cf the history of graduate 
schools in America, I think we can grasp more firmly the significant issues of the 
present. There are issues that are political and economic but also others that are 
rather technical— like the distinction between basic research and applied re- 
search. 

We at the University of Colorado at Boulder are celebrating our centennial in 
this yecr of 1976 as we celebrate the nation's 200th birthday. But there is a less 
heralded centennial this year which we should do more than note in passing. In 
1876 the first American institution dedicated to graduate education was estab- 
lished at the Johns Hopkins University. It began with the borrowed German 
techniques of the seminar, the lecture, the close association of scientists rjid 
students and adapted also the concept of "academic freedom" that has played so 
influential a role in growing scholarly and scientific traditions. This is not to say 
that there were not Ph.D.s awarded before that time. In fact, the first Ph.D. was 
awarded at Yale University in 1861, and it was awarded as we do today on the 
basis of residence, a comprehensive exam, and a thesis. But the institutional 
organization of graduate education came first, in 1876 at Johns Hopkins. 

Graduate education grew enormously over the next few years. By 1914 when 
the AAUP was formed, doctorates were being awarded in more than twenty-six 
states. It is not exaggeration to say, as did Walter P. Metzger in his work. The 
Development of Academic Freedom in the United States, that American higher 
education underwent a revolution following the war years of 1861-1865. 

In large part, that revolution was based upon the growth and development of 
traditions of graduate education within the universities. It was a revolution in 
which higher education shifted inherently in its direction from functioning as a 
conserver of knowledge to becoming a center ior searching for new knowledge. 
Professors become not only teachers of the next generation, but also creators and 
researchers who produced the very knowledge they transmitted as teachers. It 
was a revolution at the core of the American university and the source of 
American technological-scientific growth and marked the emergence of Ameri- 
can leadership in science and graduate education. 

That leadership was not achieved, however, without another series of devel- 
opments in higher education beginning with the Second World War and con- 
tinuing through the 1960s. The war and U.S. defense posture that followed it did 
much to shape the economics of graduate education. Out of those economic 
concerns research and scholarly institutional complexes of great size and 
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greater diversity emerged. Just as the first revolution in hi her education was 
distinguished by the turn in direction from conserving to searching for new 
knowledge, the development of graduate education after the World War II years 
has had as its most salient feature a dependency upon governments for funds to 
support graduate education. Today we live with newer traditions in which the 
government's stake in graduate education is not only very commanding, but in 
some sense, borders on domination. 

The issues currently before us in graduate education grow out of these basic 
realities of our history. Our traditions inform us that our business as scholars 
and university educators is both to teach and prepare those who come after us 
and — no less important — to search for new knowledge, to do original research or 
creative work. The facts of life tell us that much of the financial support for this 
activity must come from state governments and the federal government. The 
public sometimes does not understand that we cannot teach research skills 
unless we are engaged in actual research. 

The public also does not seem to understand that undergraduates who are 
exposed to professors who are engaged actively in graduate training and re- 
search receive the best possible education for their own future graduate or 
professional school education. At the same time research and creative work, 
whether in science or in the arts or the humanities, is important in its own right. 
Therefore, when I speak about issues in academic research, I hope you wnll keep 
in mind that these questions also have implications for teaching new scholars 
and, of course, for the teaching of undergraduates as well. 

The issues that derive from the ferment and financial pressures of recent 
years have caused educators to begin to reconsider many of the old assumptions 
with respect to graduate education. For example: 

• Are the attitudes of Americans toward graduate education an expression of 
a new anti-intellectualism abroad in the land? 

• Will federal funds in support of graduate education decline in the years 
ahead or have we hit bottom? On the other hand, does more federal aid 
mean more control over graduate education? 

• Do we need a comprehensive federal policy for higher education in order to 
continue to provide high quality graduate training and to carry out long- 
term research programs? 

• What can universities do to ameliorate present economic conditions for 
themselves and for their graduates with advanced degrees? 

Underlying such questions, I believe, is the conflict that arises from the need 
of scholars to control every aspect of teaching and research as against the 
imperative of the people and their political representatives who argue increas- 
ingly that "those who pay the fiddler should call the tune?" 

Some say the remedy for our troubles is to achieve a national policy for higher 
education: a policy that will put a floor under the level of support for research 
and graduate educational grants along with ever3^hing else in higher educa- 
tion. Others argue for a system of federally supported universities and for 
greater planning and coordination of effort among universities. 

These issues may well point toward solutions, but we ought not to miss the 
crucial point. These issues are essentially and intrinsically political as well as 
educational and scholarly and scientific, and may have little to do with the best 
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approach to sustaining the scholarly efforts of our students and faculty in the 
universities where they are. Recognizing this fact of life puts a different frame 
around our common problems and should help remind us of our collective as well 
as individual responsibility to advance graduate education in general. 

The politics we most need at the present time is a politics of advocacy of the 
timeless values of education, of scientific research, scholarly achievement, 
freedom of inquiry— the very American values contained in our system of 
graduate education. This advocacy we should take unabashedly into the legisla- 
tures, funding agencies, to the public and to any place where we are permitted a 
forum. This is also a good time as W. D. Carey said in an editorial inScience this 
past August 

. . for a politics of reason. It has been in fashion to parade the costly failures 
of knowledge. Too little has been said of its indispensability . . 
Because graduate education is difficult, costly and complex, a series of doubts 
has emerged in recent years in the public's mind, especially about the distinc- 
tion between so-called "basic research'' and "applied research" as done by 
faculty and students. The public wonders, is "basic research" worth so much 
investment of tax dollars? What is it good for? Should we not invest instead in 
something with a problem-centered "pay-off," something like "applied re- 
search*'? Cannot graduate and undergraduate students be trained just as well 
by using practical problem-oriented research as by focusing on theoretical, 
original work? More generally, the public has been asking whether the knowl- 
edge sought with tax dollars cannot be made more relevant. Can the scholar and 
the researcher be held more accountable for what he or she achieves with the 

taxpayers* money? rfu 

This kind of issue is troublesome perhaps because it makes too much ot tne 
distinction between basic and applied research. William Bevan editorialized in 
Science in 1972 that "Research is research is research . . . that to dichotomize 
scientific research into pure and applied is to reify a speciousdistinction." Bevan 
meant that all scientific research is problem-centered and in this sense the 
distinction breakds down. But I do not think we can accomplish very much by 
denying the distinction altogether; we may do more harm than good if we take 
such an approach. i • u 

Recently, university scientists and others have been less apologetic than 
during the Nixon years about "basic research" and the results so far are 
~ encouraging. What people wanted to forget until very recently, when some 
vociferous scholars and scientists began to get through to them, is that applied 
research and basic research are compensatory each to the other and to good 
teaching— that without long-term, stable commitments to basic research there 
can be nothing in the well to draw from to conduct applied research. Also, unless 
students are accustomed to and exposed to theoretical research, they will not be 
trained to be our basic or applied researchers of the future. 

We may be just emerging from a period of deep turmoil with respect to such 
issues as the supposed dichotomy between basic research and applied research. 
Recent testimony in hearings of the Congress, statements in the media by 
politicians, including the President-elect, and funding shifts indicate that the 
assault upon basic research may be successfully repelled. This is a good sign that 
the best way to meet adversity is to defeat it. I believe that the scholars and the 
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scientists in our universities ought to speak aggressively and forthrightly for 
the great values of* learning and discovering both for its own sake and for 
teaching these values to students. 

The climate since the late '60s may have been influenced by anti-intellectual 
forces in the collective psyche, and if this is so, the beat remedy is to confront 
such tendencies, expose them, and resist them. American tradition is also the 
tradition of individual achievement, diversity, invention, progress, and a disci- 
plined pragmatism. These can serve us as we reassert our traditional worth and 
the absolute necessity that we not only have funds enough to research, learn, 
and teach in graduate education, but also to decide what it is we will investi- 
gate and how we shall organize our pursuit of learning. 

The politics of graduate education must also include intelligent sensitivity to 
other issues that concern and confuse the public. I have in mind particularly the 
impact of graduate departments upon undergraduate teaching and the impact 
of higher education generally on the local cornmunity of wnichit is apart — ^what 
we call **to^vn tod gown" issues. 

Graduate scholarship and education enrich undergraduate teaching. They 
produce a professor who is more knowledgeable about advances in his field, and 
provide professors with research and teaching assistants who permit them to 
spend more quality time with undergraduates. The teaching assistants them- 
selves convey to the students the sense of excitement and respect for learning 
that evolves from being part of an enterprise devoted to organizing and funding 
new knowledge for the benefit of humankind. We need to be more confident in 
presenting these facts to the public. 

In addition, the university today has to recognize that it is a vital part of its 
local community. It is wrong for universities to isolate themselves from commu- 
nities where their involvement can be mutually beneficial. Graduate depart- 
ments seems to be waking up to these realities. For exaniiple, one university's 
East Asian studies program found recently that funds to conduct graduate 
Chinese course could be obtained by involving the local Chinese-American 
community in auctioning-off paintings to help support their programs. This is a 
welcome change in attitude toward the community on the part of the university 
people that would have, perhaps, been more welcomed by the community if it 
had occurred before a funding crisis. 

But at another meg or university in a large city, we can see a different example: 
its urban institute has traditionally had little or nothing to do with the active 
reformers who are responsible for every worthwhile reform in the city. Poten- 
tially significant sources of support for research and teaching have never been 
identified or approached. The problem solvers in the institute go about their 
work without ever touching base with those local people who know how prob- 
lems have been solved; no bridges have been built between the urban institute's 
facility and the people concerned with the realities of the city. 

This situation should never occur. The general lesson for graduate education 
is that we must be adventuresome if we are to preserve and promote our own 
futures. We must be aware of resources available in our communities and we 
must reach out to the community and aggressively provide the services that 
education can provide. 

EnroUments and pla'<:ement opportunities are two msgor and related issues 
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in graduate education today. We have been living through a period in this 
decade in which diminished prospects for job placement of many graduates with 
advanced degrees has led to some hard times for graduates and for departments 
in terms of decreased revenues and enrollments. What should be the response of 
graduate enrollments to fewer placement opportunities? Should we admit and 
train fewer people if we anticipate fewer future jobs? Does graduate training 
make sense without a promise of eventual placement in the field? 

In 1972 when job prospects in many sciences looked terribly bleak, a national 
study examined the impact of the facts of job scarcity upon graduate enrollment 
in the field of physics. The author found that the perception by students of 
adverse economic prospects was lowering the numbers of students entering 
physics and that fewer students clearly meant fewer Ph.D.s in the short term. 
Thus, the students own perceptions led to a tapering-ofF of Ph.D.s in the field. So 
it appeared that the perception of fewer jobs alone reduced demand for 
advanced degrees— a good indication that decision-makers should not precipi- 
tate more dramatic reductions than necessary by trying to choke off demand 
artifically by other means. 

But it is not simple in any sense to resolve the problems posed by enrollments. 

The quality and size of enrollments are crucial in graduate education. As 
enrollments go so go budgets, the fortunes of faculties and research programs. 
Good students are essential in support of good faculty research and creative 
work. Hidden within enrollments are the key questions about educational 
standards, about admissions policies, about affirmative action for women and 
minorities and about the priorities we assign to differing fields of study. For 
example, how much should we pay for fine arts? For physics? For public admin- 
istration? 

I believe that we should always try to be responsive, to anticipate the direction 
of student desires and demand, and national needs, consistent with our best 
academic judgement. In no case should those who govern universities or those 
who control funds to universities put themselves in a position of closing ofFfields 
of study and investigation only because that endeavor seems to lack relevance to 
currently proclaimed national needs. Our history reminds us that what is in the 
national interest in the short term may prove ephemeral in the long run. 

And, if we are a people who believe the value of individual initiative, we ought 
to support the person who boldly seeks his or her own direction. That may mean 
that we will be awarding the Ph.D. degree to men and women who know that 
they may find no salaried work in their field of specialization in the short run- 
people who may knowingly wait tables to earn their daily bread but who pursue 
their interestar nonetheless. I do not think we want to create conditions in which 
people no longer have this kind of choice. But we must make sure that students 
who choose to enter any field are aware of the career prospects and are counseled 
adequately before they jneke that choice. 

Those who seek graduate educational opportunities must have it extended to 
them on an equal basis, regardless of rac^, sex or any criteria unrelated to merit 
and potential. The rigidity of our institutions and the hostility of our educa- 
tional traditions toward particular segments of the population has still not been 
overcome completely. There exists a continuing disparity in enrollments in 
graduate education disproportionately impacting on minorities and women 
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which cannot bo explained by the merit distinction. We can do better in higher 
education; I am at a loss to explain fully why we do not do better. 

The furor over special financial assistance for minorities in particular is an 
example of where we can do better. Misunderstandings have grown up about 
this; some ask why minorities should be treated any differently than other 
disadvantaged groups. But the facts — seemingly forgotten lately by some 
courts — are that minori* ies, in particular Spanish aumamed individuals and 
blacks, have been the ctims in the past of unconstitutional discrimination 
based on race or ethnici; /. This is not just a case of being economically disadvan- 
taged; it is not enough to be "color blind ifthose who have been denied their 
legal rights are to find redress now and in the future. Poor whitee, for sxample, 
may be economically disadvantaged and there must be special financial pro- 
grams to aid them to obtain education. But whatever caused this condition, it 
did not result from illegal, unconstitutional discrimination. That is a ma^or 
difference. During the Ford administration, many institutions in our society 
have become inreasingly insensitive to this difference. Perhaps the Carter 
administration will not stand idly by as this insensitivity persists. Those of us in 
higher education should do our best to implement financial support programs 
based on merit, financial support programs based on economic disadvantages for 
all races and sexes, and programs designed to relieve any disadvantages experi- 
enced as a result of illegal race discrimination. 

I believe graduate education for all students and faculty has seen the worst of 
economic conditions; of public misunderstanding of its importance; and confu- 
sion about the ways in which opportunity can be provided for men and women, 
minorities and non-minorities — all who can contribute to new knowledge and 
can benefit from training to engage in its transmission and creation. Believing 
in the best of graduate education, we will reverse recent trends completely in the 
years ahead. 
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Donald J. White 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to chair this session on Graduate 
Womanpower and Graduate Manpower. Your program booklet uses the short 
expression "Graduate Manpower," but of course we all know that the program 
committee used that abbreviated title in its historic generic sense to include 
both genders. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is not a wake, despite the lugubrious connota- 
tions of certain catchy phrases now sweeping the countiy. Such phrases in- 
clude, "America's Ph.D/s: A New Class of Migrants," and 'The Overeducated 
American." The last is the title of a stimulating new book by Professor Richard 
B. Freeman of Harvard University. One should have wished that Professor 
Freeman had chosen a title more nearly descriptive of the superlative research 
he has accomplished on graduate manpower in the United States. 

To be sure, the careful analysis of employment and supply trends, and the 
careful estimation of "internal rates of return" on the human capital involved, 
do suggest that those interested in graduate education must of necessity have 
in mind possible ways of expanding and restructuring markets. But this is a 
far cry from justifying the conclusion Uiat we are, indeed, in the age of the 
"overeducated American." To Professor Freeman's credit, he carefully delimits 
the application of his work and by no means suggests either that education for 
itself is not a good thing or that there do not remain veiy satisfying careers 
prepared for through graduate education, even though the differential return 
may not be what it has been in the past. More's the pity that the public at 
large may not appreciate such sophisticated distinctions. 

That is why all of U/< must be greatly concerned with the subject about which 
we are to hear today from our panel of experts. The future will be ushat we make 
of it, and one of the principal ingredients in making the most of it certainly 
consists in learning all we can as deans from experts on the subject before us 
today. 
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Dr. William C. Kelley, Executive Director of the National Research Coun- 
cil's Commission on Human Resources, is a successful and distinguished 
physicist. For some years now he has been also a leading student of the even 
more difBcult subject of high level manpower and womanpower development, 
allocation and utilization. Dr. Kelley is going to talk with us about projections. 
It gives rne great pleasure to introduce him to you now. 



WilUam C. Kelley 

My role here this morning is to offer some introductory remarks and obser- 
vations to set the stage for the speakers who will follow. My comments will be 
directed principally to projections of doctoral supply and demand and their 
uses. This about an anxiety-ridden a topic, as one can imagine, in graduate 
education these days. What '^e are really talking about is our human desire to 
know the future; however, we may phrase that and here I. remind you, with 
some uneasiness, that the ancestry of this goes back to the activities of those 
mysterious figures, who were regarded with awe by their contemporaries 
soothsayers, diviners and prophets. To my knov/ledge, none of the projectors 
who are now active follow a practice of inhaling the volcanic gases to induce a 
trance in which their mutterings as interpreted by the civil priestliood will 
foresee the future for their contemporaries. The present day practioners are 
concerned with projections and not predictions. They are concerned with mod- 
eling the trends of the past in an attempt to draw inferences from them about 
the future. 

Now let me come to the substance of my remarks which bears upon the 
issues of national policy. There are many of them and they are important. 
There is the question of the vitality of research and scholarship and the suffi- 
ciency of people who v/ill be researchers and scholars. There is the question of 
the recognition and fulfillment of individual aspirations— those who seek ad- 
vanced degrees and there is the question of institutional development or re- 
trenchment. All these are very much in the forefront these days and underlie 
our concern for trying to estimate future trends. 

The approaches to national policy concerning these issues are several. Here I 
refer you to the report of the National Borad on Graduate Education published 
in 1973 entitled Z)octoni/ Afanpo«;er Forecast and Policy, The National Board 
saw three ways of approaching these questions. One was through manpower 
planning, be it national or regional. Another was through human capital 
analysis which considers the individual return ou investment in education. 
Third, there is the approach that uses free student choice coupled, as the 
Graduate Board added, with the provision rf adequate market information as 
tc performance in the market The National Board examined these three pos- 
sibilities and opted for the third— free student choice coupled with the provi- 
sion of adequate market information. They did this on the basis that they 
believed that manpower planning overlooks mobility and flexibility of utiliza- 
tion. 

The National Board suumied up pretty much its views about the approach to 
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these matters in the following quotation, "graduate education is more than in- 
vestment in human capital, more than a means to train people for specific jobs. 
Although it includes both, graduate education is a process of human develop- 
ment for those who are capable and are motivated/' Other people may come to 
different conclusions about this matter and have different views. However, I 
would guess that if we were to talk to some of the unemployed Ph.D.*s or some 
who consider themselves underemployed, they might take a different view. 

My personal feeling about this is that free choice on the basis of adequate 
information is a good mechanism even though it has certain shortcomings. 
What are the motivations for making projections for the futtire? Freeman and 
Breneman in their report to the National Board on Graduate Education in 1974 
entitled. Forecasting the Labor Market Pitfalls and Policy, pointed to three 
reasons for making projections which they considered highly valid. The first of 
these was a tool for evaluating governmental policies. For example. One can 
vary the conditions and study the possible consequences of policy change such 
as scholarship or other kinds of student support. The second valid use, in their 
opinion, was an early warning system which may reduce a(^justment problems 
in the future, and finally a diagnostic device to direct attention to market 
problems which may be beyond the purview of individual decision makers. 
Less valid or invalid, in the opinion of these people were the following. First, 
manpower planning to balance supply and demand. They felt that it was an 
illusory goal. Secondly, to provide information to guidance counselors, faculty 
and students. They thought that was difiicult to achieve. Thirdly, to allocate 
educational slots in college courses. They felt that that was not a suitable use 
for projections. 

Let me turn now to some of the methodologies that they used as part of this 
review. First, one that is probably most often used and most often referred to is 
called a method of fixed coefficient projections of supply £uid demand. These 
start usually with demographic facts; i.e., the population and age groups and 
go on to consider very significant ratios such as the percentage of the popula- 
tion that enters college and receives a bachelor's degree and the percentage 
that continues into graduate school and the percentage that will eventually 
graduate with a doctoral degree. These projections are highly sensitive to the 
assumption that underlie them. They also depend upon the stability of the 
coefficients that are used to project numbers from one educational level to 
another. As a result, the people who make these studies usually give alterna- 
tive projections in wriich they vary the assumptions somewhat to see what the 
consequences are and the results. Occasionally, where they can, they use what 
they call market models in this technique. They put emphasis on factors that 
would seem to indicate how the principal performers are acting, the students 
who decide to go on to graduate study, employers and so forth. The second of 
the methodologies used is based on the input-output model of the economy* 
These are projections of employment levels all based on the assumptions of 
how the economy will move. Another approach is the human capital analysis 
that I mentioned earlier. To the extent possible, researchers are attempting to 
modify these approaches by including analysis of the market response of indi- 
viduals and firms. I think it is fair to say that only to a limited extent has this 
been possible so far. It represents a direction in which there is great interest. 
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One of the principal reaaons why it is so difficult to carry out is the fact that 
data are hard to come by on individual behavior in the market. 

Most of these studies I mentioned have dealt with projecting supply and 
demand of Ph.D/s. I know of very few that deal with master's degrees and 
master's degrees projections. I hope in the future much rnoire attention will be 
paid with the master's piroject ions. Finally, all of the methods are highly sensi- 
tive and dependent on dat-a sources. I mentioned some of the difUculties there. 
Here I think there is very great need'-'to improve the basic data banks from 
which studies of this kind can be made. The difficulty is that these are usually 
very expensive procedures. They involve obtaining information from individu- 
als with the possible consequences of invasion of privacy. Nevertheless without 
the date, the models cannot be developed. 

Who are performers in this arena? I think you know the National Science 
Foundation has been one of the principal organizations studying projections in 
supply and demand for doctoral scientists and engineers, and they have pro- 
jected their results to 1985. They have an established model of national projec- 
tions and use the fixed coefficient method. They have a market response model 
also, which places heavier emphasis over what has happened over die last few 
years. The report biannually on these studies and the next report will be made 
in 1977. The Bureau of Labor Statistics also makes projections in Ph.D. man- 
power including all fields not just science and engineering. They use the 
input-output model that I have referred to. The U.S. Oflice of Education also 
makes projections in the supply of Ph.D.'s. A very noteable report, made by the 
late Dr. Allan Cartter, studied academic supply and demand particularly for a 
young faculty. His book published in 1976 is one of the landmarks. Profes- 
sional societies and other agencies have also published studies. What are the 
results of these studies? The National Board on Graduate Education in the 
report that I mentioned earlier made some comments which I think are still 
valid, that is, of the market phenomena — academic demand, non-academic 
demand and supply — one can be confident really of only the projections of 
academic demand. The reason I think you understand. There are a number of 
technical reasons why it is difficult to get demand data from a non-academic 
sector and these have to do with proprietary information. As far as supply is 
concerned, it is an area which is highly sensitive to the perceptions of the 
market or availability of jobs and as I mentioned earlier, data on behavior in 
the market are lacking. 

Academic demand which has been carefully studied by Allan Cartter and 
others— can be described quite well and projected reasonably because it is 
heavily conditioned by demographic trends, particularly enrollment data in 
the undergraduate levels. A second comment made by the National Board was 
the need for system monitoring — the need to put more quality in the questions 
that were under study. Finally, I think that it should be noted that the federal 
government places too much stress on the immediate state of the market. This 
overlooks the educational lag and places too much emphasis on the short term 
fluctuations of the market. A question one might ask in considering the results 
of these studies is what their relationship has been through policy decisions. 
Here the picture is very mixed. It is clear that some mayor policy decisions 
indeed were heavily influenced by perceptions of the future supply and de- 
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mand of graduate manpower. But in many other instances the connection has 
been rather mixed. One new development in this connection you may wish to 
note is that as part of the National Researc.h Act 1974/ Congress called on the 
Secretcjy of HEW to ask the National Academy of Sciences to make a study of 
national needs for biomedical and behaviorial research personnel. This study 
has been in progress for several years, I believe you have seen some of the 
reports. The study does use more or less short-term projections as one of the 
bases' for its recommendations about training levels — the training levels that 
are recommended to the National Institutes of Health, Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse and Mental Health. In addition, there are a number of technical 
shortcomings that one notes about the projections that are made at present. 
For one, field differences usually are not taken into account, that is mainly 
because the data are often in aggregated form. Yet we know very well that the 
supply and demand situation for physical scientists is quite different from 
people in education or individuals in the humanities. We need then to dis- 
aggregate the data on a field by Held basis. Another factor that needs further 
attention is the very large number of graduate students and doctoral recipients 
who are foreign citizens, many of whom return to their countries. We need to 
make a distinction based on that fact. Then there are discrepancies that proba- 
bly one notices working from the same data source with different organizations 
and coming out with different projections. Perhaps when one thinks further it 
may not be such a bad thing to represent fairly the uncertainty that underlies 
these projections and the differences in the results. 

In summary, it seems to me that there already exists a large variety of 
projections. I believe they will continue to be made and should be made. I do 
not want to be negative on the desirability of having such information avail- 
able. I think there should be such projections. I believe that their relevance to 
the real world will vary enormously, as you have already seen. We should be 
rather modest and recognize that even though we do not understand com- 
pletely doctoral manpower, it is a part of a very large system that itself is not 
very well understood and is hard to regulate. We do not have in doctoral 
human resource and manpower a small enclave that behaves anonymously. 
Many of the questions of labor supply and demand are very difficult indeed to 
handle, and the labor market is a very hard one to know. 



Donald J. White 

Our next speaker is Dr. Stephen P. Dresch, who is the Director of Research, 
Institute for Demographic and Economic Studies; Research Associate, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; and of Yale University's Institution for 
Social and Policy Studies. Dr. Dresch started his career doing research on the 
economics of urban local government. Fortunately for us, he has become in- 
terested in the economics of higher education. He will talk today about human 
capital aspects of graduate womanpower and manpower under the title, "Per- 
spectives on Graduate Education and the Labor Market." I am pleased to 
introduce to you Dr. Stephen P. Dresch. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 
AND THE LABOR MARKET 



Stephen P. Dresch 

I must admit to a rather intimidated response to the title of this session. The 
very word manpower must coiyure in the mind of any right-thinking, scholarly 
person (and certainly graduate deans and erstwhile economists must be in- 
cluded in that class) the vision of an impersonal bureaucracy unceasingly 
moving chessmen on a board, ever seeking to maintain a mythical balance 
between a set of mythically available quantities and an equally mythical set of 
requirements. Bureaucracy, balance, quantity, requirement, avail- 
ability, . . . almost every image incorporated in that vision is sufficient to 
arouse a strong skepticism, if not dread and horror. 

Unless this vision is to persist and at least implicitly and covertly color and 
bias our discussions, it is imperative at the outset to develop a more appropri- 
ate (if ultimately not more congenial) frame of reference. The one within which 
I will attempt to structure my remarks, but which I will neither attempt to 
impose upon nor attribute to my fellow panelists, has at its center a perception 
of labor market developments as these have influenced in the past, and will 
continue to impinge upon, the evolution of graduate education. 

The first occasion on which I ventured to speculate on the rich topic of the 
evolution of graduate education was momentous for my career, whatever the 
momentousness of my contribution to our understanding of the processes of 
historical development. One consequence of the less than unanimous acclaim 
(or even sufferance) which I eiyoyed on that occasion was the externally pro- 
posed (I will not say imposed) modification of the title of a short monograph 
which I had prepared, firom Perspectives on. . . to An Economic Perspecitve on 
the Evolution of Graduate Education (Washington, D. C: National Board on 
Graduate Education, 1974). Now, I am devoted to my titles, more perhaps than 
to the texts which they accompany, and I brooded in deep depression over thAs 
event for some time, realizing finally, almost in a moment of sartori, one sure 
course of action by which I might avoid a future repetition of such an uncom- 
fortable, ego-shattering blow. The solution, simply, was to cease to be an 
economist. Thus, at an Emory University lecture series honoring the memory 
of a predecessor who had the misfortune while at Yale of devoting himself to 
the study of education (the education department was abolished during his, 
abruptly terminated, tenure), I announced that I no longer considered myself 
an economist and proceeded to symbolically bum my membership card in the 
American Economic Association. For want of a better, i.e., less descriptive, 
identification (and the demand for even nondescript identifying labels is, if 
anything, stronger than the demand for PhDs in 1965), I proclaimed myself a 
**80cial demographer." 

First, how does what I would characterize as a labor market perspective 
differ firom that which we commonly associate with a manpower, or manpower 
planning, perspective? 

The most important distinction resides in the explicit representation of pro- 
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cesses of adaptive behavior within the labor market perspective. The typical 
manpower approach might be briefly, if perhaps slightly unfairly, described in 
the following terms: Coefficients describing ithe actual utilization of a particu- 
lar type of labor in relation to levels of activity, on the one hand, and assumed 
(usually trend) changes in these over time, on the other, are combined with 
projections of future activity levels to determine total future requirements for 
this category of labor. 

Independently of the projection of future requirements, the currently avail- 
able stock of persons with requisite qualifications is aged, accoimt being taken 
of deaths, retirements and career changes. This provides an estimate of that 
component of futiu^ requirements which can be met Grom the current stock. 
The residual is then the net addition to the current stock which must be 
achieved if future requirements are to be met, account again being taken of 
attrition due to death and career changes of new entrants between the present 
and the target date. 

Now, one might ask, what if the flow of new entrants is greater or less than 
that identified to be required? The answer, as far as the manpower approach 
itself is concerned, is simply that this is just unfortunate. If there is an insuffi- 
cient supply, presumably, target activity levels will not be achieved. Alterna- 
tively, excess supply will be reflected in persistently long queues at the em- 
ployment gate or at the unemployment ofUce. 

Of course, even the mainline manpower analyst acknowledges that some 
accommodation will be made to the actual appearance of excess supplies of or 
excess demands for particular types of personnel. If colleges and universities in 
the aggregate demand more economics professors than are available, they 
might accomodate to this reality by, e.g., 1) passing the excess demand back to 
students, permitting queues to form for entry into economics courses; 2) per- 
mitting class sizes in economics to rise; or 3) raising tuition for students desir- 
ing to study economics. 

Note that in each case there is an accommodation which reverberates 
throughout the system. Even in the first, in which the school itself refuses to 
t.dapt in any direct manner, indirectly the adaptation takes place as students, 
in response to lengthening queues begin to substitute courses in political sci- 
ence, sociology, history or cosmetology for the economics courses to which they 
cannot gain entry. 

The critical process evident here .is one of substitution, the substitution of 
that \/hich is relatively more available for that which is less available, 
whether the signalling of relative availabilities takes the form of, e.g., prices 
or lengthening lines at the gates or classroom doors. 

Similar ac^ustments take place in the event of excess supplies. Horror 
stories of the Modem Language Association meetings notwithstanding, we 
really to not believe that those who do not find positions on previouisly prevail- 
ing terms simply form a reserve army of unemployed scholars, a reserve army 
which will be eroded only slowly over time through deaths due to suicide and 
alcoholism. 

Rather, if the number of economics Ph.D's entering the market for teaching 
positions exceeds the number of recruits sought by colleges and imiversities, 
then individuals will consider (and accept) positions with fewer perquisites 
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and lesser salary than they had expected. This, in turn, will lead academic 
employers to increase hiring rates (witness the increasing numbers of low cost 
post-docs outside of the traditional science domain); other academic employers 
not previously in the market for Ph.D/s will replace, e.g., masters level per- 
sonnel with now cheaper Ph.D.'s; ect. 

And of course, academic employers are not the sole source of demand, al- 
though they are of greater relative importance in some fields than in others. 
Thus, similar substitutions will take place in nonacademic employment, as 
candidates accept lower-level, nontraditional positions that they would not 
even have considered before, and as employers substitute the more highly 
qualified for the less qualified. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that this multifaceted process of adjust- 
ment, accommodation and substitution is ultimately mutually beneficial for all 
of the parties involved. By comparison to ever lengthening queues, everyone is 
better off; or in other words, we are witnessing a positive sum game. This is not 
to say that the adjustment is not painful, even traumatic, for some the the 
participants, only that the alternatives would be even more painful and 
traumatic. 

Now, all of these processes of adjustment, accommodation and substitution 
are ignored in the formal component of the traditional manpower analysis, 
which in effect takes a snap-shot view of conditions prevailing at one point in 
time and interprets that snap-shot as the norm, regardless of the peculiarities 
which may be inherent in those conditions. 

Even more seriously, the analytics of the manpower approach provide, or 
identify, no link between the "manpower" system and the educational system. 
Within the broader labor market perspective, that link is again provided by 
adaptive behavior in response to labor market signals. Thus, relative em- 
ployment opportunities facing current cohorts of labor market entrants consti- 
tute signals to current cohorts of students and potential students, signals 
which are reflected in changing educational and career decisions and hence in 
the composition of futxu-e labor market entrants. 

In general, it can be argued that this process of adaptive behavior is stabiliz- 
ing, i.e., that it will imply a tendancy toward equalization of labor market 
conditions across fields of study and between the more and the less educated. 
However, in the short run and under certain circumstances it may in fact be 
destabilizing, and this possibility, its manifestations and its consequences 
should be recognized. 

Consider, for example, the case of education: The virtual evaporation since 
the late 1960*s of employment opportunities for persons with bachelor of edu- 
cation degrees may have led, in the first instance, not to reduced investment in 
education as a field of study, but to greater investment as many of those 
bachelors degree holders who did not find employment continued into graduate 
school in hopes of placing themselves closer to the head of the next period*s 
hiring line. More generally, even though the Tull employment" advantage of a 
college education may be very low, high aggregate unemployment may lead 
many persons to continue in school, simply because the prospect of unemploy- 
ment greatly reduces the effective costs and increases the effective returns to 
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schooling.* Under temporary, short-run circumstances of these varieties, adap- 
tive behavior may in fact serve to increase the amplitude of quasicyclical 
swings in labor market conditions. 

Ultimately, however, adaptive, labor-market-responsive behavior is almost 
certainly stabilizing. Thus, depressed labor market opportunities facing edu- 
cation baccalaureate and masters degree holders seeking teaching positions 
will reduce the inflow of undergraduate (and therefore, with a lag, graduate) 
students in education, serving eventually to equilibrate the market. 

Thus, all things considered, the labor market perspective offers a much more 
optimistic, or at the least more complaisant, perception of the workings of the 
highly educated labor market than is provided by the traditional manpower 
approach. 

It should be pointed out, however, that adaptive behavior is easier, less 
traumatic, and probably more rapid under some cinnimstances than others 
and for some participants in the process than for others. For example, adapta- 
tion to positive signals is probably easier than responsive adjustment to nega- 
tive signals. Thus, behavior responsive to excess demands is presumably less 
difticult and more rapid than behavior responsive to excess supplies/ 

Consider a student who has devoted substantial resources (years of his life, 
funds, etc.) to a difficult educational program, motivated at least in part by 
expectations regarding employment outcomes which derived from the experi- 
ences of previous cohorts. If the conditions which he actually confronts on 
entry into the labor market are significantly less rewarding than anticipated, 
and if there is any prospect for recoupment through a marginal additional 
investment, then there will exist a strong psychological incentive to make this 
additional investment. This is precisely the situation of the education degree 
recipient, who, in response to a paucity of teaching jobs, continues into 
graduate school. Because previously incurred costs are effectively sunk, this 
marginal investment may in fact be totcdly imeconomical; for all practical 
purposes the individual may simply be throwing "good money after bad." And 
in any event, responsive adaptation to labor market deterioration will be 
facilitated for those at earlier stages of their educational careers. 

Similiarly, adaptive, responsive behavior is almost undoubtedly more pro- 
nounced and more rapid on the part of individuals than of institutions. Consid- 
er, for example, the capacity of graduate schools to respond to changes in the 
level and/or composition of student demand. In light of tenure and contract 
commitments to faculty, the existence of more or less specific plant (labora- 
tories, libraries), etc., adaptation would be expected to be much more sluggish 
for institutions than for actual or potential students. 

But even for institutions, the capacity to respond to changing signals will be 
greater under some circumstances than others. Thus, while difficulties will be 
encountered in accommodating an institution to any major change in configura- 
tion (relative growth of some fields, relative decline in others) which results in 
greater relative importance for some groups (schools, departments) and lesser 

1. (See Stephen P. Dresch, 'Human Capital and Economic Growth: Retrospect 
and Propsect/' U. S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, forthcoming 
December 1976.) 
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importance for others, still, this type of change can be more easily accommodated 
in a period of aggregate growth, in which no component of the system, not even 
the declining components, must sufTer an absolute contraction. In a period of 
overall stability or contraction, when the response involves the expansion of x 
at the expense of an absolute contraction t)f y, or the relatively lesser contrac- 
tion of X than of y, institutional inertia and resistance to change can be ex- 
pected to be significantly stronger and more paralyzing. 

Needless to say, implicit here is the suggestion that this increasing rigidity 
and resistance is the prospect which you in graduate education will face and 
with which you will be forced to deal, for better or for worse, over the coming 
decades. 

Parenthetically, it might also be suggested that the capacity of institutions 
to respond to changes in the configuration of demand will be greater when the 
predominant source of that demand is ultimately the higher education sector 
itself Thus, an excess demand for economics Ph.D.'s will reflect an excess 
demand of students for economics courses, which together will increase the 
number of high quality applicants to graduate programs in economics, which 
in turn will provide a cadre of graduate student teachers to augment the 
supply of undergraduate courses, in the process freeing senior faculty for 
graduate teaching. In short, the process of academic response to changing 
academic demands involves a system of mutually reinforcing and accomodat- 
ing adjustments. .-.^ 

And again, implicit here is the suggestion that academic demand for the 
graduate educated will play a relatively declining role over the intermediate 
future, reinforcing the difficulties which will be encountered as the system 
shifts from aggregate growth to stabilization or decline. 

In this context, how can the labor market environment of graduate educa- 
tion over the recent past, e.g., the last twenty years, be characterized, and in 
what directions can the highly educated labor market be anticipated to move 
over the intermediate future? 

To understand recent history, it is necessary to recognize the critical role of 
the 1940-1960 absolute decline in the size of the "educationally malleable" 
college age group, on the one hand, and the rapid change in economic struc- 
txire, characterized especially by a dramatic shift of emploionent toward sec- 
tors in which the highly educated were traditionally disproportionately repre- 
sented, which occurred over the postwar period, concentrating in a relatively 
brief time span economic changes which had been held in abeyance by the 
succession of depression and war. 

This juxtaposition of rapid economic change and declining college age 
cohorts served to drive up rates at which these cohorts were in fact educated. 
But this process of rising rates of educational attainment persisted even after 
the appearance at the college level of the greatly inflated cohorts of the post- 
war baby boom. Because of the delayed entry into the labor force of these 
expanding highly educated cohorts, delayed precisely because of their high 
educational attainments and prolonged schooling, the relative excess demand 
for highly educated labor persisted, further driving up educational attain- 
ments. 

The implications for graduate education of this historical pattern of devel- 
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opment are precisely what would be expected. Especially after the late 1950s, 
with rapid growth in college enrollments, the general excess demand for the 
highly educated created a specific excess demand for faculty. And par- 
enthetically, faculty demand became an increasingly important fraction of 
total demand for Ph.D.'s. Thus, after declining over most of the 1950s, the 
proportion of new Ph.D.'s entering college teaching rose significantly after 
1958. This occurred even in the face of a simultaneous post-sputnik surge in 
research activity and in demand for research scientists, largely explaining the 
dramatic increase which occurred in the academic proportion of total research 
expenditiire. 

Thus, rapid increases in college attendance both reflected and contributed to 
an excess demand for high-level manpower, which induced correspondingly 
explosive increases in graduate school enrollments and in PhD and related 
outputs. 

Needless to say, this economic-demographic scenario contained the seeds of 
its own desi^raction. And by the late 1960's germination occurred. When the 
wave of highly educated war and postwar cohorts, graduate and postgraduate, 
was finally spewed into the labor market, these interrelated excess demands 
were quickly converted into excess supplies. 

The current situation, then, can be briefly, but accurately, characterized as a 
chronic deterioration in the labor market conditions facing the highly edu- 
cated, both baccalaureate and advanced degree holders. And parenthetically, 
one should not permit oneself to be seduced by ihe post-1973 partial resxirgence 
of rates of college-going and hence college enrollment, and of employment 
prospects of new Ph.D/s. These phenomena, paradoxically, are attributable 
fundamentally , to the severe national economic contraction which has oc- 
curred. The rapid rise in the national unemployment rate has induced what 
will ultimately be recognized as only a temporary resurgence of college going, 
and as a re^sult of this resurgence, the contraction which will reappear as the 
national reir^ V-' > ^^r^reeds (presaged by the failure of enrollment to rise this 
year, reflect^^;^; V^^i^^^, afe^iliza^^^ of unemployment rates) may well be deeper 
and more severe than would other^nse have been the case. Thus, it may well be 
most unfortunate that the anticipation of incipient contraction of the highly 
educated labor market which began to emerge in the early 1970's, at a time 
when appropriate adjustments could have begun to be made, has been dis- 
placed by a tentative (but ultimately short-lived) optimism, if not euphoria, 
and a consequent failure to prepare seriously for a future which will be very 
different from the past. 

It would also be a serious mistake to believe that the reemergence of a 
"saturated" highly educated labor market will be only a short-term phenome- 
non, lasting no more than five to ten years. Assuming substantial movement 
toward something approximating full employment, college enrollment will 
begin to contract significantly after 1976-77, and is not likely to reach a trough 
until the early 1990's Because the age distribution of the highly educated has 
rapidly shifted downward, even "replacement" demand will be mai^nal or non 
existent. While this is descriptive of the highly educated in general, it is 
especially descriptive of the very highly educated, most notably college faculty. 
Thus, a resurgence of academic demand for Ph.D.'s is at least two decades off, 
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and in the interim the market will be persistently weak in many fields. 

Thus, the coming decades will constitute a difficult and trying, if not 
traumatic, period for higher education in general and for graduate education 
in particular. Graduate enrollment will decline, decline is also likely to be 
observed in the academic share of research, and nonacademic Ph.D. demand 
will probably increase dramatically as a proportion of total demand, all of 
which will interact to create strong pressures for, and also strong resistence to, 
institutional adjustment and adaptation to changing conditions. 

The only device which can be offered, in light of these prospects, to those 
responsible for, or at least presiding over, the continuing evolution of graduate 
education is this: Maintain and if possible increase the capacity for responsive 
adaptation to future developments. While this will be difficult, the conse- 
quences of increasing rigidity and paralysis will be much more serious, ulti- 
mateiy culminating for many in literal rigour mortis. To enhance the capacity 
to respond will necessarily call into question a broad spectrum of traditional 
practices, practices which emerged over a century of virtually continuous 
growth. But the incompatability of these growth-dependent patterns of institu- 
tional structure and functioning with a prolonged period of relative decline . 
will have to be faced if the effectiveness, and even the survival, of many of your 
institutions is to be maintained. 

The most divisive issue which will arise in this context will involve tradi- 
tional tenure practices, an issue the divisiveness of which will be greatly 
increased in many institutions by the spread of unionization and collective 
bargaining. The threat inherent in a failure to deal with this issue is, without 
exaggeration, frightening. As the proportion of age cohorts receiving Ph.D.'s 
has increased rapidly, the "qualify" or "effectiveness" distributions of these 
Ph.D.'s has necessarily shifted downward, in the aggregate if not in each 
institution or program. But notwithstanding this deterioration of quality, the 
persistent state of excess demand for faculty has ensured that these persons 
would not only become employed but would also become tenured. 

Now, the relative desirability of college (including graduate) teaching will 
decline as institutional and sectoral contraction sets in; witness the decline of 
relative faculty salaries over the last several years. But this deterioration in 
conditions of employment in colleges and universities will be greater if these 
institutions find themselves unable to dispose of the now more prevalent un- 
productive faculty. The threat here is actually more serious than might ini- 
tially appear: Unless the unproductive are somehow eliminated, the more 
pronounced deterioration will lead the most productive faculty, generally 
those with the best alternative options, to desert academe. This process of 
"negative selection" (to use a term suggested to me by W. Lewis Hyde) will 
only further erode the quality and vitality of higher education at all levels. 
And note that to succeed in dispensing with unproductive faculty will have 
some effect on graduate enrollments, as marginal opportunities are created at 
least the most able members of coming cohorts. 

I feel compelled, after setting forth what I believe ar5 well-founded visions of 
profound gloom, to close on an optimistic note: The general state of the highly 
educated labcr market should begin to improve significantly by the end of the 
centiuy, as the inflated (in size and in educational attainments) cohorts edu- 
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cated over the 19608 and early 1970*8 finally begin to be mercifully eliminated 
by death and the innnnitie8 of age. But even here caution i8 in order; apart 
from the horrendous (but unlikely) possibility that life expectancies of these 
bloated cohorts might greatly increase, the continuation of very low fertility 
rates, and incrementally responsive adjustment to the slow improvement in 
the highly educated labor market after 1990 render most improbable the pros- 
pect of an early twenty first-century Golden Age of graduate education even 
vaguely suggestive of the Golden Age which ended in the 1960*s. 



Donald J. WWte 

Neal Rosenthal is the Assistant Chief, Division of Occupational Outlook, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. He has been 
with the Division since 1962 and has coordinated its research activities since 
1970. He is a graduate of Boston University. He is one of the people responsible 
for the B.L.S.'s programs designed to identify the defects of Federal expendi- 
tures on occupational requirements. He is considered to be one of the nation's 
leading authorities on occupational supply research. That is the area about 
which he will talk with us today. It gives me great pleasure to introduce Neal 
Rosenthal. 



THE PROSPECTIVE FOR Ph.D. SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 

Neal H. Rosenthal 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook program has provided 
information on the job outlook in specific occupations for about three decades. 
This program, originally designed to provide information for career guidance 
programs has now become the primary federal program developing national 
projections of occupational demand and supply for use in educational planning. 
Our primary guidance publication is the Occupational Outlook Handbook, and 
information for use in education planning is published in a variety of special 
publications including P/ii>. Manpower: Employment, Demand and Supply, 
1972-85, with which I believe most of you are familiar. Today I plan to focus on 
work that updates this publication, which has just been published in a new 
publication. Occupational Projections and Training Data, BLS Bulletin 1918.^ 
The information on Ph.D's is in less detail than our earlier publication, but the 
same basic data are presented. 

I am sure it comes as no surprise to you that the supply projections for Ph.D's 
over the 1974-85 period greatly exceed projected job openings. Projected open- 
ings from growth and labor force separations total about 200,000 for the 1974- 



1. Revision of Occupational Manpower and Training Needs, BLS Bulletin 
1824. 
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85 period, whereas the projected supply of new Ph.D's available for employ- 
ment in the United States is projected and about 420,000. (See Table 1.) 

Ph.D's in some fields are expected to feel the effects of this projected over- 
supply more strongly than others in their efforts to find satisfying jobs. A large 
potential surplus is projected in the field of physics, life science, mathematics, 
social science, and aiucation. In chemistry the potential surplus is relatively 
small, and in engineering the difference between projected supply and demand 
is very small, with the balance on the demand side. 

One of the most significant statistical measures to identify potential prob- 
lems in the labor market for graduates in specific fields is the ratio of new 
supply to projected job openings. These ratios range from a supply eight times 
greater than demand in business and conunerce to supply being four percent 
lower than demand in engineering. 

TABLE 1 

Projected Opening* and Entrantt fuf PhD'm by Field, 1974^5 



openings 1974>86 



Field 


1974 

Employ 
ment 


Projected 
1985 
Require* 
ments 


Percent Death — 
Change Retire- 
1974-85 Growth ment Total 


Projected 

New 

Supply 


DifTerence 
between New 
Supply & 
Opening 


All Helda 


378.400 


488.600 


29.1 


110,100 


91,600 


201,900 


422,900 


221,000 




















natural science 


177.500 


237.500 


33.8 


60,000 


44.000 


104,000 


139,400 


36.400 


Engineering 


35.000 


56.700 


59.0 


20.700 


9,600 


30,300 


29,100 


(•1.200) 


Physical science 


68,500 


86,300 


25.9 


17.800 


16,400 


34.200 


38.300 


4.200 


Chemistry 


37,700 


43.300 


U.8 


5.600 


8.600 


14,200 


18.000 


3,600 


Physics 


24,700 


26,900 


4.8 


1,200 


5,400 


6.600 


12,100 


5,500 


Life science 


60.000 


78.900 


31.6 


18.900 


14,700 


33,600 


69.500 


25,900 


Mathematics 


14.000 


1C.600 


18.8 


2,600 


3,200 


5^ 


12,400 


6,500 


Social science 


71,600 


101.600 


41.9 


30.000 


18.300 


48.400 


86300 


40.400 


Psychology 


26300 


46.200 


75.6 


19,900 


7.700 


27.500 


38.100 


10.600 


HiuDftnitiee 


46.600 


45,900 


M.4) 


(-60O) 


9,800 


9,100 


62,600 


43,400 


Education 


68.700 


87,400 


27,2 


18,700 


16,600 


35.200 : 


116.400 


804200 


Business & 


















commerce 


6.500 


6,800 


3.8 


200 


1,400 


1300 


13,300 


11.700 


Other 


7,400 


9,300 


24.6 


1.800 


1,800 


3.600 


33,300 


9,700 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Ratio of New Ph.D. Supply to Job Openings, 1974-85 



Field Ratio Description 

All fields supply 2 times as large as demand 

Engineering supply 4 percent lower than uemand 

Chemistry , supply 25 percent higher than demand 

Physics , supply 85 percent higher than demand 

Life Science supply 75 percent higher than demand 

Mathematics supply 2 times as large as demand 



Social Science and Psychology supply 80 percent higher than demand 
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Arts and Humanities .. 

Education 

Business and Commerce 

The numerical difference also varies considerably among fields. For exam- 
ple, the numerical difference between supply and demand is 80,200 in the field 
of education and only 5,500 in physics, yet both are considered in the signifi- 
cant oversupply category. 

It's also interesting to compare the growth rate of Ph.D's in a specific field to 
growth of the field as a whole, as well as to growth in total employment. Total 
U.S. employment growth is projected at 20 percent between 1974 and 1985. 
Engineers as a group are projected to grow by about 33 percent; requirements 
for Ph.D engineers are projected to increase at about the same rate. In riiemis- 
try, total employment is projected to grow by 29 percent, faster than tlie aver- 
age growth in total employment. Requirements for Ph.D chemists, hoxvever, 
are projected to grow by only 15 percent reflecting the prospective decline in 
college and university advanced degree enrollments in this field. Physics has a 
similar situation (total growth 25 percent and Ph.D. growth 4 percent) but the 
growth in life science and mathematics is very similar for both Ph.D*s and the 
field as a whole (30 percent and 17 percent, respectively). 

Despite the significantly large difference between projected openings and 
new supply, the likelihood that Ph.D's will experience high levels of unem- 
ployment is not strong. Instead imderemployment — employment in a job re* 
quiring less skill than the worker has acquired — with its inherent job dissatis- 
faction, may become widespread. Many new Pb.D recipients will find them- 
selves actively seeking and successfully finding jobs outside of traditional 
teaching and research roles. Whether or not they successfully adapt to their 
new role remains to be seen, but there is no question that many will experience 
great disappointment at being unsuccessful in obtainIt)|: dj@§3I6d posj^i^pns. 

Perhaps you are now asking yoiurself, how creditabl,^ ire these projectr^ns? 
Will these projections which are somewhat dismal.fbr many be realized? 'ffp 
give you some feeling for an answer to this questiion^ 1 would like feriefly 
discuss the methods used to develop thenu First, Iffit say thai I reali25e that 
nobody can predict the future with certainty. Thuifl,! would like to nsake sure 
that you understand that the projections presented above sfhotild not be taken 
as a firm prediction of the future. However, some Ibasic assjjmptions can be set 
out and past relationships can be projected forward into f^tut*e. T:) the 
extent that our assumptions are correct and that basEC relationahips ^o not 
change dramatically, the projections can identify the l\jkelihood of certain sitfu- 
ations occiurring. Many factors, of course, cannot be fij^eseen with certainty^ 
such as the federal government's policy regarding res6iarch on solving tjse 
energy crisis. Different policies in this regard can have widef/idiffering effects 
on the demand for Ph.D.'s. In developing our projections we are foiled to make 
assumptions concerning these policies— sometimes we are right and some- 
times we are wrong. However, the Bureau has been fairly successful in the 
past in identifying significant manpower developments and we are constantly 
conducting research to improve our projection capabilities and developing new 
data to use in our projection etfforts. 



supply nearly 5 times as large as demand 
supply 3 times as large a^; demand 
supply 8 times as large as demand 
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The projections I have presented earlier are based on the following broad 
aiisuniptions. That: 

• the institutional framework of the U.S. economy will not change radically 

• social, technological and scientific trends will continue 

• the economy will gradually recover from the high unemployment levels of 
the mid-1970's and reach full employment in the mid-1980's 

• no m^'or event such as widespread or long-lasting energy shortages or 
war will significantly alter the industrial structure of the economy 

• trends in the occupational structure of industries will not be altered radi- 
cally by changes in relative wages, technological changes, or other factors. 

Within the firamework of these assumptions a model of the economy was 
constructed that ties together in a logical manner population, labor force, 
productivity, GNP, employment by industry, and most importantly for our 
discussion today, employment by occupation. I will not go into the details of tiie 
projection procedures except to say it is a very complex operation. Those in- 
terested in the details should consult Occupational Projections and Training 
Data, 

The Ph.D projections were developed by relating trends in the proportion of 
workers in an occupation holding a Ph.D to total workers in that occupation, 
by sector of the economy (education^ industry and business. Government, and 
nonprofit organizations). Trends in these ratios were developed for the late 
1960's, prior to the apparent surplus conditions beginning in the early 1970*s. 

On the supply side, degree projections developed by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES) were used which are based on the past ten year 
trends in enrolbnents for advanced degrees. In the BLS supply calculations, 
individuals were excluded from these totals who are expected to emigrate or 
return to their home country. On the other hand, workers with Ph.D's who 
were expected to immigrate to the United States were included. 

Overall therefore, our projections assume a continuation in the current pat- 
terns affecting the supply and demand of Ph.D's. But, can we realistically 
expect these patterns to continue despite the problems that apparently will be 
caused in the labor market. The study of economics tells us that relative wages 
acUust during periods of surplus. Thus, an excess supply of Ph.D's can be 
expected to result in lower relative salaries. In turn fewer persons are likely to 
complete Ph.D programs, and employers wUl likely hire more Ph.D's, because 
they can get better trained workers at a lower relative price. And, this is 
exactly what happened during the early I970*s. Earned doctor's degrees which 
doubled fit)m 1964 to 1970, have risen much slower during the 1970's and an 
increasing number of Ph.D s were hired to perform jobs outside of traditional 
Ph.D roles. _ ^. . 

These acUustments are likely to continue. The U.S. Office of Education is in 
the process of revising its Ph.D projection even lower. (Preliminary results 
indicate Ph.D degrees between 1972 and 1985 to be 25,000 lower than the 
previous estimate) And. eventually studies of demand may have to consider an 

2. In educational institutions, trends in the ratio of Ph.D's to total faculty 
were used. 
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increasing number of jobs for Ph-D's outside of teaching and research as de- 
mand rather than surplus. 

Many factors will iniluence the adjustments that take place. One significant 
factor, of course, will be the decisions taken by deans of graduate schools and 
other university administrative officials concerning expansion of Ph.D pro- 
grams or establishment of new programs. This adjustment has already taken 
place in many instances as you well know. Policies of different federal agencies 
regarding support for graduate students: in certain fields also can have a bear- 
ing on the future supply-demand situation for Ph.D's. These decisions and 
their resulting effect will be watched by BLS analysts and others involved in 
developing projections of highly trained manpower and incorporate this infor- 
mation into projections prepared in the future. 

The projections which I discussed earlier are in fact, revisions of those that 
were developed a few years earlier. It may be of interest to you to know the 
difference between our current and earlier projections. 

Overall the revised projections show a smaller potential surplus than the 
original projections. On an annual basis, the original study showed an average 
surplus of about 30,500 Ph.D's a year, whereas the revised study shows an 
average annual surplus of 20,100. Most of the decrease from the original study 
stems from a decline in projected degrees to be awarded. In the driginal study, 
NCES projected that nearly 610,000 Ph.D's degrees would be awarded over the 
1972-85 period. By the time we conducted our revised study, NCES revised its 
projections down to about 508,000 Ph.D awards over the same period. In addi- 
tion, the data based used to develop estimates of labor force separations was 
improved and the results indicate openings to be much higher. Growth did not 
change significantly for Ph.D's as a whole although some difference occurred 
in individual fields. For example, requirements for engineers increased and 
requirements for physical scientists decreased. A m£gor cause of this decrease 
was the lower degree projections, because a large part of the demand for Ph.D's 
stems from the need to teach students enrolled in graduate programs. Lower 
enrollments, therefore, leads to lower demand. 

You all are probably aware that the NSF also developed projections of Ph.D 
manpower, which cover scientists and engineer. You may remember that an 
article was written in Science magazine showing the difference in numbers in 
the two studies. NSF and BLS staff convened together following that article to 
identify the differences and found the m^yor difference resulted from NSF's use 
of projections of degrees developed by themselves whereas BLS used NCES 
degree projections. The revised NCES projections are fairly close to those that 
NSF developed, and if we re^id our old study using the new NCES projections 
the results would be very aim^ar. 

Actually, the basic conci^^si^ns of the two studies were the same despite the 
numerical differences. Both studies indicated a surplus situation and both 
agencies realized that ac^ustments would take place. The BLS study was done 
about a year prior to the NSF study although it was not published until about 
the aame time. If NSF redoes their study they would also differ from their 
original. The methodology of the two studies, however, differed somewhat so 
the results could never be identical- For example, the NSF used the relation- 
ship of Ph.D's to research funds to develop requirements for PhD's in 
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nonacademic R&D. They also ut3ed student faculty ratios to develop demand 
data in colleges and universities where BLS used OE projections of faculty as 
the independent variable. 

Despite the differences in the methods and the specific numbers, however, it 
is clear that more Ph.D's are currently being turned out of our nation's schools 
than can be used to fill positions traditionally held by Ph.D's. The market has 
acyustment mechanisms however, both on the supply and demand side, and 
experience during the early 1970's shows that this mechanism has a signifi- 
cant effect. The potential differences between demand and supply is appar- 
ently narrowing, but studies must continually be conducted to monitor this 
situation very closely. 



Donald J. White 

Holding our "clean-up position"— fourth in the batting order— naturally is a 
dean and a most distinguished and seasoned one. Dr. Robert M. Bock, Dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin since 1967, is also a noted 
professor of molecular biology and has been at the cutting edge of that disci- 
pline. He will provide for us the perspectives of a graduate dean. I am most 
pleased to introduce to you Dr. Bock. 



Robert M. Bock 

The influence of national manpower needs on Federal and State support of 
graduate education is the subject of intense analysis and discussion at both 
State and national levels. During the past two years I have served with com- 
mittees of the National Research Council and worked with Dr. Kelly on the 
difficult task of evaluating and projecting biomedical research manpower 
needs as related to federal training programs. I have also been involved in 
budget building discussions and reviews with State of Wisconsin legislative 
and executive analysts. 

As a Graduate Dean, I found myself trying to relate these manpower studies 
and discussions to the roles and responsibilities of a Graduate Dean. As one 
looks over the components of a m^or graduate university it is evident that the 
mission of the University includes diverse components. Some parts of^our 
universities have long had manpower production as the mission for which 
State or Federal support is made available. 

We are aware that the State support of certain professional schools in our 
universities have been very strictly tied to production of high quality profes- 
^onals to meet the publics need for physicians, veterinarians, dentists, nurses 
and specific health professionals. Access to health professional and law schools 
has been available to only a limited number of qualified appHcants The fed- 
eral role in health professional manpower training has been focused on keep- 
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ing tuition low enough and facilities good enough that quality training is 
available to qualified applicants at a cost well below the actual instructional 
cost' 

Schools of Engineering £uid of Education are also supported by States at a 
scale related in large measure to the manpower needs of the supporting public. 
However, the limitations on access £md the public expectations for filling local 
needs are not as intense as in the health professions. Graduate engineers are 
known to be mobile on a national basis and graduate training in education has 
a m^or career advancement role for State teachers. 

Most of us recall the 1950*s and 60*s when enormous federal programs pro- 
vided stipend £md tuition support to graduate students in the sciences, the; 
social sciences, humanities and engineering. These federal programs were 
funded in response to projected manpower needs. NDEA, NASA, NSF and NIH 
all supported large numbers of students for broad manpower needs, in areas of 
concern to these agencies. A review of the growth of these programs reveals 
that the demographic data which identified the coming needs were valid, and 
the programs were highly successful in providing the faculty to staff our enor- 
mous expansion of universities in the 1960's. These federal programs, supple- 
mented in their early days by large numbers of Ford, Danforth and Rockefeller 
fellows, were national investments in high quality manpower for broad needs. 
States played important roles in the same effort by keeping tuitions low and 
building the facilities to train and later to absorb a large part of the highly 
trained product. 

Contrast that scene with the 1970's. Federal support is carefully tailored to 
avoid further expansion, NSF has tied part of its much smaller student .'mpport 
program to very specific national needs, NIH has had payback provisions in - 
troduced by Congress along with a mandated annual analysis of health 
search manpower needs. States find themselves ixnwiiling to operate their 
expanded university systems at the low tuition levels under which they grow 
and ask that students borrow to pay ever larger percentages of the inetiuc- 
tional costs. 

As students and parents plan and save towards investments in education, as 
faculty, administrators, legislators and voters consider the optiiViVm deploy- 
ment of their resources for the future, they share common concerns about the 
opportunity and need for specific trained scientists, profsssionale, and schol- 
arSi 

The unemployment rate continues to he lower as the educational level in- 
creases but the economic return is no longer the golden invescmeii^ ^ ji the 50*s. ; 
Even though the momentum of building new universities, providing /:*onven- 
lent local higher education and expansion of existing sclioois continued into 
the 1970's, my University has long experienced the impact of the marketplace, 
of shifting federal resources and of alert, well informed students who vote with 
their feet. 

The free expression of choice in a national giaduate education market by 
well informed students has resulted in m^or internal shifia in program con- 
tent, size and focus. The dramatic swings of federal priorities from a space, 
defense, and technology race, through an intense era of production of college 
teachers to fill that genuine need, toward saving a troubled environment and 
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then to social, economic and technical fixes for scarce resources, for recession 
and over-population have moved the University and its students along with 
the swinging pendulum of national priorities. 

As the national priorities changed, so did the funds for graduate training 
and for the federally funded laboratories, computers and resources needed to 
provide an effective training environment. These resources were won (and 
mnst be continually rewon) in national competition where quality, and output 
are measured closely. In times of generous funding, more schools could com- 
pe^>, but with toda/s scarce dollars and the ravages of recent inflation, the 
weaker program^- drop b^^ch in support won and i.u ability to attract students. 

Dramatic c>tange8 have been occurring for a decade. The peak years for 
UW-Madison graduate starts was 1967. While total graduate enrollment has 
been within 4% of 9000 for 10 years, the internal shifts are many times 4%. 
The Master of Arts output dropped nearly 30% from its peak of 1968-69, while 
the Master of Science grew moderately and the Master of Business Adminis- 
tration tripled in the past decade. Ph.D. output peaked in 1970-71 and is down 
15% from that peak. The internal shifts are far greater than these total figures 
imply. 

Nationally, chemistry and chemical engineering Ph.D. reacted sharply to a 
perceived excess in the late 1960's, and peaked in 1970-71 (chem) and 69-70 
(chemical engr.l By 1974-75, the output was down 10 and 20% respectively, 
an overcorrection causing current shortages as the economy begins to recover. 

As students became more concerned on their employment prospects, they 
chose m^'ors, options within a major or minors to broaden the market for their 
skills or to move toward areas of emerging need. 

Many of our graduates today move into an excellent market where they have 
numerous jobs from which to choose. Others find they must accept far less 
prestigious posts than did the students who graduated a decade ago and they 
must seek more widely to secure an adequate position. Will college graduates 
be willing to invest the time and money for the smaller fiscal advantage now 
associated with graduate training? In the 1980's we will have the first children 
of the very large numbers who took graduate training in the 1960*s. Past data 
implies that children of graduate degree holders are more likely to aspire to 
graduate education. This predicts a new rise in the 1980's of the percent of 
college graduates who go on to graduate school. 

While it is readily documented that m^or changes have been brought aDout 
by the job market, population shifts, economy, student interests and feder^ 
support, should a University do more than respond to the changes in funds and 
in students available? Since excellence wins funds arJ students, a strong pro- 
gram will be solvent and v/ill give its students better employment oppv^-*:mity 
than the average student will fi.nd. ui 
Even in a field of limited job prospects, ar. '^ixcellent progrr a will be able to 

place its students. . 

Departments should be morally obligated to inform students of their recent 
placement record and to help them acquire the b^st national data on employ- 
ment in their field. Administrators are obligated \o make hard deasions as we 
review our programs so that resources can be diverted away from programs not 
placing students adequately, not attracting good students or not winnmg an 
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appropriate level of federal support. It has been necessary to make these hard 
decisions in order to adapt to . the internal dynamics which have occurred and 
must continue to occur. 

Graduate training is a national enterprise and the influence of any one 
school on the national supply/demand status is usually negligible. Thus, it is 
appropriate that the federal government monitor national manpower needs 
aiid by capitation grants, training grants, fellowships and research grants 
move fimds to the areas of highest current priority. We Deans, as individuals, 
will have little impact on national manpower shortages or surpluses but by 
striving to be selective in supporting the best quality of our programs, by 
recognizing the great diversity of our mission, we can strive for the quality of 
training which will serve our own graduates well. The intellectual attraction 
of some fields may match poorly with financial gain and yet be a satisf3dng 
investment to the student. In industry and government, the decision to invest 
in highly trained manpower should reflect the quality of manpower available. 
Only by maintaining high standards of quality can graduate education con- 
tinue to win the needed public support of its costs, the confidence of the em- 
ployers of our st ' tr lsnts and of young men and women who must dedde whether 
to dedicate years of their lives to demanding graduate study. 
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J. Chester McKee, Jr. 

The session this morning was arranged by the program committee in recog- 
nition of the tremendous importance of increasing educational opportunities in 
graduate education for minorities and women. We have asked Dr. John 
Turner, Associate Dean of the Graduate School at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, to take the responsibility for organizing the panel. Dean Turner 
has done a magnificent job of bringing to us an outstanding group of speakers 
and individuals who have been active in this area. 

Before I turn the program over to Dean Turner, I would like to mention that 
the Council of Graduate Schools has a formal committee on the disadvantaged 
graduate student, headed by Dean Wesley Elliott of Fisk University. 

At this time it is my pleasure to turn the podixun over to Dean Turner. 



John B. Turner 

Good morning. I am especially pleased and uplifted by this morning's ses- 
sion. 

We do have a very serious topic to discuss this morning and have a cadre of 
distinguished scholars and educators to conmient on the subject of increasing 
minorities and women in graduate education. It is indeed appropriate and 
essential that this body addi-ess the issue of minority and women students in 
graduate education. At the precise time when blacks and other racial 
minorities are beginning to make progress in increasing their numbers in- 
graduate schools across the country, colleges and universities are being hit 
with budget cuts and a failing economy. There is a feeling that retrenchment is 
setting in and ihsit commitments made in the heyday of large federal grants 
and bulging buckets are being broken. Now, funding is tight and times are 
hard for higher education. Those of us who are in the forefront of the struggle 
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to increase the current number of minority/and ^yomen graduate students are 
very concerned about recent efforts toward this goal. The legal cases now m 
court pose a real threat to the momentum correcting past inequities and 
underrepresentation of special racial groups. The Bakke and Georgetown Uni- 
versity cases are examples of attacks on programs and efforts to increase the 
number of minority students in graduate and professional schools. 

The business of this organization and that of our individual institutions m 
regards to minority graduate education is still labelled unfinished business. 
We have a great deal to do and we should be about it today. The panel this 
morning will not rehash a description of the problem. I think if you read the 
puhlicatioa, Minority Participation in Graduate Education, you will find that it 
does a very good job of documenting where we are and where we should be 
going 

Our panel this morning consists of four graduate deans and two profession- 
als from Washington— a very interesting marriage. We have asked each 
speaker to take a few minutes to articulate their particular perspective and 
then will entertain questions and comments at the conclusion of our last 
speaker. 



A NATIONAL EFFORT TO EXPAND 
MINORITY GROUP PARTICIPATION IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Sheu'on C. Bush 

The name Ad Aoc Consortium on Minority Graduate Education sounds con- 
siderably more impressive than its actual existence warrants. I will briefly 
summarize the objectives of the Ad hoc Consortium, its genesis, and explain 
what it is and is not. Then I will describe the basic outlines of a proposal for 
federal support of minority graduate education for consideration by the mem- 
bers of the Council of Graduate Schools. . 

The Ad hoc Consortium originated from a desire expressed by several in- 
stitutional, association and foundation staff to follow-up on the recom- 
mendations of the recent report of the National Board on Graduate Education 
entitled M/iorify Group Participation in Graduate Education. The report tma 
been previously endorsed by a number of representatives of black higher edu- 
cation associations and institutions at a press conference in early June 13/b 
At about the same time Derek B ok. President of Harvard University, had 
developed a draft proposal for a federal program designed to increase the 
number of minority men and women earning doctoral degrees that would then 
be available for faculty positions in colleges and universities. 

These interests coalesced in an informal meeting in mid-June of representa- 
tives from three graduate schools, higher education associations and founda- 
tions From this discussion it was concluded that universities might produc- 
tively develop cooperative activities in order to improve the effectiveness and 
efficiency of their individual efforts to expand minority participation, and a 
great need exists for federal support for minority graduate education. A 



broad'based effort should be initiated to encourage federal funding for this 
objective. 

During this initial discussion it was decided to convene a small group of 
high-level administrators from doctoral institutions that had expressed con- 
cern about minority participation. In addition, a proposal for a planning grant 
to initiate these two broad activities should be developed. (The proposal was 
subsequently funded by three private foundations.) 

At this follow-up meeting hosted by the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
in early August, representatives from 18 gradiiate institutions, government 
and the sponsoring foundations were present. From an intense debate about 
the problems and possible solutions emerged: 

1. An outline of general areas in which doctoral schools might effectively 
implement cooperative activities. A m^'or premise was that any coopera- 
tive program should try to build on existing institutional resources. Many 
activities could be undertaken without extramural funding for student 
aid.) 

2. A consensus about the need for an informal consortium or association that 
would provide information, communications, and coordination functions. 
The group did not envisage establishment of a formal organization with a 
large administrative infrastructure. Rather, the consortium organization 
would be defined only insofar as individual cooperative institutional proj- 
ects required coordination from a national perspective. Such an ad hoc 
consortium would serve primarily as a catalyst for institutional and na- 
tional efforts, rather than as an operating organization in and of itself 

3. The need for a national effort to persuade the federal government to 
assume a major responsibility in assisting institutions to expand opportu- 
nities for minority men and women to pursue graduate study. The group 
imanimously endorsed the basic recommendations of the National Board 
on Graduate Education for a federal program of competitive instutional 
training grants as a promising strategy for increasing minority partici- 
pation. 

As a result of this third recommendation a proposal for federal support 
of minority graduate education is being developed. It is this proposal 
which I wish to describe to you. 
The goal of a program of federal support should be expansion of opportuni- 
ties for talented minority students to enter and successfully complete graduate 
study, especially in disciplines where they have been most underrepresented 
and which offer reasonable employment prospects. Such a program should 
emphasize the following points: 

1. The federal role should complement, not supplant, existing institutional 
efforts. 

2. Although the program should not be remedial, it must be recognized that 
money (student aid) is not sufficient to overcome the barriers limiting 
minority participation^ Funds must be available to institutions for infor- 
mational, recruitment, supportive service and other activities if minority 
students are to be enabled to not only gain access to but also to complete 
advanced study. 

3. There is a need to provide an educational environment conducive to minor- 
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ity student achievement— in other words-7-to set into motion a self- 
sustaining process wherein minority student peuticipation is the accepted 
norm, not the result of special effort. Therefore, a federal program should 
attempt to encourage institutional commitment and leadership in attain- 
ment of these goals that will be sustained beyond the immediate federal 
funding effort. 

4. The fundamental process of graduate education demands that the student 
be integrated into the mainstream of departmental teaching and research. 
Faculty involvement is key and must be encouraged. 

5. The broad diversity in institutional missions, resource capabilities and 
needs must be recognized; thus, individual institutions must be permitted 
flexibility in responding to the constraints on minority access. 

Through a program of competitive institutional grants, institutions would 
submit proposals to the federal government (the U.S. Office of Education pre- 
sumably) that would include the following components: 

1. Definition of explicit objectives in terms of numbers of students and the 
target population. Each school would specify the recruitment, supportive 
service, summer programs or other activities that would be implemented. 
In sum, it would propose the kind of package (financial aid and other 
activities) believed necessary to increase minority student access and 
maximize the prospects for student success. 

2. Description of existing and proposed institutional commitment to these 
goals, i.e., current and proposed activities. The grant should iiot be viewed 
as an institution-building mechanism nor one that would channel lai^e 
sums of money into administrative infrastructure. Most of the funds would 
be directed to student aid (awarded on the basis of financial need) with 
additional funds allotted as are deemed necessasy for supportive services 
to promote student achievement. 

3. Maintenance-of-effort provision. This should be included in each proposal 
to ensure that federal funds complement, rather than substitute for, exist- 
ing institutional conmiitments. 

4. A proposal could be complex involving many kinds of activities or simple; 
for example, a school might request funds only for student aid if it has 
determined that financial assistance is the prime barrier to expansion of 
minority enrollments. 

It is suggested that federal funding of $30-40 million per year would be 
required to exert a significant impact, allowing about 50 grants to institutions. 

Two concerns have been expressed about this approach: student choice of 
institution and program would be limited since not all universities would 
receive grants, and funds might be diverted to expemd existing graduate pro- 
grams or for elaborate administrative organizations that would not serve the 
main purposes of the federal objectives. 

At the present time there is also support for a supplemental program of 
portable fellowships, restricted to minority students, awarded on the basis of 
academic merit without regard to financial need. The three goals of this kind of 
program that would require federal funding are: 
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1. to acknowledge and reward academic excellence attained by talented 
minority students; 

2. to motivate the most talented minority students to pursue doctoral study, 
students who might othenvise seek immediate emplojnnent or choose pro- 
fessional study because of the financial incentives; and 

3. to maximize student choice of fields of study and institutions (since not all 
schools would receive institutional grants). 

This portable fellowship program would provide both a stipend paid to the 
student and a cost-of-education allowance for the institution. One hundred 
new awards per year is recommended, or three hundred awards (new and 
continuing) annually once the program is in full operation. Several reserva- 
tions have, however, been expressed about this approach: 

1. Portable merit fellowships would aid students who are likely to receive 
support anyway; thus such funds would not work to expand the number of 
minorities entering graduate study; 

2. There would be a natural tendency for universities that are financially 
hard-pressed to reduce their own resource commitments to minorities if 
students enter with external funds; thus federal funds would merely re- 
place rather than complement existing institutional funding; 

3. The establishment of national selection criteria patterned after the cur- 
rent NSF fellowship program would be counter to present efforts to reduce 
excessive, inflexible reliance on standardized criteria such as the Graduate 
Record Examinations, rather than trying to employ other predictors of 
academic success for minorities; 

4. A separate fellowship program restricted on the basis of race and ethnic 
status might be perceived as "second-class'; 

5. It is unlikely that two programs will be funded by the federal government. 
While most agree that the institutional grants program should receive the 
highest funding priority, priorities could be reversed and the portable fel- 
lowship prograni funded as a token commitment to minority education 
(and also perhaps expanded to include women and disadvantaged non- 
minority students, thus having only a minimal impact on minority access); 

6. The constitutional question is overpowering. Almost all legal scholars be- 
lieve that a program in which eligibility is determined only on the basis of 
race and merit is both politically and legally infeasible. 

Funding for any effort to assist minorities faces yet other obstacles. The 
passage of new legislation for this purpose is unlikely. While existing legisla- 
tion might well serve for this program, thus requiring only an appropriation, 
there is some concern that such a program would not be entirely consistent 
with congressional intent as expressed in the origiwl legislation. Moreover, in 
a time of purported "oversupply" of doctorates, a program to produce more 
Ph.D.'s faces considerable skepticism. Yet there are some positive signs. 
Higher education institutions are gaining a more sophisticated understanding 
of the problems facing minority students and developing clearer insights into 
how to resolve these problems. Therefore, they can be more persuasive in 
stating the need for a substantial federal program of assistance. The difficul- 
ties in hiring minority men and women as faculty in colleges and universities 
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have been widely publicized and the bleak prospects^for affirmative action 
plans required by Executive Order 11246 in the absence of successful efforts to 
increase the number of minority persons earning advanced degrees signal the 
need for federal action. Congressional agency staff have expressed widespread 
interest in this topic. 

In sum, I invite your participation in developing and supporting this propo- 
sal. If any legislative and appropriations efforts are to be successful, they will 
require the broad, genuine commitment of many sectors of the higher educa- 
tion community. It is clear that now is the time to pursue actively solutions to 
the problems that we have been only discussing for all too long a time. 

INCREASING OPPORTUNITIES AND 
PARTICIPATION IN GRADUATE 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Laurine E. Fitzgerald 

As a participant in a panel session, representing diverse institutional and 
^governmental employment settings, and which has at least a dual focus on 
i ethnic minorities and women as graduate students, it seems appropriate to 
I briefly note the perspective from which I couch the status and need for addi- 
! tional efforts in the provision of graduate education for women, 
i The University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh is one of a cluster of thirteen univer- 
[sities within the Wisconsin system, only two of which are "doctoral" institu- 
itions, and the UW-Oshkosh is one of the eleven "master's" universities. How- 
lever, prior to 1974 and the beginning of my current role, I had been a graduate 
Ifaculty member, teaching at the graduate level since 1959 in three large in- 
Istitutions. My comments this morning will derive from interactions with mas- 
ter's and doctoral women and men and by virtue of my faculty activities in the 
^west and midwest. 

\ Jn preparation for this paper, with sole focus upon women as graduate stu- 
clents, it seemed important to anticipate the possible mind set of this confer- 
ence body with respect to the topic. It is not entirely a new topic of concern for 
this group. The CGS and regional graduate groups have, in recent years, had 
at least one segment of every program with a similar title; nationally, affirma- 
tive action has required almost every postsecondary institution to confront 
recruitment practices and policies impacting graduate students, faculty and 
aclministrators. What then are the motivators? Is it to increase opportunities 
or to increase the numbers for the applicant pooZ? It would seem that many 
graduate educational opportunities already exist for women, and within this 
decade the hidden agendas have been flushed from faculty departmental ad- 
missions closets. The most recent five years has produced a turn-round in 
reported student and staff recruitmentpmc^fces; it is the proportionate current 
resultsy as reported, which are curiously consistent with that of past practice. 
As we view the future for graduate schools and graduate deans, the topic looms 
larger in importance for our institutions; the same conferences of graduate 
deans typically include more than one topic which bears directly upon steady 
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state or reduction -economics topics, projected enrollment declines, alternate 
educational delivery systems, non-traditional degree programs, etc. 

Whether the motivation for more women graduate students is altruistic 
education, or a product of an academic marketing/management posture, the 
goal of increased participation by women at the graduate level remains clearly 
in focus. The "recruitment" dimension, which is implied hy the topic, and our 
focus on strategies has puzzled me. Initially it would appear that the graduate 
dean or the graduate school is the most illogical place to focus this topic, with 
the single exceptio5\ of administration of large and well-funded grants pro- 
grama. Since funding for graduate study especially earmarked for women is, at 
best, limited and comes primarily from private l^^undations, even this aspect 
seems remote from the work ci the graduate dean. 

However, considering the role and the vantage point of the all-institutional 
'location" of concern of the graduate dean vsdthin the educational model of 
American postsecondary education, there is a unique opportunity for graduate 
school administrators to serve a potentially significant catalytic role. 

I prefer to avoid having to develop a ratiouale for women's studies courses, 
theme concentrations or nwgors; for the provision of loans and scholarships 
from unknown sources or from federal funds; for the elaborate patterns of 
recruitment of potentially able women for faculty and staff positions which 
have faculty developmtint/staff in-service components, since these are ac- 
tivities which institutions and organizations have already attempted with 
varying degrees of success. I would prefer to consider the populations which 
must become involved in the entire educational system, kindergarten through 
the baccalaureate degree, and to project what must be done, by all educators. 

An essential element for future success i:i increasing the nu nbers of qual- 
ified women who will participate in graduate education might be a change in 
the self-concept of the graduate dean. A changed tself-perception should be 
followed with a shift in focus and role. The foregoing notion stems from my 
fairly recent arrival within the dean ranks of graduate schools, and my at- 
tempts to read descriptive statements about the work of the graduate dean. 
Have you focused, recently, on the paucity of definitive statements regarding 
this element of postsecondary education? More importantly, the most firequent 
adjective employed regarding the graduate dean is charisma. Charisma ought 
to be changed to catalyst, as a descriptor for graduate administrators. 

If it can be assumed that "opportunities" for graduate participation by 
women exist in ever-increasing numbers, then it will become mandatory for 
graduate deans to assist in increaang the incentives for graduate education for 
wotten, and the corollary activity will be to increase the aspirations for 
graduate education by women. Two populations can be identified. . .the female 
applicant pool for 1977 and the rest of this decade; tho female applicant pool for 
1987 and beyond. The women who apply in the near future have ahready been 
significantly culturally conditioned regarding the life roles which require or 
encourage graduate study. Those women in 1987 who apply, at age twenty-two 
or beyond, are still in the grades and may have expanvied horizons resulting 
from cultural and educational activities directed toward the elimination of 
gender role stereotyping. It is very possible that there will be no enrollment 
decline, for women graduate students and that marked and significant in- 
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creases can be anticipated. If equal proportions of the bright and able little 
girls are encouraged to pursue advanced graduate work in the same K-12 total 
cultural and educational developmental model as little boys. 

We, as graduate deans, faculty members and private citizens should be able 
to have some impact in the non-graduate sphere, attempting to generate aspi- 
ration among young women. An active, not passive or "charismatic" role is 
required. 

For example, public educational systems have shown a steady downward 
trend in the past fifty years for leadership roles for and role models of women 
in teaching and administrative positions. Less than 1/lOth of 1% of superinten- 
dent titles are held by women. Yet almost seventy years ago, the first woman 
president of the National Education Association was the Superintendent of the 
Chicago Metropolitan School District, and she was not a token woman holding 
this kind of m^or responsibility. In slightly more than twenty-five years, the 
proportion of women as elementary and secondary principals and assistant 
principals has dropped to less than 30% on a national basis. Additional "hidden 
dissuaders" for women to aspire towards fields requiring graduate study are 
found within tlie text books, library resources, and the curriculum of the 
mfiyorit^ of elementary and secondary schools. The situations are coming to 
light, and very slow responsiveness can be noted in some school districts. 
Publishers of school texts have indicated that it is possible to convert to the 
metric system, but that sex-fair content in mathematics, social sciences, and 
literature is virtually impossible. Is there any wonder that there is 'Yeminine 
fall-out" of the very bright and able high school girls and the average girls, 
before attempting college, and that this pattern is reflected in graduate atten- 
dance as well? It wQ\ild seem that a graduate stafT could have gieatest impact 
at the taxpayer's and citizen level in supporting curricular assessment, teach- 
ing practices, and the search for and appointment of women in administrative 
and leadership roles. 

At the post-secondary level, and within those institutions offering graduate 
education, graduate deans can review ciuriculum and content in the liberal 
arts and education departments which shape the biases of future teachers in 
the elementary, middle and secondary schools. In addition, although we admit- 
tedly have little, if any, direct involvement in the degree program admissions 
process, and perhaps little active participation in recruitment, it is possible 
that a proactive posture will be ours in the future. The all-institutional nature 
of the graduate school, the opportunity for a macroscopic approach to the total 
graduate curriculum might be the most appropriate departure point to launch 
a review of policies or procedures, courses, textbooks, or other aspects of 
graduate student life which disproportionately impact women. Graduate edu- 
cation remains predominantly a masculine activity, with many of the regula- 
tions tacitly supporting the married male graduate student. Beginning in 1783 
when Lucinda Foote passed an examination for admission to Yale, and was 
denied "on the basis of shape of skin" there have been overt and covert deci- 
sions from faculty admissions committees which dominate the graduate stu- 
dent aspiration-inspiration cycle, negatively affecting women. 

Perhaps a factor which should be of msgor concern for most graduate schools 
of relatively recent origin^ is the data which note that "nothing succeeds like 
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success". . .in the attraction and graduation of numbors of women graduate 
students. The Tidball study documents the success of doctoral women in di- 
verse fields from those institutions which have a long <and continuous history 
of large numbers of women undergraduates, and g^.fiduaia students. Another 
dimension of the same study di3cuments the identical pattern among men, 
especially noting large numb&rs of male faculty and students in sharply fo- 
cused academic fields. In shorty what has worked well i'or men has won ed for 
women at the graduate level, and there is some supporting evidence that the 
transition fi-iim hif^Ii Fci svk to co?i^.ege and perseverance at college has similar 
profiling. 

ISvo final elerients se^jh} *5U.e:.tial for discussion of the topic this morning. 
The first is "tims arvi ^iace" , .-nd the su^rond refers to the aspiration/support- 
building role of the faculty. With reference to the first noted area, and encom- 
passing the two populations previously noted. . .the immediate applicant pool 
for 1977, and the somewhat longer range target group of women— in 1987, 
most graduate schools should consider graduate women as non-tradition&i 
students, r;vei: v/.thin cont • ^ry patience \Vj^ tnay be able to anticipate a 
change in the proportion ot • -en bom in the ir^id 1960*s who will become 
graduate students in 1987, ai:.ps as a result of career development pro- 
grams, counseling r M7d " . >deis. However, the current woman graduate 
sftudent is an aduH, an-- .>»nds to be self-supporting (whether married, 
separated or single ) and irequently is fiilly employed. Can and will graduate 
education directly confront, especially at the advanced degree levels and in 
professionally oriented d*^gn:es, delivery models which meet the needs of 
adults who may have aimc^t fuU-*;ime responsibilities within the home or 
within employment? Among iho mo^icJs, Saturday or week-end classes, modu- 
lar units, mediated instruction, computer assisted or interactive instruction, 
appear to be possibilities. A id, will resid* ncy for the doctoral degree maintain? 

A final possible strategy stems from y f^ry informal assessments made by a 
number of women graduate faculty on several midwestem campuses. Wo.ner. 
doctoral candidates are queried about who encouraged them pursue the 
advanced degree. Few women doctoralcaniyJater, indicate that they V/«re ever 
encouraged to "go on". Of those who yfei'e encouraged, generally within the 
social sciences, the women indicate that vt was a woman pr feasor who first; 
discussed the possibility, and offered encouragement. After the candidate has 
identified an interest and/or submitted an application, she frequently receives 
support from male professors and peerSvln the latter case, most candidates 
indicate that the male professors and peers expressed some coiic^-m about 
home and family relations, and attempted to be "supportive*'. 

Most men who have been questioned about encouragtn»r»nt for the dsxitorate 
have indicated that a major professor initiated the discussion, tj^-picaliy in the 
junior or third undergraduate year. Thm simple difference between the «n- 
couragement given and bas(Ki i>;: may be the factor which tencrj to ciiiise rm 
age differential among doctoral candidates, male and female, witb the females 
tending to be older. 

The goal of attracting more women to graduate degree programs is nation- 
wide. It will require changes in attitude on the part of those>Wi:o shape the 
young child's perceptions of self and educationally related adult roles; post- 
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secondary education will have to change the environment from Cue historically 
based, now invisibly supported male domain with systems of encouragement 
and support for mde stwden^^; and, educational institutions will have to ex- 
tend far beyond token ap;^5i5?,tment3 of women in leadership roles, and aggres- 
sively cx)nfront the forihr/^ (S deiiv^'ty of graduate programs. 

These, with many other factors, tnay lead to increasinfr numbers of >yom3n, 
in proportionately greater numbers, to take advantage of the opportunities ir. 
graduate education. 
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A tlVE-YEAR EXPERIMENT IN Ai FIRMATIVE 
ACTION AT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSiTY 

Frank W. Hale, Jr. 

The graduate school of The Ohio State University serves 114 departments 
which offer the Master's degree and 85 departnc^nts which offer the Ph.D. 
degree. The enrollment on campus is approximately 51,000 students; the 
graduate scho^>l enrollment is approaching Sfc^OOO students. I have been asked 
to discuss "Opijortunities for Misioriities in Graduate Education at The Ohio 
StRte Univeis?ty." Permit me to rephrase th« tdpic as "A Five-Year Expen- 
ment in Affirmative Act-. n at ^he Ohio SU»*.^ University." 
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THE PROBLEM 



Subsequent to the campus uprisings of 1968 and 1970. I was invited to 
become a member of the administration of the graduate school at Ohio State in 
the Summer of 1971. At that time, there were fewer than 200 full time minor- 
\ty group students among the 7,000 or so graduate students on campus. Upon 
inquiring about the lack of black presence among the graduate student popula- 
tion, i was informed by departmental administrators that they could not locate 
qualified black students who could meet the admissions requirements at Ohio 
State. Limited as the pool of available black candidates were, I found the 
statement both disconcerting and distressing. For having served in black • 
higher education for twenty years prior to my connection with Ohio State, I 
was fully aware of the products of black institutions, which though un- 
heralded, have made a most magnificent contribution to higher education. It 
must not be forgotten that the vast majority of black professionals, physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, business persons, and others completed their undergraduate 
degrees at these black institutions. And the background preparation which 
they received at these black colleges and universities was validated by the 
most prestigious universities of America and from around the world r om 
which they later received their postbaccal aureate graduate and professional 
degrees. 



THE CAUSE 



The problem of limited minority representation among graduate students at 
Ohio State was due to a variety of factors. While black Amencaiis represent 
about 12 percent of the total population, blacks represent only six percent of 
the actual composition of the total college and university enrollment. In diort, 
blacks are only half-way keeping up with themselves on the ladder of educa- 
tional advancement. Of course, there are also certain disciplines that histon- 
rally have been considered "offlimits" for blacks which has helped to maintam 
a limited pool of prospects in mathematics, health sciences, engineering sci- 
ences and in some of the professions. The American Chemical Society reports 
that blacks make up only 1.1% of all practicing chemists. Less than one per- 
cent of the 40,000 engineers graduated annually are black. There is only one 
black physician for every 4,298 black citizens compared to one white physician 
for every 649 white citizens. There is one black attorney for every 4,000 black 
Americans compared to one white attorney for every 680 white Americans. 
There is one white dentist for every 1,982 white Americans, and there is one 
black dentist for every 8,400 black Americans. The problems of black represen- 
tation are even more critical in such professions as optometay pharmacy and 
veterinary medicine. And the eariier Bryant study reminded us that the of 
nearly 10,000 doctorates that were awarded annaully during the late sixties, 
only about 0.8 percent were awarded to black Americans. 
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THE SOLUTION 



Thus, it became clear that dramatic innovative steps woiild have to be taken 
to implement a program aimed at achieving parity and equity for minority 
students who were seriously underrepresented at The Ohio State University. 
The Crossland report on Minority Access identified hoth the weed and the 
importance of designing programs to counter the tinderrepresentatlon and the 
underutilization of minorities in the academic community. 

was the post-King assassination era that produced the explofsive climate 
v»h\cih orated a series of critical campus situations that made it possible for 
w-rite institutions to make an uneasy peace with blacks, /aid The Ohio Stav^ 
Ciiiversity was no exception. If not out of a sense of humanity, certainly, out of 
a need to meet the demands of black students and to quell the violence and 
destruction on campus, the University reacted instinctively to its predicament. 

Earlier, I mentioned that black colleges and universities historically have 
been a gol'd mine for black talent, and that is where we began. In fact, we 
borrowed a chapter from the Woody Hayes story. Woody Hayes has built a 
football empire at Ohio State over the years. As you know, he certainly does 
not wait for the best football players in the country to apply to him. To the 
contrary, he finds out where the best players are, seeks them out, and uses 
every plausible persuasive technique in order to recruit them. And so we 
assumed that this approach to an extra-curricular activity ought to be good 
enough for academe itself 

The whole concept of affirmative action from my perspective suggests the 
need for assert iveness and the use of positive initiatives in an effort to attract 
minorities to an institution. It is not enough to declare that an institution is in 
the business of providing "equal opportunity" to all applicants — that if stu- 
dents apply, they will receive fair and equitable consideration. A college or 
university that has had a pattern of historical neglect or discrimination with 
respect to minorities has some "image building" to do. And if it expects 
minorities to accept its statement of aflinnative action commitment, it must do 
an about face, and run just as rapidly in the right direction as when it was 
running in the opposite direction. 

Thus, The Ohio State University graduate school began an intensive search 
for minority talent in the summer of l97l. A two-pronged recruitment pro- 
gram was initiated. The first part of the program involved visitations to black 
campuses all over the nation to interview students and to inform them of Ohio 
State's new commitment and of gnraduate program possibilities and fellowship 
opportunities at the University. At that time, the fellowship program included 
a package of approximately 40 five-year fellowships leading to the Ph.D. de- 
gree valued at $20,000-$25,000 each. The second feature of the recruitment 
program was the institution of an annual graduate school visitation days* 
program, a two-day program in which fifty black colleges and universities are 
invited to send their five highest ranking seniors (with a 3.00 or above on a 
4.00 scale) to the Ohio State campus. This program is now an important tradi- 
tion and an annual event on the graduate school calendar. 

The visitation days* program always includes an opening convocation when 
the 250 honor seniors are informed about admissions procedures, housing, 
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financial aid opportunities and student services. On the second day, students 
tour the academic departments of their ititeresta to confer with faculty, to see 
departmental facilities and resources, and to receive some indication as to the 
prospect of their being admitted into the graduate school with financial sup- 
port. Following a luncheon with members of the graduate faculty, the students 
meet with graduate students to discuss all aspects of graduate student life. The 
capstone of the two-day visit is the visitation days* Banquet attended by the 
honorees, faculty members and administrators, fellows-in-residence, and 
community leaders. 

Since the talent search began in 1971, the results have been impressive. 
Black enrollment in Ohio State's graduate school has risen from 200 to approx- 
imately 650 in 1975. The felli^wship program was modified in 1973 when the 
University began awarding iVre-Y^iar Minority Master s Fellowships an- 
nually. 

Also in ?:.^73, the Graduate School published a booklet entitled. They Came 
and Ths>^' Conquered. It is a biographical compilation of Ohio State University 
black alumni who have established successful career profiles. The idea was 
conceived from students on black college campuses when they inquired, "Who 
are the blacks who are the graduates of Ohio State, and what are they doing?" 
Most knew of former black athletes such as Jesse Owens, Mai Whitfield, or 
Paul Warfield, but few were aware of such distinguished alumni as Judge 
Robert Duncan, Dr. Helen Edmonds, Dr. Samuel Cook, Dr. Delano 
Meriweather, or Chancellor Charles Lyons, Jn 

To date, 303 fellowships have been awarded to black students compared to 
the 12 black students who were on fellowship in 1971. Already, 194 of these 
fellowship awardees have been awarded graduate degrees. This figure repre- 
sents a success rate of 64 percent of those who have received fellowships, and 
there are approximately thirty students among the aggregate who are still 
doing advanced work toward graduate degrees. It is expected that nearly 75 
percent of those awarded fellowships will complete at least one graduate de- 
gree. During the summer commencement (August) of 1976, 101 blacks were 
awarded graduate degrees (24 Ph.D.'s and 77 Master's). They represented 10.3 
percent of the 975 students who were awarded graduate degrees. 

No doubt these students would not have been able to achieve the degree of 
success which they did, without some of the special support efforts that were 
designed to enable them tD survive rigorous academic demands. 
^ During the first week of school each autumn quarter, the graduate school 
sponsors a minority orientation conference. Focus is placed on survival strate- 
gies including counseling services, university resources for assistance in 
mathematics, statistics, and laboratory procedure. Advice is given with re^»ect 
to peer tutor support through the Black Graduate and Professional Student 
Cp-Ucus Cultural support is given as representatives from the depim>.,»e)L>t of 
Black Studies and Office of Black Student programs, identify offering?, iv'aieh 
are available on a continuing basis for minority students with minc^rit;.' fftcnUy 
and administrators. Following the official program, a reception is held to 
facilitate the acceptance— inculturation process. This initial welcoming pro- 
cess often establishes a "point of contact" for studente that will prove meaning- 
ful throughout their tenure on campus. These contacts are often extremely 
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supportive on such an immense university campus for students who have come 
from small family-type institutions. 

The graduate school awards a limited number of two-year special university 
fellowships. These fellowships provide minority studentn an additional year of 
support to take undergraduate or prerequisite courses if, because of in- 
adequate college preparation, they lack the background to undertake graduate 
work immediately. 

Course loads may also be reduced, even for fellowship students, if it is de- 
emed to the advantage of the student, providing him with an opportunity to 
master fewer subjects rather than compromising his program by an obvious 
overload. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The affirmative action efforts of The Ohio State University graduate school 
suggest the Following: 

1) That there is still a largely untapped reservoir of minority students that 
are prime prospects for post-baccalaureate education if imaginative efforts 
were used to attract them. 

2) That black colleges and universities are a mfyor resource of available 
minority talent. 

3) That qualifying examinations, such as the Graduate Record Examination, 
serve well as diagnostic instruments, and may be used to identify gaps in 
the student's learning experience; but the cumulative grade point average, 
the student's personality, his maturity and leadership, combine to give a 
predictive accuracy far more beneficial than other instruments. 

4) Major institutions that have key minority faculty and administrators with 
whom minority students can "touch base" and identify have helped to 
create a positive support factor for the students. 

5) M^or institutions should expand the "buddy system" and begin to inter- 
face with their peer and professional counterparts at black institutions. 

6) An institution must recognize that affirmative action resolutions are 
meaningless until that institution is prepared to put its cash where it says 
its commitment is. 

The minority recruitment, minority fellowship program, and the graduate 
school visitation days are evidence of the University's successful efforts in 
affirmative action. Such programs are the key to the minority manpower 
shortage. They include a fully-developed manpower strategy that flows from 
education and job training i.ito equal opportunity and full employment. 
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COLLABORATIVE EFFORT FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF INCREASING THE OPPORTUNITIES 
OF MINORITIES AND WOMEN 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Patricia Moore Harbour 

Distinguished Council members, guests and panel. 

It is a personal pleasure for me to meet with you today. I am pleased to know 
of your concern and commitment to increasing opportunities in graduate edu- 
cation for minorities and women. 

This topic has been and is a Secretarial priority at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For the past fifteen months. Dr. Joflre 
Shisenton, Special Assistant to the Secretary for Educational Policy and I have 
devoted a msgor portion of our energies to this initiative. 

It is indeed f ^ly that we take this occasion to focus on this relevant subject 
and seriously c .i^tider resolutions to the problems facing us and the nation in 
this regard. 

When we look over the historical development of equal access and equal 
educational opportunity, we find — we have moved from a period where there 
were no educational opportunities for minorities, or women, fo dual segregated 
systems, to programs which encouraged integrated settings, to an era of re- 
verse discrimination. We have discussed, negotiated, marched, legislated, and 
syudicated for access of minorities to higher education. The courts in the past 
have upheld cases of programs passing the strict scrutiny test and those at- 
tempting to provide a remedy for past discrimination. 

From Defunis to Flanagan v. Georgetown to Bakke vs. the Board Regents of 
the University of California, we find ourselves faced with the questions — how 
do we insure the educational opportunities and equal access of minorities and 
women, and meet affirmative action requirements in their employment — 
without being in violation of the fifth and fourteenth fourteenth 
amendments — in "reverse*? The Ejcecutive Order states you muat comply or 
lose Federal funds; the universities bemoan the lack of qualified minorities 
available and therefore, affirmative action cannot be met. White students are 
carrying their cases to the courts and the **theory" of reverse discrimination 
threatens many programs in colleges and universities that are evidence of a 
commitment to the elimination of inequality in higher education. At which 
end of the spectrum does the theory of reverse discrimination leave us? If the 
answer is — where we were in the beginning — then how do we achieve remedies 
for past discrimination? 

Against this backdrop we find professional associations, universities, com- 
munity organizations, foundations, congressional staffs and yes, the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare concerned about women 
and minority faculty representation in the diverse disciplines, concerned about 
equal access and equal educational opportunity, and concerned about the; need 
for more Ph.D. Candidates among ^ iinderrepresented groups. 

In the past few months, the Secretft..7 of HEW has led the way for interm 
staff probing and analysis of what can be done under existing legislation aw.if 
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existing program authority to respond to this national problem The appropri- 
ate staffs within the Department are looking for answers to the legal questions 
raised in light of recent court rulings. . . • , j- 

The Secretary has met with a number of interested organizations involved in 
methods to increase the numbers of minorities in higher education. Uniyeraity 
presidents and other interested individuals continue to be in communication 
with the Secretary offering suggestions and sharing ideas for solutions to the 
problems. The HEW Secretary continues to encourage a meaningful dialogue 

nationwide. j i : „ 

On September 30 of this year. Dr. David Mathews convened a Planmng 
cbWerence that was designed to develop ways in which this problem could be 

met effectively. i. «: • i„ r'„.,„ 

That session was attended by leading educators, government officials, Foun- 
dation officials, univflrsity presidents, chancellors, deans, representatives ot 
community organizations and executives of professional organizations. The 
recommendations from that fine group of participants were: 

1 The creation of competitive institutional grants with awards based on a 
demonstrated commitment to increase women and minority enrollment 
and graduation rates. Such grants would include funds for student fel- 
lowships and program administration. 

2 The creation of merit based fellowships funded jointly by government and 

the private sector, for promising minority and women bachelor degree 

3. A°re^W of job related requirements to prevent slanting against minority 
and women applicants. 

This distinguislied group of participants also endorsed and proposed nat^n^ 
expansion of a model developed by the American Foundation for N«g" 
(AFNA). The concept of the AFNA plan is to identify and select potential 
sSidenti at the end Sf their sophomore year in high school as APNA schola^. 
With the collaborative efforts of community and university practitioners, ofh- 
cials of the public schools and institutions of higher education .and «i« volun- 
tarv services of many, AFNA scholars are provided daily tutorial and precep- 
to^eS^rnces through graduation from high school AFNA Bcholars receive 
counS^ing assistance in the selection of colleges and ^---^l^jr'ehT^ 
other support services. After graduation from high school. AFNA schol^ 
continue tTreceive support services and summer tutorial experiences through- 
out undergraduate and graduate or professional studies.^ . 

AFNA scholars pass, with flying coloro, standardized tests and other artifi- 
cial criteria rec,aired for admission to college, graduate or professional school. 
^Te fear of lowering out standards does not exist for the students who have 
participated in this program. They meet the standards as prescribed by the 

"tnXf planning session, it was asked that special emphasis, be given to 
precoUegiate programs, recruitment and selection "^'"i'^""*'^^: '"^^S^."*": 
Sent and faculty retention, financial assistance, attrition and the student not 
receiving financial support, and the role and importance of minority institu- 
tions in this effort. 
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Another recommendation was that legislation be drafted that would offer a 
comprehensive approach for resolving the problem— a design that would at- 
tempt to meet the long and short range needs. 

The following activities are in progress as a result of the conference 

a) Officials of the Department are looking at Title IX of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act for designing a graduate education fellowship program. Con- 
gress has never appropriated funds for this portion of the Act. And it 
remains, in the new Education Amendments. There is no appropriation 
language and there are many legal questions that must be addressed. 
Therefore, no program is foreseen for the immediate future. 
Hopefully, Congress will see fit to appropriate funds and permit im- 
plementation of this portion of the Act which would in part be instrumen- 
tal in adding to the pool of minorities and women. 

b) The first draft of a proposal for possible legislative consideration has been 
written and is being circulated internally and e temally for comment. 
The current draft attempts to respond to a comprehensive approach for 
meeting the needs. Such a proposal, prior to any final draft must pass 
close legal scrutiny. A major concern is the recent judicial rulings and the 
case pending for a Supreme Court hearing. 

c) We are presently in discussions with program officials to identify, if pos- 
sible, potential areas that may be responsive to this issue within the 
purview of their current legislative mandates. No final determinations 
have been made. 

When Dr. Mathews addressed the planning conference for the development 
of ways to increase the number of minority group members and women in 
higher education, he called for a national strategy. 

''A national strategy", he stated, "would speak not only to the obligations of 
the Federal government but to those of the educational system, the graduate 
faculties of the universities and the professional associations." "HEW", the 
Secretary said, has been and is committed to the goal of increasing the supply 
of minorities and women with graduate and profe^ional degrees, but--"a 
sound national policy must be more comprehensive thian any _ 

could be". , . J i. 

I was asked here today to share with you what HEW is domg with regard to 
this matter; What can HEW do to resolve this issue and what does HEW 
foresee in the future? In light of the Secretary's prescription of a national 
strategy to meet the needs of this problem, what can .you do— the 
universities— large and small, minority and non-minority institutions, the 
professional associations- community organizations, and foundations? 

The institutional keeper of the gates must be sensitized not only to produce 
minorities through creative recruitment practices but in the selection process 
as V M These same decision-makers must become aware of the need to elimi- 
nat hological and other barriers that inhibit potential academic success 
for stuu ^^'^ and discourages retention. The "old buddy system"-"Unless ex- 
panded or. a conscious level will continue to be deterrent for the incmsion of 
minorities and women. I believe HEW has an important role to play. That role 
includes continuing to fund special programs and carrying out the law. Lead- 
ership, however, should come from the colleges and the community rather than 
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the Federal bureaucracy. Moreover, as partners, committed to the purpose of 
meeting our individual and collective obligation to this society, what can we do 
to address together a problem that is of the mind and spirit of humankind? 

The supply-side problem, the pool of available minorities and womeii is a 
problem shared by other institutions as well as the educational commxmity. 
Wouldn't it be more effective if we approached this problem as a common 
predicament rather than as a unique affliction? 

Such a collaborative effort between the many diverse entities and institu- 
tions of our society working in concert as partners would make an unprece- 
dented impact. The benefits, to society in general, would be greatly enhanced 
through the development, training, availability and potential productivity of 
the, wealth of human resources that is currently underutilized and underrepre- 
sented. The higher education community, as well as, the Federal bureaucracy 
is obliged to amplify these issues as a priority agenda item where-ever the 
debates on higher education take place. 
Dr. David Mathews, in the October issue of Change said and I quote. . . . 
'^Movements after all, are made of qualities essentially spiritual and intelleo 
tuaL I make this poin/t because the responsibility for seeing and understand- 
ing problems, the rff.r^^^sibilityfor the kind of vision that allows us to endure 
aggravating circumstances and eventually triumph over them, the responsi- 
bility for dealing rationally and compassionately with perplexing problems 
and not yielding to frustration-all of these reside, if anywhere most particu- 
larly with universities". 
To this effort. I commend— your mind, and your spirit. 



MINORITY GRADUATE SCHOOLS AND 
THEIR ROLE IN INCREASING 
THE SUPPLY OF MINORITIES AND 
WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Oscar A- Rogers, Jr. 

In the United States there are thirty-two historically black graduate schools 
which could well extend invitations to other graduate schools to join with them 
in increasing the number of minorities in higher education. Graduate educa- 
tion started at several minority schools nearly fifty years ago. Experienced in 
and committed to educating minorities, the schools are located in fourteen 
states and the District of Columbia. Twenty-five of the schools are accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Six schools are members 
of the Middle State Association of Colleges and Schools, and one is a member of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Thirteen schools are members of the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. These schools are widely distributed in eight states and the 
District of Columbia— AUanta University, Georgia; Federal City College and 
Howard University, District of Columbia; Fisk University and Tennessee 
State University, Tennessee; Morgan State University and Coppin State Col- 
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lege, Maryland; Southern University, Louisiana; Texas Southern University, 
Texas; Jackson State University, Mississippi; Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; 
North Carolina Central, North Carolina; Virginia State College, Virginia. The 
thirteen CGS members offer a variety of master's degrees in the arts and 
sciences, and some in business and education. 

The remaining black graduate schools offer some graduate programs in the 
arts and sciences, and comprehensive programs in education. 

These black graduate schools are geographically availabe to facilitate inter- 
institutional doctoral degree programs. Cooperative efforts can take the form 
of bi-laterals, consortia, regional planning groups and student anf faculty ex- 
change mechanisms. Such arrangements should prove beneficial to h(0i levels 
of institutions. A workable model will be suggested along with a national 
policy which has c ^ its goal increasing the supply of minorities and women 
with graduate aiu, ssional degrees. 

Undoubtedly the ^^tion's largest amount of potential minority talent for 
graduate studie; located at the thirty-two historically black graduate 
schools.Their enro.aaent during 1976-77 is more than 22,000 black men and 
women. Most students are receiving intensive preparation for doctoral degree 
work. A number of studies reveal that a significant number of minority recip- 
ients of doctorates received their baciielor's degr^jsri from black colleges. Simi- 
lar studies focusing upon the sources of master's degrees earned by minorities 
will show an increasing number who took their first graduate degrees at one of 
thirty- two black graduate schools. For example, twenty graduate faculty 
members at Jackson State received their doctorates from seventeen univer- 
sities including Indiana University, John Hopkins University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, MichigEm State University, Kansas State University, Rutgers Univer- 
sity and the University of Florida. Southern University of Baton Rouge lists 
six of its master's degree graduates and holders of doctorates as graduate 
faculty members. Twenty of Southern's graduate faculty members received 
master's degrees from seven black graduate schools and their doctorates from 
seventeen prestigious universities including Howard University. 

Rigorous research work and teaching experience at the bliack graduate 
schools make their graduates excellent risks for fellowship assistance from 
doctoral granting universities. 

In addition to their enrollees and graduates are their junior undergraduate 
faculty members located in the minority colleges and universities. For the 
most part, these faculty members are serious students of their disciplines. 

Fully awEu^ of these sources of good graduate prospects. Southern Illinois 
University has entered into informal cooperative arrangements with several 
universities including Jackson State University, providing faculty develop- 
mental support for junior faculty members. 

Recently by means of a Trailways bus thirty faculty members, department 
heads and administrators from Jackson State rode the 900 miles (to and from) 
SIU to explore ways and means of increasing graduate studies opportunities 
for their students. The president of SIU, chief administrators and faculty 
members exchanged ideas with the JSU group for a day. 

The trip to SIU was one of a series of exchanges at all levc^ ^. The President of 
SIU had visited Jackson State earlier. 
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One of the m^or outcomes of the various dialogues ^as been^a^pro^-c^l 
directed at improving minority access to research ^*^t vp «ss st 

sought to improve science education at Jackson State with cooP^'-at'J^^^^f f*" 
rnTfrom Sm. The science area was chosen as a focus for this project because 
ft Jwell known that there is a severe shortage of qualified re-ar<dieij^fr7^ 
mi^nority populations who have been educated at the doctoral level in the life 

^i^e^^?1^7Z cooperative efforts between the two universities is to 
encourage black students to undertake advanced training for •^'If 
^ich both in academic and industrial settings. Secondary benefits include 
Tetkchment of Jackson State University, with advantages redoun^^^^ 
the improvement of undergraduate education in_the -"^J^/^^^ 
hancement for Jackson State University, and enrichment of the social and 
scientific environments of Southern Illinois University at Carbondale^ 

Jackson State University and Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
are ideally suited for a cooperative venture of this nature. Jackson State Uni- 
verJft; Is'a major recipienTof federal funds ^-^^^Z-nX^ ttoarea 
education and has some departments of considerable strength in this area. 
Sem imnois University at Carbondale has well-established doctoral pro- 
^^Tnd extensive research activities. Furthermore Southern H^nois Un. 
SSty at Carbondale has a tradition and a history of succe^ in cooperation 
ITh bial insUtutions throughout the South on both the undergraduate and 

""S'Tearlylmpractical for any single pair of institutions to address all of the 
ne^ n advanced science education. An initial meeting at Ja^cson^^^^^^^^^ 
University on March 15. 1976, resulted in the identification of that institu^ 
tiordeSrtments of Bidogy and Chemistry as those having the needed re- 
rices ofSty, equipmSit and research activities to support advanced 
SSuate work oS^k Sop^r^tive basis. The counterpart departments at Sou^- 
em imnoiTuniversity at Carbondale are the departments of Bo^^^^^^ 
Td Cheri s^ and Biochemistry, all of which offer well-established doctoral 
^ranYare staffed by experienced faculties with a sound record of re- 
seaSh activities. Representatives of these departments from the respect.ve 
univTrsSs iiive agreed to participate in further discussion of possible cooper- 
ation in doctoral education. ^- 

The planning effort will involve the following activities: 
1 Detef^naLn of the projects to be involved in achieving the goal of m- 
proSminority ac Js to research careers. Projects which will be consid- 

TEstablishment of a cooperative doctoral program in the disciplines 
specified in this proposal. Under this program students wou^d be jointly 
a« p ed by both institutions after receipt of the bachelor s degree a 
doctoral program committee would be appointed for each student con- 
sSg of Sty members from both institutions, and the completion 
by the student at Jackson State University of^e mastei-s degree^and 
possibly post-master's. Following this, the student would go to Carbon- 
dak for work on the SIU campus, fulfilling the normal period of Ph.D. 
residency and carrying out a dgsgtation. 
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b. Development of cooperative research projects between faculty members 
of Jackson State University and Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale in areas of common training and interest. The advantages of 
this approach would be twofold: first, the research capabilities of 
Jackson State University would be enhanced, and second, students who 
are enrolled in a cooperative doctoral program would be enabled to 
begin work on a research project leading to a dissertation study without 
having to make significant changes in their activities at the time of 
their enrolhment at Southern Illinois University. 

c. Establishment of an ongoing series of faculty exchanges through semi- 
nars, colloquia, and concentrated courses which would permit the en- 
richment of the education of students at .master's level at both institu- 
tions through exposure to faculty members from the other institution. 
Thus, faculty members from SIU go to Jackson State to present their 
material lo students, and faculty members from Jackson State would to 
to SIU. This would have the advantage of enabling students who do not 
go on to the Ph.D. to be further stimulated toward research by becoming 
acquainted with the activities at the other institution. Similarly, con- 
tacts can be made with researchers in industry and through RESA to 
provide a series of lectures and colloquia for students to alert them to 
the opportunities available for research in industry. 

d. Establishment of an ongoing relationship between the graduate facul- 
ties and graduate councils of the two institutions to enable the graduate 
faculty members of Jackson State University to gain experience in gov- 
ernance of doctoral programs and for the graduate faculty of SIU to gain 
experience with governance problems in developing institutions. 

2. Identification of the number of participants, both faculty members and 
students, in the creation of a timetable and schedule for the development of 
the program. 

3. Identification of the administrative and governance structure necessary to 
carry out the projects including advisory committees, appointment of staff, 
and commitment of faculty personnel from both institutions. 

4. Establishment of appropriate interactions with other institutions of higher 
education, industries and public agencies to facilitate minority access to 
research careers. 

5. Identification of possible contacts with industrial personnel and others 
outside the University who would be appropriate as contact persons with 
agencies and industries who would employ the Ph.D. products of the re- 
search training. 

6. Determination of activities which will be required to publicize benefits of 
the program to potential students: 

a. Conduct of surveys as needed to determine the attitudes and interests off 
potential students at Jackson State University and other predomi- 
nantly black institutions in the Jackson area. 

b. Development of a capability for advising and counseling students 
through the establishment of recruitment committees in the appropri- 
ate disciplines. 

c. Establishment of a series of public seminars and open house demon- 




strationa at the Jackson State University campus to acquaint under- 
graduate students with the program, it purposes, and benefits. 

7. Identification of available and additional resources necessary to accom- 
plish the goals. 

8. Creation of an environment within each campus to facilitate successful 
completion of the activities undertaken to achieve the objectives. 

The responsibilities for implementation of activities during the planning 
phase will be divided as follows: 

1. The Dean of the Graduate School of Jackson State University and the 
Associate Vice President for Research and Dean of the Graduate School of 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale will be jointly responsible 
members of the university community at each location. 

2. The executive committee of the Graduate Council of each institution will 
serve as the faculty govenittnce agency responsible for coordinating the 
overall policy implications and effects of the program, and for developing 
relationships between the faculties and their governance bodies. 

3. Each of the participants departments and/or degree programs will identif;. 
members of the respective Graduate Faculty, not to exceed three from each 
department at SIU or three £h)m Chemistry and six from Biology at JSU 
who will be designated as the contact persons to relate to their counter- 
parts at the other campus. 

4. The contact persons and the respective Executive Committees shall consti- 
tute a planning task force, co-chaired by the Graduate Peans. 

We strongiy recommend this rather involved approach. U is designed to 
protect the integrity of both institutions as equal partners. It is in keeping 
with Secretary David Matthew's call for a natio^rial poiicy to increase the sup- 
ply of minorities: and women in higher education. Such a policy includes 
cooperative efforts at the state?, regional and national levels. I* demands com- 
bined efforts of public, private and federal funding sources. Tht? thirty-two 
schools have accepted their role as feeder institutions. They invite research 
oriented institutions to consider full partnerships with them to implement a 
national policy. 
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Concurrent Workshops 



Thursday, December 9, 1976, 10;45 a.m.— 12:30 p.m. 

WHY REIPm:NT THE WHEEL? 

THE HNDING OF CURRENT INFORMATION 

Moderator: George W. Kunze, Texas A&M University 
Jonathan D. Fife, Educational Resource Information Center, 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education 



Jonathan J'ife 

B*rom the beginning of time, there have been three ways to approach J^J^^sion* 
making. A person may make a decision basiid or: the decisi amalc^:^® 
knowledge and wisdom, advice gathered from colleagues, or informati^?^ gath* 
ered externally. In management there is a theory of "satisficing" decisi^^^iiak* 
ing. This theory proposes that it is impossible for an individual or orga^^'^ti^^ 
to know or consider all the possible information that is needed to ^ 1^0 

percent rational decision. Therefore the individual or organization ia (0^^^^ ^ 
make a decision based on the limited available information. Hence, it ^nly 
possible to make a satisficing decision versus a decision based on cO^Vle^^ 
knowledge. 

Obviously, we .11 make satisficin g decisions every day ofour lives. Sox^^^^^^s 
the decisions are of a minor n^iture and need little additional infof^^tion 
beyond our own wiydom. However, there are times when the decisioi^ of 
m^gestic proportions, with the consequences of the decisions affectju^ lar^e 
numbers of people. It is at this time that it is necessary to have av^iJ^^ile 
much information concerning the problem and potentivU .solutions h p^^ible. 
Fortunately, with the development of comi^utcrj and remote termif)^^ the 
accessibility to specific information is now a reality even for the si^j^^^^st of 
institutions. 

My brief address today is intended to sh,are with you the backgroU'^^^ and 
potential of one particular informal* on system that can help you all go ^^y^^^ 
the knowledge and wisdom of your institution and your colleagues. InfoJ'^^tion 
that will help you make decisions based on greater experiences and rt^^}^^ <iata 
than you have ever had available before. My concluding remarKtJ W^^^ also 
briefly detail several other sources of information that, as of now. ^'^'J^aJH 
essentially unused by most higher education institutions. 

In the United States there exists a national information network fu^^®^ 
the National Institute of Education called the Educational Resources l^J^^Hna* 
tion Center, more commonly known by its acronym ERIC. To begifJ ^ 
consider a few ideas on the origin and need for the ERJ C system, particularly its 
value for the diverse postsecondary education system. 
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As education grew in the fifties and early sixties, it became apparent to 
Congress that much of the money invested in educational research was not 
bearing fruit in reform and improvement of the practice of education, i any 
reasons were advanced for these disappf Inting results, but the most damagmg 
one seemed to be that new informati on and promising findings that were 
generated by the educational researcii community, especially government- 
sponsored research, were not moving to those who could put the new ideas into 
practice In response to this shortcoming, Congs ess authorized the U.S. Office of 
Educationto establish ERIC as a national dissemination network to accelerate 
the distribution of educaional information. 

During the evolution of the ERIC information network, four general goals 
were identified. The first goal has already been cited; namely, to establish an 
information system that would disseminate findings of government sponsored 
research to those who could apply these findings to everyday educational opera- ' 

tion. , , 

In thJ early develc ment of ERIC, it was recognized that there was an 
additional vast quant ty of information concerned with education that was not 
coming to the attention of the educational. This material, usually not produced 
in a hard-bound book format, sold commercially, or circulated widely, is some- 
times referred to as "fugitive publications." The word "fugitive," defined as hard 
to find accurately described these publications. Examples of fugitive documents 
are institutional planning papers, research reports, annual reports, and legisla- 
tive hearings. The second goal of the ERIC network therefore was to identify 
these fugitive documents, acquire them, make their existence known, and 
provide available to those who wished to have them. 

As the ERIC inform:ation network became more established and began to 
receive comments from the educational practitioner, it became app.Tent that 
rese.i'-ch findings could be used only by a small number of people.^ A larger 
number ofeducationaladministrators and teachers were in need of information 

that would help them meet their day to-day responsibUities. In other words, 
they needed publications and resources they could apply imme aately to their 
own work environment. The third goal of the ERIC network then, was to 
identify these applied resources, such as exemplary admimstracive manuals 
practical management information systems, various curriculum materials, and 
other teaching aids, and make the existence of the resources known. 

As more educators used the ERIC system, the need to quickly locate specific 
information appearing in the various educational periodicals became appart .it. 
The fourth goal of the ERIC network was to identify the various journals 
concerned with education, and to catalog and announce the articles appeanng in 
these journals. 

The Technology of ERIC 

Two challenges faced the constructors of the ERIC system: first how to cope 
with an exploding volume of studies, reports, journals, and other forms of 
information; and second, how to make this information availab e throughout 
I ' United States to clientele whose widefy varying needs, peoplu such as the 
research scholar, the policymaker, and the classroom teacher. 

Because of the great number of new reports or documents concermng educa- 
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tion becoming available, it was evident that manual indexing and retrieving 
methods would not be adequate; it would be necessary to create a maichine 
retrieval method in addition to a manual retrieval system. Thus, from its 
inception, this mformation gathering and disseminating system Was designed to 
develop a computerized data baseI'Descriptive information about documents 
was converted into a format that could be both searched directly by hand and 
through automatic data processing equipment. The system was designed so that 
a researcher could command a computer to scan literally thousands of terms 
indexing hundreds of thousands of documents and identify juBt those documents 
of potential use to him. 

To make available yet manageable this exploding volume of publications, a 
decision was made to store and distribute copies of the publications on a form of 
microfilm called microfiche— which is a 4" x 6" plas^ ' : card containing photo- 
graphed pages of print reduced in size but easily read by use of an enlarging 
machine or reader. 

The Organizational Structure of ERIC 

The ERIC network is a unique arrangement of government, professional, and 
commercial organization 3 cooperating to achieve the dissemination goals of the 
system. The ERIC system is funded by the National Institute of Education, a 
part of the U.S. Office of Education. The top organizational level of ERIC, known 
as Central ERIC, is part of the National Institute of Education and is responsi- 
ble for establishing standardized operating policies and procedures, awards 
contrar*? for the operation of other components of the ERIC System, and con- 
^ "reviews the operation of the total system. 

V econd component of the system is a network of specialized clearing- 
t L, operated by nonprofit organizations, such as professional associations 
aiii. .diversities; for example, tho Clearinghouse on Higher Education is oper- 
^iitcd by The George w ashingtun University. Currently there are sixteen clear- 
inghouses wiih;;.n the ERIC network. Each Clearinghouse is awarded a contract 
on the basis of demonstrate J expertise in a specific subject matter field. The 
jiubject matter helds have been established through Central ERIC based on 
three con!iiderations: educational level, such as higher education or junior 
c.'lleges, acad'^mic disciplinas, such as science, mathematics, or social sciences; 
arid et 'uciitit rial problem areas, such as career education, rural education, small 
schncis, .and urban education.* Taken as a whole, the ERIC Clearinghouse 
not v* ;rk l>s designed to cover all areas of education. 

Each Clearinghouse is responsible <:o idenCfy and acquire the report and 
journriJ literature in its field; index and abstract that literature; and produce a 
document resume for irwiusion iu the two monthly ERIC bibliographic journals, 
R cQurces in Education and Cvrrent Lide^' to JournMs in Education. A docu- 
ment resume *jontains all the ■ jrr^ \\ bibliographic information plus u list of 
indexing terms and asi abstract of ct;irs^<^n*^ o^" tVie document. Annually, the 
Clec nr.ghouses e.f>ver moro thau 7:6 new documents foriZesources in Educa- 
tion or.d se lect more than 20,000 n« w j jurrial articles om the 700-plus journals 
reviewed regularly for the Current Index to Journals in Education. The Clear- 

1. A list of the sixteen clearinghouses appearf on page-. 87. 
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mghouses are also respojisible for prepftring publications that summarize the 
important develops imts and tre?; *" 'S he }ite>rature of the field assigned to the 
Clearinghouse. 

.\fter a clearinghouse b^is procet^ vs, documents, a commercial contractor, 
known as the ERIC Docanient an Terence Facility, reviews the document 
resume and produces computer ^ap: . - this descriptive bibliographic material. 
The couiputer tape is then .^ ^ Government Printing Office to print the 
monthly i?esowrces in Educaiior . aebe computer tapes are also sold to individ- 
uals or organizations who wish to be able to search this bibliographic informa- 
tion using their own computer. The geographic dispersion of these organizations 
help to bring the capability of computer searching even closer to the individual. 

Original copies of the documents to be made available through ERIC are 
shipped to another co^nmercial arm of the system, the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service, which photographs the originals and prepares microfiche re- 
productions for mailing throughout the world. Upon request the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service will prepare and mail either a microfiche or xero- 
graphic copy of an original document for an inexpensive fee. 
« ' ..The Current Index to Journals in Education is prepared imder contract by a 
commercial publisher. This contractor receives the descriptions of journal con- 
tents from each clearinghouse and assembles them into the monthly biblio- 
graphic index to periodicals. 

At this point, it might ^ell be asked, what is the rationale for such a complex 
system, which involves government, nonprofit organizations, institutions of 
higher education, and cojumercial enterprises. An important part of the ratio- 
nale is that certain functions, such as the operation of a clearinghouse in a 
specific area, or the provision of technical services such as microphotography, 
can best be performed by specialists. Perhaps more basic is the objective to do 
everjiihing possible to minimize direct government influence of education. Also, 
since various agencies and institutions compete for contracts to perform these 
services, the government over- mg arm. Central ERIC, is in a position to 
choose the best bidders and to secure the finest service for the government and 
ERIC users at the most reasonable price. 

The Unique Role of the Ciearinghouse on Higher Education 

Althoi-gh each Clearingbouse in ihe ERIC system performs a core of sin.ular 
functions, each clearinghouse is different by virtue of its specialized area anc its 
separate management. This is true of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Fducation. 

Foremost among the objectives of the Clearinghouse on Higher Education is 
the identification and j?,cquisition of important new documents and studies 
relevant to higher education. To identify these studies, the Ckaringhouse 
systematically scrutinizes hundreds of national and inteniational bvdletins, 
newsletters, professional Papers and journals, and conference proceedings. In 
addition, letters are sent to scholars and members of professional organizations 
on a regular basis, enr^^raging the recipien^s to send new studies to the 
Clearinghouse as they are completed. This is e. brceful, positive acquisition 
effort At the Clearinghouse, document - are reviewed for theii -cholarly compe- 
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tence, contribution to the literature, and technical reproduction quality. Then, a 
small staff of abstractors and indexers prepare a document resume for each 
publication, including index terms and bibliographic information that will 
enable users to locate the documents of interest to them by means of Resources 
in Educatian, The indexing vocabulary is centrally controlled aicd kept stan- 
dardized through the use of the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. 

Along with what might be considered the more routine acquisition and 
selection of higher education documents are efforts by the Clearinghouse to 
develop specialized collections in specific areas of higher education. These areas 
are usually identified by higher education organizations who have continuous 
need for specific types of literature. An example of this effort is a special 
collection of collective bargaining contracts that has been put into the system 
and is now available in microfiche form. Through a cooperative arrangement 
with the Academic CoUective Bargaining Information Service at the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the Clearinghouse is able to constantly keep this 
collection updated. Another specialized collection is of selected faculty hand- 
books. This collection through a cooperative arrangement with the American 
Association for University Professors is also constantly being updated. 

Journal articles are also read, annotated, and indexed so that potential 
readers of the articles may locate them through the monthly bibliographic 
journal, Current Index to Journals in Education. Currently the Clearinghouse 
reviews 40 major journals. While most of these journals are produced and are 
concerned with education in the United States, many are published in other 
pirts of the world. For example, the Clearinghouse regularly covers the Cana- 
dian Journal for Higher Education^ the journal on International and Cultural 
Exchanger Medical Education (formerly entitled British Journal of Medical 
Education)^ and the Australian University. 

In addition to these journals, other, le^'^ educationally related journals may be 
reviewed for pertinent articles. For example, the Clearinghouse has a special 
arrangement with the Association of College and University Attorneys that 
permits the identification of articles on Isv/ and hifrher education appearing iu 
all lawjoumals published throughout ;5;eU:i:V;- d . .es.-This one arrangement 
allows the Clearinghouse to review ov^r 300 ii^Mu;:mal journals for possible 
articles concerning higher education 

Another important function of the Ck'^rr.ighrtrz,ve is the preparation of state- 
of-the-art papers or literature rev ■'>wt -^x^^'ic^^id an^iy2.e the most important 
literature and pertinent informatv v . * ;tt cricicai T>ioh\ezn: and issues in 
higher e : * *^ summarize and inter ret the critital components of the 
probiem- .^ .vuggeot come policy altern^^tives. Uses for these p^iblications 
arc I ^ var;^-' as the ■ lin^'jnity of persons involved in higher edutr*tion. One 
scholar ay ^ ^ k a bn-?i ; production to the literature on a topic, a student may 
;^^.?k J i'tivviXif oi jmp-ortant developments, and a decisionmaker may want a 
cDnciF*? 35a.rv ?y of the important elements of a problem he or she faces. One 
impcrcant pui pcse each review may sorve is to be the centerpiece for discussion 
when scholars and policymakers gather. Currently, the Clearinghouse on 
Higher Education produces two review series: IheL ^.search Report series, which 
contains in-depth, conceptual treatments of an important and contemporary 
problem, and the Rercarck Currents series, which focuses on more limited 
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subjects in a shorter format. Both series are published in cooperation with the 
American Association for Higher Education. 

Another task of the Clearinghouse is to provide members of the educational 
community with an opportunity to learn to use the ERIC system and to utihze 
the bibliographic resources available, particularly as they bear on the processes 
of scholarly topic formation and review as well as policy an alysis. To accomplish 
this task, members of the Clearinghouse staff regularly give seminars and 
training sessions at colleges, universities, and professional gatherings. Because 
the Clearinghouse has on its staff several scholars in the field of higher educa- 
tion, it also functions as a connecting point for those persons interested 
various problems in higher education. Staff members actively follow interebcs 
related to higher educatia>i, presenting pa. ers at scholarly conferences, and 
participating in professional meetings to insure that their profes^iional knowl- 
edge keeps pace with developments in the field. 

Another service of great practical v.alue offered by the Clearinghouse .3 a 
customized, computer-based search of resources on higher education made 
available through ERIC. It is possible for the Clearinghouse staff to quickly 
identify one hundred or more documents related to very specific issues; lor 
example, "how personalized systems of instruction have influenced teaching 
styles" or "granting academic credit for off-campus learning." This service 
assists scholars, r^ministrators, students, practitioners, legislators, and the 
many organizatioi concerned with higher e:3ucation to move through the vast 
quantity of educational information in the SftIC data base and identify infor- 
mation that specifically pertains to their concerns. 

To summarize, the Clearinghouse on higher education, as a component ot the 
ERIC information dissemination system, is a center for the identification and 
acquisition of new and important information on higher educatioa; the work- 
place for the indexing and abstracting of that information so that others may 
readily locate and utilize it; the producer of inforraation analysis products that 
succinctly revie^e the important elements of problems and issues in higher 
education; and a meeting place for scholars and practitioners concerned with 
common issues in higher education. 

Evaluation of the ERIC System 

Two questions that now n«e: to ii^ answered are: Has the ERIC system built 
an adequate data base? and h \-- bt.i ng used? 

The first question is answeve^ hy some very impressive data. Since labb, more 
than 115,000 documents (resep-^h reports, studie.*;. reports on exemplary prac- 
tice, bibliographies, and statist , al summaries) have been indexed inResources 
in Education and made available on microfiche to potential users throughout 
the world. Another 135,000 journal articles have bpen identified and cited m the 
Current Index to Journals in Education. From this total data base of 230,000 
different publications, neany 23,000 focus on some aspect of higher education, 
and more than 1,000 address issues directly corcermng graduate and profes- 
sional education. , 

As has been mentioned, the ERIC network of Cle^iringhouses are annually 
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adding to its data base approximately 35,000 documents toResources in Educa- 
tion and 20,000 new journal articles ot the Current Index to Journals in Educa- 
tion. The Higher Education Clearinghouse itself annually reviews between 
three and four thousand of these publications. 

Other data shed some light on the question concerning the use of ERIC. There 
are more than 700 major libraries in the world that have the entire microfiche 
collection and more than 6,000 organizations subscribe to /Zesowrces in Educa- 
tion. It has been estimated ^hat during any one year there are more than 10 
million separate uses of th' .RIC system being made. The subscription sales of 
microfiche reproduction of .ocuments number 15 million annually; in addition, 
an average of 100,000 copies of xerographic documents are sold to individuals. 
These figures si.pport the international reputation that ERIC has gained as 
being the worldV^ largest and most sophisticated dissemination system of educa- 
tional literature. 



Other Information Sources 

I have spent most of my time this morning examining the scope and activities 
of the ERIC information pvstem in general and the Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education 'in particular. F ^ave done this because the ERIC Network is, as I have 
said, the world's largest and mo^st sophisticated computerized educational infor- 
mation system. However, I do not want to leave the impression that I think 
ERIC is the sole source for satisfyin,; your information needs. There are three 
other information centers that I would like to draw your attention to and I 
encourage your use of them. 

The first organization is called NEXUS, a part of th American Association 
for Higher Education. Originally started through a gran rn the Fund for the 
Improve - iient of Postsecondary Education and now supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation, NEXUS supplies information concerning people who have knowledge 
and expertise in particular areas. The concept behind NEXUS was originally 
introduced by J. B. Lon Hefferlan who suggested the creation of a "people bank." 
Through his research, Hefferlan had come to the conclusion that most decisions 
are based on information derived from colleagues rather than printed sources. 
Since this pattern of information gathering appeared to be difficult to modify, 
there was a need to at least improve this system. One way to do this was to 
provide a mechanism that would improve the identification of experts. It was 
reasoned that if decisionmakers could then be encouraged to consult with these 
experts they would be better able to mike more rational decisions. 

NEXUS has developed a file of various higher education concerns and the 
people who have been identified as working with these concerns. As is stated in 
their latest brochure, "By linking callers with knowledgeable practitioners and 
existing networks, NEXUS acts as a clearinghouse to promote the sharing of 
experiences in the education community." 

In summary, NEXUS has developed a telephone service that will quickly 
refer you to experts who can help in providing needed information and advice. 
And they provide this telephone service at no charge. For those who might be 
taking notes, the NEXUS telephone number is (800) 424-9775. 
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National Center for Educational Statistics 

Until recently, current census data of the higher education community were 
not available or were available in a form that made it impossible for the 
individual institutions to apply it to their unique data needs. This situation has 
been greatly modified and improved through the development of the EDSTAT 11 
Program developed by the National Center for Educational Statistics. Each 
year the National Center asks all the colleges and universities in the United 
States to respond to a set of questionnaires. This survey, formally known as the 
Higher Education General Information Survey or HEGIS, seeks such informa- 
tion as open and fall enrollment in higher education, degrees and other formal 
awards conferred, stude^.t enrollment in advanced degrees programs, institu- 
tional characteristics of colleres and universities, salaries and tenure of full- 
time instructional faculty, financial statistics for institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and inventory of college and university physical facilities. 

In an effort to report more quickly and allow greater flexibility in analyzing 
the HEGIS data, the National Center for Educational Statistics has established 
EDSTAT II, which is a time-sharing computer system that permits users of 
standard keyboard terminals to interrogate the large data base provided 
through the HEGIS survey. This means tha an institution has maximum 
flexibility to acquire current statistical data in a form that would make it most 
useful to the instituiton. While this program is still in its formative stage, which 
is a nice way of saying that the system still has bug. m it, it does offer enormous 
potential to the individual institution. For further information concerning the 
EDSTAT II Program, it would be advisable for you to contact William Dorfman 
at the National Center for Educational Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, p.C. 20202. 

The Smithsonian Science Information Exchange 

Knowing what specific research is in progress has two advantages. First, 
when developing policies, an institution is able to see if there is work currently 
being conducted in the areas of concern. Second, researchers in general can 
avoid duplication of effort. There is only one organization that I know of that has 
established continuing communication between government and nongovern- 
ment research funding agencies and is provided, on a regular basis, information 
concerning all new research projects. This organization is the Smithsonian 
Science Information Exchange. Currently they annually collect, index, and 
computerize somewhere between 85,000 and 100,000 records of research proj- 
ects currently in progress. Like the ERIC system, the Smithsonian Science 
Information Exchange can identify research project? by their scope and provide 
a computer listing of such projects giving the project titie, summary of project, 
supporting organization, and address and names of research investigators. 
While the-re is a modest charge for this service, it does provide a new dimension 
of availability of cumat information. For those who would like more informa- 
tion roncerning the Smiths^ aian Science Information Exchange, they should 
contact Mrs Rhoda Goldman, Chief, Behavior Science Branch, The Smithson- 
ian S^ience Information Exchange, 1730 M Street, N.W., Room 300, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 
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The purpose of this talk was to point out several sources of current informa- 
tion that are conveniently and economically available. We have heard often the 
phtase that decisionmaking should not be made in a vacuum. This is even truer 
now than it was in the past. It is also far easier now to not only come out of the 
vacuum, but to be able to identify specific information from the enormous 
supply. Through the use of computers or people banks it is now possible to 
quickly identify specific information to handle specific problems with almost 
painless ease. The information has been collected and is ready to be used. How 
well it is used and how often depends upon the extent that decisionmakers are 
willing to go beyond their customary and often parochial horizon. 

LIST OF ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 



Career Education 
Cer,*-^^ for Vocational Education 
^ v.Tniversity 
Vhio 43210 

; ind Personnel 

^ '^^ 
U:aiversity of Michigan 
School of Education Building, 
Room 2108, East University & 

South University Streets 
Aim Arbor, Michigan 48104 
Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Handicapped and Gifted Children 
The Council for Exceptional 

Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Higher Education 

The George Washington 

University 
One Dupont Circle- Suite 630 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

Information Resources 
St??i^ford University 
Centc^r for Research & 

Development in Teaching 
School of Education 
Stanford, California 94305 



Junior Colleges 
University of California 
Powell Library, Room 96 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Reading and Communf tion 
Skills 

National Council of Teachers of 

English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Rural Education and Small 

Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3 AP 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

Science, Mathematics, and 

Environmental Education 
The Ohio State University 
1806 Cannon Drive 
400 Lincoln To er 
Columbus, Oh i3210 

Social Studies/Social Science 

Education 
Social Science Education 

Consortium, Inc. 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 616 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation Educational 
Testing Service 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 



Urban Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Box 40, 525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
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THE GRE APTITUDE TEST: 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND VALIDITY 



Moderator: Lyie V. Jones, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Robert A, Altman, Educational Testing Service 
Warren W. Willingham, Educational Testing Service 



Lyle V. Jones 

As chairman of the Research Committee of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions Board, it is my pleasure to welcome you to this session. Our program is 
designed .o allow discussion of selected highlights of the GRE research pro- 
gram, and particularly of those aspects likely to affect the content and the use 
of the Graduate Record Examinations. The GRE Board sponsors a wide range 
of research projects pertinent to the selection of graduate students, and to the 
quaUty of graduate education. The IG-member Board, 4 of whom represent 
CGS, is responsible for the research program, the bulk of which is performed 
by the research staff of Educational Testing Service. In executing its responsi- 
bility for the research, the Board acts upon recommendations from its Re- 
search Committee. 

Since 1974, the GRE research program has been guided by a set of concepts 
and priorities that were adopted that year. One prominent objective has been 
that of augmenting the Graduate Record Examinations for the purpose of 
increasing their validity for predicting the success of graduate students. Pre- 
liminary research now has been completed and it seems feasible to shorten the 
tests of Verbal and Quantitative aptitudes (from 75 to 50 minutes each) and to 
add a 50-minute test of Anal^'tical aptitude. It is expected that this modified 
GRE format will be employed first for the GRE to be administered in October 
1977. Scores then will be reported not only for the familiar V and Q segments, 
but also an A score will appear, reflecting performance on analytical items, 
items considered to be related to one's capacity for reasoning, and perhaps to 
creative thinking. The shortened V and ^ segments are designed so that the 
standardized V and Q scores may be interpreted as before. No appreciable loss 
of reliability nor of validity is anticipated for V and Q. Efforts will be made to 
investigate the vaUdity of the A score as early as possible. It is hoped that the 
Analytical test will prove useful, perhaps even for predicting student success 
in areas of graduate study other than traditional academic Ph.D. programs. 

A related research effort, in process, is the development of a new machine 
scoreable test of scientific thinking. It is hoped that findings from this research 
will be articulated with the tests of analytical aptitude, and may lead to 
further improvements of the tests to be incorporated in the GRE. 

Some recent research also has been directed toward improvements in Ad- 
vanced tests. Specifically, in a pilot study, it was found that in the field of 
psychology it is possible and probably useful to report several subscores related 
to uistinct content areas of psychology, rather than a single overall Advanced 
Psychology score. Whether or not this effort will be implemented in the future 
depends upon advice from the Advanced Psychology Test committee, and upon 
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expressed intereHts in developing subscores for other advanced tests. 

For a moment, let me direct your attention to a broader perspective than 
that of the Graduate Record Examinations. There is ample evidence that ap- 
propriately selected ap titude tests when used together with other evidence of 
academic merit are of some value for predicting success in academic pursuite. 
The upe of GRE scores for predicting success in doctoral study yields signifi- 
cant improvements over predictions based only upon College grades and rec- 
ommendations. Yet, much more improvement is to bt desired. There is little 
question but that an individual's motivation and commitir.^i at remain impor- 
tant determinants of success in his or her chosen field of study. Means for 
systematic assessment of motivation, however, remain elume. 

One promising research effort is being addressed to these topics—the devel- 
opment of an Inventory of Documented Accomplishments. The assumption 
underlying this approach is that a good predictor of future accomplishments is 
a record of past accomplishments. The research objective, then, is to develop a 
procedure whereby an applicant reports past accomplishments— independent 
study, research, writing, community service— accomplishments that might be 
considered by an admissions' committee as being pertinent to an admission 
decision. The aim is not to develop one or more scores to '^<> reported; this is not 
to be a "test". Rather, the aim is to establish a standardu-.d format for collect- 
ing information that then would be considered relevant to admission to a 

graduate program. ^ ^. r 

The key question in assessing the usefulness of the GRE is the question of 
the tests' validity for predicting success in graduate studies. An on-going activ- 
ity recently begun is the Cooperative Validity Program, whereby the GRE 
Board through Educational Testing Service is encouraging the collection ot 
data by academic departments at our various institutions, data that bear uprf h 
the validity of the GRE scores. Most of your institutions have received infor- 
mation concerning the Cooperative Validity Program. I urge you to consider 
participating. Only if we systematically collect criterion data for graduate 
students is it possible to validate admission procedures. The Cooperative^ v a- 
lidity Program promises not only to analyze and report to each institutian 
results from data supplied by that institution, but also to merge and accu^n^i- 
late data from many institutions. In turn, this should contribute bcth^to 
knowledge about the validity of the present test, field by field, and to further 
changes in the GRE to enhance validity. . 

Before concluding, I would be remiss not to mention two additional projects 
designed to be of service to graduate educators. Both of these projects entail the 
publication of summary data now available from GRE records but not previ- 
ously analyzed or publisned. ^ 

During the past two years, all who registered to take the GRE have been 
asked to reply to a background questionnaire, which seeks information on the 
age sex. race, citizenship and first language of each candidate, and also on the 
size and type of undergraduate institution, year of baccalaureate degree, un- 
dergraduate major field, intended graduate m^or field, and graduate degree 
objective A summary of these data for 1975-76. in the form of one-way and 
tCly^hUof results, now is being prepared for distribution to graduate 
deans It is planned that a similar summary will be prepared and distributed 
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for each future year to provide evidence of changing characteristics in the 
population of persons taking the GRE. 

These data are of considerable interest in many respects, providing informa- 
tion about graduate applicants not available from any other source. For exam- 
ple, we learn that black GRE test- takers, who comprise about 6.5 percent of the 
total, differ from white GRE test- takers on a number of characteristics. As a 
group, the blacks are older, and more frequently attended church-affiliated 
undergraduate colleges. Of the blacks, 57 percent report graduating from an 
undergraduate institutiorf with fewer than 50D0 students, compared with 38 
percent for whites. More than 40 percent of the blacks report undergraduate 
majors in the behavioral sciences compared with about 30 percent of the 
wWtes. The percentage of blacks completing undergraduate studies in en- 

• ^^r:. -a^g is less than half of that for the whites. 

Other equally interesting Ulustrative findings obuld be cited— those perti-^ 
nent to "field-switching" from undergraduate to intended graduate major are 
of special interest. We hope that this report will reach you within the next two 
or three months, and that you will find it to be informative. 

With knowledge of the intended graduate major field of GRE test-takers, 
another form of summary data becomes available, namely the distribution of 
altitude scores shown separately for each of about 75 intended graduate mayor 
fields. This normative data, field by field, will be provided for the first time in 

^tbe GRE Guide for 1977-78, scheduled for publication in the early fall of next 
year. Scores for an applicant in any one field than may.be compared with the 
distribution of scores for all GRE test-takers in that field during the previous 
two or three years. 

A BRIEF PROGRESS REPORT ON 
SELECTED GRE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Warren W. Willingham 

The Graduate Record Examinations Board sponsors a number of research 
and development activities. My task this morning is to give a brief report on a 
few that may be of special significance and interest to you. Two years ago 
several of us connected with the GRE Program reported at the CGS meeting on 
a new developmental thrust in the GRE Program. Bob Altman has just de- 
scribed the status of that developmental effort, especially the successful 
shortening of the GRE Aptitude Test and the development of a promising new 
reasoning module to join the present verbal and quantitative sections. One 
yea^ ago at the CGS meeting we described another priority— the GRE Board's 
special concern with the validity of its examinations. 

This morning I will report briefly on three important activities that reflect 
those priorities and that illustrate difTerent types of research and development 
sponsored by the Board. One activity is the development of tests of scientific 
thinking. Some combination of such tests might eventually represent an alter- 
nate module in the GRE Program. A second activity is the development of a 
means of inventorying significant accomplishments of imdergraduate students 
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who apply to gi uate school. Such an inventory might be a possible supple- 
ment to the examination program. A third activity is the Cooperative Validity 
Studies Program, a major activity concerned with research on validity. 

Test of Scientific Thinking 

Creativity in scientific problem solving is obviously an important ability for 
successful work in many graduate programs. There are many different types of 
creativity. Over the past several years the Board has supported the work of 
Norman Frederiksen and William Ward on the development of several ex- 
perimental tests concerned with scientific thinking in behavioral science. 
These include tests of: formulating hypotheses, evaluating proposals, solving 
methodological problems, and measuring constructs. 

In each of these tests the student is presented with a set of data or a problem 
situation and asked to, make his or her own suggestions concerning appropri- 
ate ways of dealing with the problem. All of the current GRE examinations are 
"convergent" in the sense that the student is asked to identify the correct 
answer. These experimental tests are "divergent" in the sense that the student 
must produce answers. Six different scores are produced on the basis of the 
answers provided by the student. These include: quality of best response, mean 
quality of all responses, highest quality of response, number of responses, 
number of unusufid responses, and number of responses both unusual and high 
quality. 

Test development research has focused upon three questions. First, can sci- 
entific thinking of this sort be measured reliably? The answer to that question 
appears to be yes, assuming tests of reasonable length in an operational pro- 
gram. Second, do the tests measure the same traits as the current Board 
examinations? The answer to that question appears to be negative. The 
"number of unusual responses" seems to be the most promising type of score for 
these tests. That particular score is correlated about .10 with the current 
verbal and quantitative GRE scores. A third question is whether these tests 
are measuring anything interesting? We think the answer is yes, partly be- 
cause the tests tend to sample activities that behavioral scientists actually do 
and partly because of encouraging data. 

These experimental tests have been tried out in a recent study of regular 
applicants who were followed into graduate school. The students returned a 
questionnaire about their activities duringtteir first year of graduate work. 
The present verbal and quantitative tests tended to predict whether or not the 
student had matriculated in a department with a high quality-index, and 
whether he or she received fellowship support. The tests of scientific thinking 
tended not to be related to those variable^. The tests of scientific thinking did 
tend to predict whether or not the graduate students were involved in ac- 
tivities normally considered desirable; e.g., attending professional meetings, 
coauthoring publications, independent research activity, assisting in the prep- 
aration of a book, designing equipment, etc. Verbal and quantitative aptitude 
were not significantly related to such activities. 

From evidence currently available in this developmental work these tests 
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definitely seem to measure something useful and different from verbal and 
quantitative aptitude. They are, however, extremely expensive to score. The 
next step is to work toward the development of some more practical way to 
administer such tests to large groups of students. Whether they will continue 
to measure the same types of abilities with an altered and more practical 
method of scoring is, of course, a critical issue. There is much work yet to do on 
these experimental tests, but what evidence we have is promising. 

An Inventory of Documented Accomplishments 

Many graduate deans and faculty have recognized a need to develop a means 
whereby students might better represent to the graduate schools what they 
have accomplished that is significant and relevant to graduate study but "not 
adequately represented in present credentials. The GRE Board is actively 
examining the possibility of some type of standard inventory. The rationale is 
as follows. We know that verbal and quantitative aptitude have important but 
limited bearing on many types of success as a graduate student. These abilities 
may be over-emphasized, especially considering the fact that graduate work 
requires many types of talent. There is some evidence that educationally dis- 
advantaged groups appear less disadvantaged with respect to significant ac- 
complishments in undergraduate school than on more conventional measures 
like test scores and grades. Furthermore, there is much evidence indicating 
that prior accomplishment best predicts future significant accomplishment. 
Finally, we know that students often feel that tests do not allow them to 
describe their most important strengths. 

An inventory whereby students could indicate in a standard framework 
what their significant out-of-class accomplishments have been during their 
undergraduate education would help to fbcus proper attention on such accom- 
plishments and make it easier for graduate facilities to give appropriate 
weight to important indicators of success as a graduate student. The effect we 
suspect would be greater equity to students, a useful broadening of the defini- 
tion of talent in American society, and the selection of more successful stu- 
dents. This latter point derives especially from the fact that accomplishments 
are commonly assumed to be the most direct and useful measure of student 
conimitment and motivation. 

' Graduate schools presently solicit «and consider such accomplishments of 
candidates but many have observed that this is typically not a very systematic 
process. Careful consideration of diverse accomplishments of large numbers of 
applicants is not easily managed by graduate selection committees, nor do 
present procedures always give adequate weight to important strengths stu- 
dents have to offer. The GRE Research Committee has felt that there is need 
for some mechanism to give structure and focus to the current practice so that 
important talent is not overlooked simply because other candidate attributes 
may be more prominently displayed. Consequently , an exploratory project was 
initiated under the direction of Leonard Baird. The GRE Research Committee 
also recognizes many problems in any such effort to develop a more standard 
procedure. There are a variety of critical issues in the design of a useful inven- 
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tory. At the present stage of this work the Committee is especially concerned 
with such issues as the following: 

What types of accomplishments are relevant? 

—Should their description be open-ended or objective? 

—How can "quality" of accomplishments be indicated? 

—How should accomplishments be verified? 

—What is the best way to administer and transmit such information? 

Thus far we have gathered a good deal of prototype material useful for 
developing such an inventory. We hope soon to examine systematically the 
issues outlined above and seek advice from students, faculty, and graduate 
deans. It is undoubtedly true that any effective inventory will require work on 
the part of students and faculty. It is our hope that it will not require more 
work than is presently undertaken but work that is better directed toward 
serving the mutual interests and needs of students and faculty in the process of 
graduate admissions. 



Cooperative Validity Studies Project 

At this meeting last year we spoke of several reasons why the validity of 
tests is currently an especially important issue. As undergraduate education 
has become more egalitarian, selection to graduate and professional school has 
understandably gained more public attention. Affirmative action has also fo- 
cused attention upon the selection process; legal action increasingly under- 
scores the need to justify selection policies and decisions. Furthermore, confi- 
dence in traditional measures like undergraduate grades and personal recom- 
mendations has tended to decline in recen^ears because of problems of grade 
inflation and privacy issues. Finally, it is increasingly recognized that profes- 
sional standards of test .use demand that users (schools and departments) 
examine the validity of measures they use in the selection of students. 

Because of these considerations the GRE Board recognized a need to encour- 
age local validity studies and to provide some central support for such work. 
For this purpose the Cooperative Validity Studies Project was initiated. As one 
phase of that project, all CGS deans were sent a brief questionnaire concerning 
validity studies on their campus. Of 244 deans who responded one half ex- 
pressed' interest in carrying out a study and 40 institutions are actually now 
taking their first steps to participate in the cooperative program suggested. 

One significant aspect of this survey was the fact that only some ten percent 
of the graduate deans reported any validity study carried out on then- campus 
since 1970. In addition, it appears that many locally initiated validity studies 
do not meet the usual requirements for such work. The findings of this si^ey 
seem to indicate that there is increasing interest in carrying out validity 
studies and recognition of the importance of such work, but the local state of 
the art is not well developed. These results support the GRE Board sjudgment 
that a cooperative program for validity studies was needed. 

As minimum reijuirements for participation in the Cooperative Validity 
Studies Project, the institution must provide: 
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• Roster of all students entering in 1974 and 1975 (at least 25 for each 

group) r 11 • 

• Coded progress of each student at beginning of second year following 
admission. 

• GRE Aptitude and/or Advanced Test scores (other predictors optional) 

• At least one common measure of performance for all students; e.g., 
graduate grade average, end-of-year examination, faculty ratings. 

On the basis of this information, the following results are reported by ETS: 

I. Report to each institution on: 

• Relationship of GRE scores and other predictors to each performance 
measure 

• Relationship of GRE scores and other predictors to persistence 

• Descriptive statistics on all groups 

II. Summary report of all studies. 

The three projects illustrate important ways in which the Graduate Record 
Examinations Board attempts to keep its programs responsive to the needs of 
graduate institutions.lt is importanttorecognize,however,thattheBoard serves 
institutions by collaborating with them, both with respect to identifying new 
directions and implementing new activities. These three activities briefly de- 
scribed here represent widely acknowledged needs. Bringing them successfully 
to the point of assisting students and faculty in individual departments will 
require the continued interest of institutions and their willingness to partici- 
pate in joint work with the Board. In recent years that has been a fruitful 
relationship, in the next few years we hope it will be even more so. 
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CREATIVITY IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Moderator: Anne Taylor, University of New Mexico 
Wimberly C. Royster, University of Kentucky 
Sam C. Webb, Georgia Institute of Technology 



Anne Taylor* 

The language in which we are about to state a certain problem that concerns 
us all as graduate deans is blunt and even vulgar. It is not the language we like 
to hear used in university councils but rather that of the marketplace, but there 
may be an advantage in beginning with a blunt way, even a vulgarian's way, of 
putting the problem: too many graduate programs today are producing an 
unsellable product. Hundreds of Ph.D.s in English, hundreds in history and in 
the modern languages, in psychology, in education, and even in physics and the 
applied sciences, however, expensively and elegantly educated, are in the mar- 
ket for jobs (we should perhaps say "on the market"), and nothing like enough 
jobs seem to exist. 

What amounts to a second— and sadly ironic — energy crisis appears to be 
upon us, as the energy of so many talented people is left unused and even 
untapped by the nation — owing, apparently, at least in part, to a system of 
education that has more inadvertently than not hardened through tradition the 
isolation of one discipline from another, and that of the university as a whole 
from society. Today, institutions of higher education cannot, or at least have not 
yet found a way to infuse their graduating quanta of enlightened human energy 
into work areas that might help to solve societ/s increasingly complex prob- 
lems. 

We in universities fear — and for good reason — the application of lowbrow 
utilitarian and commercial tests for the validity of education, perhaps especially 
at the graduate level. Yet our resistance to commercial and utilitarian mea- 
sures is diffuse and inarticulate, and more often than not our own reactions in 
times of crisis are themselves modelled on industrial and commercial responses. 
That is, we deal with the problem of overproduction of graduate degrees by the 
rather primitive expedients of retrenchment; the announcement of morato- 
riums or reduced admissions quota in some graduate programs and the whole- 
sale closing out of others. In short, it were, a confused version of a factory 
lockout. 

The l(?ckout is, of course, one kind of solution, and it works in one kind of way. 
But most of us feel discontent with this solution, and even uneasy with it. Most 
of us like the sound at least, of creativity in graduate education and would like to 
see such a slogan filled with some useful substance. 



*The authors of the paper are Anne Taylor and Jane Kopp of the University of 
New Mexico. 10^ 
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To creativity in graduate education, there 'are admittedly certain initial 
barriers of tremendous dimensions. Creativity in anything depends on a radical 
restructuring of the elements of a given problem. Creativity by definition means 
finding and trying solutions that are unconventional. While efforts to restruc- 
ture problems and attempt new solutions notoriously meets with resistance in 
any context, this is a mode of behavior that may be especially difBcult to 
introduce into an academic situation. Academic institutions, byzsmtine in struc- 
ture and intrinsically committed to tradition and even to ceremony, are perhaps 
extraordinarily conservative by nature; in addition, as well we all know, built- 
in constraints such as tenure clauses always limit at any given time what can be 
done. The obstacles are indeed numerous and discouraging. The mass which 
they present in the form of an immovable object can perhaps only meet its match 
in the force of urgency in the crisis we seem to face. 

We have no instant solutions to offer. What we do want to argue foi^ today is 
the need for the graduate school and the graduate dean to assume responsibility 
in the university — in the face of the inertia, resistance, and even criticism and 
ridicule that are perhaps inevitable — for fostering the atmosphere necessary for 
creative thinking. This means fostering an atmosphere in which new ideas are 
systematically and substantially encouraged, and in which the kind of exchange 
and introduction of novel elements that underlies all creative innovation is 
stimulated and facilitated. 

Most of us like to believe that we do this already; bul a heightened sense of-- 
what is at stake may be obtained by restating and restructuring the problem 
that apparently exists, and this we wotdd like to try to do briefly for a few 
moments, after which we would like to propose two or three simple concrete 
examples of initiatives tHat a graduate school may be able to take in response. 

The gross problem is that we live in strange times. Though in the United 
States we seem at least temporarily to have solved our population problems, 
other nations unsolved population problenis are even now at our door. Latin 
America and Mexico are already having an impact on our country as the influx 
of illegal ahens approaches uncontrollable proportions. While the Rolls-Royce 
Corporation is pleased to report that it sold one-thousand new cars last year in 
the forty to sixty-five-thousand and above bracket, we still have abject poverty 
in America, and there is cause for serious concern about our economic future. 
Pollution and the deterioration of the environment, both natural and man- 
, made, seem to proceed inexorably despite abundant evidence that the conse- 
quences may very iiyuriously affect us all in less than twenty years. Technology 
dominates our lives and continues to'stimulate our artificial appetite for mate- 
rial things. Even though some of us may have transcended desire for a Cadillac 
or six different sets of wine glasses, emerging peoples, both in the United States 
and outside its boundaries, apparently will have to go through what George 
Lockland in his book Grou; or Die calls the accretive stage of consumer develop- 
ment;T 

It is a truism that money is worthless in itself, amounting in modern times 
especially only to soiled paper and not very precious metals. People want money, 
and they devastate the earth and one another to obtain it, not for itself but for 
what it can buy — a sense of worth, identity and self-determination; sensory 
pleasures; avenues by which to escape boredom. Yet even the lowbrow maga- 
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zines are full of the news that the richest nations have the highest rates of 
suicide, neurosis and simple discontent with living — their richest citizens 
hardly being absent from the lists. As many of us know, much of destructive 
human consuming behavior takes place at a very low level of aesthetic decision 
making, perhaps because the creative aesthetic development of all of us has 
been neglected or shunted aside. Recent research on split brain theory holds 
that school systems may — by over-emphasizing cognitive leairning — have ne- 
glected the right hemisphere of tiie brain and developed, if you will, the rational' 
side of man to the neglect of his more affective non-rational side. It is no idle 
speculation that such internal deprivation may manifest itself in thecraving for 
outside stimuli in the form of the craving for drugs, alcohol and overt violence 
now being expressed all over the world. 

It is against this kind of backdrop, then,^that the university graduate school in 
actuality functions. It is unconventional, of course, to view the graduate school 
against such a deplorable and admittedly lurid backdrop. It is even perhaps 
"infra dig" — but not one detail of what has been mentioned can possibly strike 
any of us as unfamiliar or disputable. And when — unconventionally — the grad- 
uate school is viewed in its actual setting in reality, it must lie quite.apparent 
that there is some sort of dreadful discrepancy between what is asked of its 
highly educated people in the way of answers by society ai^d what is being 
received. We stress the word "received," for in fact many of society's problems 
are being addressed in the university; but the news of this is somehow not 
transmitted,^or is distorted in transmission. Equally there is a discrepancy 
between what graduate students are trained to do and what they hope to do, and 
what in fact they connect with in the way of opportunity. 

If we have, then, an unsellable product on the one hand— an M.A. or Ph.D. 
recipient who finds few places to apply his or her energies so as to be a valuable, 
contributing human being— and a society with many sore and unattended needs 
on the other, it would seem inescapable that a new role is emerging for the 
graduate school dean— that of intellectual broker and facilitator. Program 
quality control and the maintenance of faculty excellence, two traditional areas 
of responsibility for the graduate dean are important; but we believe that it may ' 
behoove deans to search out and cultivate new skills, to explore aggressively 
new ways of bridging disciplines and of communicating with magor sectoirs of 
society outside the university. It seems apparent that the interface between^e " 
university and society does not have currently the quality of permeability that it 
should. It is too hard, too impenetrable— finally, too metallic. The university 
may need a protective membrane between itself and society, but if such a barrier 
does need to exist, surely it should have an organic nature like that of a living 
cell which has a healthy^ and regular exchange with its environment. 

Less fancifully » university graduate programs can almost certainly benefit if 
some regular and dependable means can be provided whereby news can be both 
given to and received from the outside world. We suggest that graduate schools 
take under consideration the idea of a periodic publication addressed to appro- 
priate local recipients— business^ industry, professional organizations, and leg- 
islatures— reporting news of current university-research in progress, and even,, 
yes, even presenting abstracts of each periodical harv est of theses and disserta- 
tions. In turn, the graduate dean might invite from the same sources sugges-^ 
'' ' ' " 
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tions and requests for research projects which could be circulated within the 
university as they aro received, via an interal publication. 

Moving back, even farther, to the admissions process, graduate deans may 
want to concern themselves with what is known about tests to assess new kinds 
of intellectual aptitude, tests that can identify students with, for example, a 
high order of mental flexibility and with high tolerance for ambiguity— traits 
that have shown to be characteristic of highly creative people. In fact, work on 
such instruments has been ongoing for some time, but they are only rarely put to 
use. Discovery and creativity involve mental aptitudes that diverge sharply 
from those produced by traditional modes of replicative education. According to 
the emerging theory of what is possible through the use of mutualistic processes, 
an individual or a group is able to create effectively new data by putting old 
pieces of information together in new configurations. 

New academic departments are not necessarily in order. Rather, what does 
seem called for is imagination in providing incentives and opportunities for 
well-trained individuals to work together in flexible structures transcending 
departmental boundaries, on problems requiring the insight of more than one 
discipline. Graduate students who have had experience in such programs carry 
away an adaptive, problem-solving orientation and a respect for the contribu- 
tions that several disciplines can make to solving difficult, real problems. 
Student architects, for example, can work with educators to improve sterile 
educational environments. Medical schools can draw on the accumulated 
knowledge of schools of education to develop curriculum simulation models for 
highly technical learning. Doctoral students on land-use planning can be re- 
warded with academic credit for work done in the field, as for example in 
working with Indian reservation sites or in the study of ecosystems in relation to 
nuclear consumption and the disposal of industrial wastes. Music educators can 
make contact with cadres of musicians and make^their entry into the schools 
possible. Why not jazz in the schools? In the case of English departments it can 
mean interesting graduate students in the very real challenges of practical 
writing occupations or in reconsidering what is really at stake in the much 
decried problem of literacy and the deterioration of the language itself as it is 
generally used in society. 

This raises, finally, the question of what may be the most difficult role of 
leadership that graduate deans today may need to assume, that of altering the 
self-image that professional academics, and consequently graduate students, 
are inclined to cherish, namely, that of a specially privileged class engaged in 
esoteric pursuits that can hardly be communicated to society at large and that 
need not be justified to it, even while society is expected to foot the bill. This 
year's September issue Harper's magazine carried a cover feature in which 
university English departments, in particular, were singled out for such cen- 
sure. We do not altogether agree with the point of view expressed, nor deny the 
possible validity of what may seem esoteric or not immediately ^'useful" re- 
search. Our point, again, is rather that the university needs constantly to look at 
its relation to society and needs to keep healthy lines of communication open. 
When society badly needs certain skills that highly trained graduate students 
possess, and when graduate students on the other hand learn an attitude of 
disdain toward the use of those skills except in a very limited number of ways, 
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then an unhealthy situation is clearly in the making, one that is inherently self- 
defeating for graduate education itself. Paradoxically, the graduate dean may 
be the very one whose responsibility it is to insist upon the challenge and the 
worth of non-academic occupations. 

Funds, federal support and budget line items are important an^d essential to 
excellent graduate programs, but not necessary to this kind of thinking and 
doing at the graduate school level. What we are suggesting is a new role for 
graduate schools. Quality control of admissions and programs, maintenance of 
faculty excellence are important. But it is possible for graduate schools to do 
much more. It is possible for them to become centers from which futuristic 
bridges can be built to move graduate students from traditional subject matter 
molds into areas of concentration and effort that may as yet be undefined. It is 
the unknown, not the known that holds real promise. 



Wimberiy C. Royster 

There are several directions upon which one can focus in discussing creativity 
in graduate education. We have heard some of them earlier in the program. My 
remarks shall focus largely upon the factors which influence instruction and 
research. 

There are many different views as to what is creativity, but whatever view is 
held, all of us would agree that the source of creativity is the mind. The ability to 
accumulate experiences, to reason, and the gift of imagination are the traits 
which make creativeness possible and which give birth to new ideas. A problem 
of longstanding and upon which much research has been conducted is how these 
new ideas have their origin. One view is that creativity is a gift and that new 
ideas arise almost spontaneously in the mind, such as in the story, many times 
repeated, of Henri Poincare, of how he, contrary to custom, drank some black 
coffee and could notsleep. He said **ideas arose in crowds, I felt them collide until 
pairs interlocked so to speak, making a stable combination." He discovered from 
this the existence of certain very important mathematical functions. Later 
when he was going on a geological excursion with no thoughts of mathematics in 
his head, as he put his foot on the step of an omnibus, the idea flashed in his mind 
that the transformations he had used were the same as those of non-Euclidean 
geometry. This latter fact lead to many profound results. Relative few people 
can be classified as creative in this sense. A second view is that the method by 
which new ideas arise is deductive, which consists of the accumulation of a large 
array of facts and ideas and searching for a previously unknown relationship 
among them. A third view, as it has appeared more recently to be held by some 
people, is that creativity is synonymous with novelty or the filling of leisure 
time, so that the creative included almost everyone. Let us focus somewhere in 
between, maybe slightly to the left of center and simultaneously use imagina- 
tiveness, for to create is to produce through imaginative skills. Let us not dwell 
on the definition of creativity, but let our concern be the cultivation of imagina- 
tiveness in all parts of the graduate education enterprise. 

A. N. Whitehead once wrote: 
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The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection between 
knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the old in the 
imaginative consideration of learning. The university imparts information, 
but it imparts it imaginatively. At least, this is the function which it should 
perform for society. A university which fails in this respect has no reason for 
existence. This atmosphere of excitement, arising from imaginative consid- 
eration transforms knowledge. A fact is no longer a bare fact: it is invested 
with all its possibilities. . . . Imagination is not to be divorced from the facts: it 
is a way of illuminating the facts. 

When this was written in 1927, "uniting the young and the old'* was the 
correct phraseology, whereas today it may not be. But, the important concept is 
the ''imaginative consideration of learning.'' Today graduate school students 
come from all age groups; however, they can be partitioned into essentially two 
groups: those who are recent graduates of a baccalaureate program, and those 
who have bachelor^s degrees and are returning for study after some period of 
practical experience. In many programs the recent graduates comprise the 
major (if not all) of the graduate student body. In some programs there is a 
mxiture of both types. In some disciplines creativity is with or for the young, but, 
in general, imaginative acquisition of knowledge need not be relegated to the 
young. Age should be no barrier. 

There is not time to go into a detailed discussion on creativity in the various 
graduate programs or how one identifies creativity in graduate education. As 
was stated earlier, the object of these remarks is to indicate the need for 
imaginativeness in graduate programs, to raise questions if present day prac- 
tices in graduate education are conducive to creativity, and make some sugges- 
tions as to what we as graduate deans can do or should do to encourage it. 

We should ask first what goals do our graduate schools seek to serve. These 
goals are stated often as (l):to provide individuals with advanced education that 
is essential to the pursuit of specific careers, (2) production of new knowledge , (3) 
the preservation and transmission of knowledge, and (4) the improvement of the 
quality of life in our society. Are we accomplishing these goals? Are we training 
our studentsfor jobs, a training which may be obsolete in a few years (or may be 
obsolete by the time the student receives the degree), or are we encouraging the 
imaginative acquisition of knowledge and the consideration of the various 
general principles underlying a future career? 

It is saying the obvious that technological and social change have accelerated 
at a remarkable rate. Technological change may be the most evident. It is 
vividly apparent when one notes that the time lag between discovery and 
application has decreased exponentially in the last century and a half For 
example, the time lag for the electric motor was 65 years; the principle of radio 
broadcasting, 35 years; radar, 5 years; the transistor, 3 years;- and in one 
lifetime, the first flight of the Kitty Hawk to the landing of men on the moon. Of 
the social sciences, Arthur Schlessinger, Jr. has stated: 

The age of acceleration [of change] was characterized by the obsolescence or 
collapse of old truths and the use of new ones; it was charcaterized too by 
warfare between tradition and novelty; it involved a steadily more compre- 
hensive criticism of the past by the future. People began to discover their 
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assumptions when other ways of putting things becanie available and even 
attractive; And the faster the rate of change, the greater the need for new 
conceptions and the sharper the competition among diverging ideas. 

When one considers, in addition to the acceleration of change, the rate at 
which knowledge in all fields is expemdingand the need for the development and 
application for new knowledge, then one begins to realize the task which is 
before those who are responsible for graduate education. More must be done to 
prepare a new generation of graduate students for the uncertain future. 

If the graduate schools are going to meet the challenge, they must encourage 
the development of imaginative methods of putting ideas together and methods 
of approach to problem solving, or putting it another way, they must prepare 
students to cope with new ideas, new situations, and new problems. There is a 
tendency in too many graduate programs to train for jobs and to credentialize. 
Should what can be learned as an apprentice be part of graduate instruction? 

Let us look at some of the elements in graduate programs which influence or 
affect the degree of imaginativeness in theifn. The dominant ones are the 
curriculum; the students, theTaculty, and the administrators. A closer Took at 
each of these may reveal some of the problems currently being experienced in 
graduate education. 

1. Curriculum: Many of our graduate programs are structured in a manner 
which discourages creativity. Creativity and learning require free time, time for 
reflecting on new ideas and concepts-building and tearing them down. Many 
students take 12-15 or more credit hours per semester, sometimes in addition to 
other duties, some would take more, if permission were granted. When queried 
about it, the reply is often "my advisor recommended it in order that I can finish 
my degree in two semesters" or took x hours, x =^ 12, last term and made A's 
with no sweat." Under such conditions the 30-credit hour, 36-credit hour, and 
48-credit hour master's programs degenerate into no more than a continuation 
of the bachelor's degree with a similar philosophy.^ 

In programs which require the amassment of a large number of credit hours, 
when does a student have time to do more than the bare minimum require- 
ments? One could ask, where does and how should creativity fit into master's 
programs? One suggestion could be that a thesis be required. Some faculty and 
students see this requirement as no more than another hurdle to jump, others do 
not. In any case, there is a place for creativity, for experimenting with new ideas, 
and for the skills to analyze results. The curriculum should be structured to 
insure that each program provides for these, for'regardless of the discipline or 
field, there are new problems to be solved and there is room for new ideas. The 
curriculum should provide time for the student to exercise curiosity, to seek 
understanding and develop intellectual insights, and to search for basic knowl- 
edge which is required to generate new ideas. If the curriculum does not, the 
program becomes stagnant and is not providing the requisites for advances of 
knowledge in the field. 

Doctoral programs with their attendant research component are developed on 
the premise that creativity is the most important qualification for completion of 
the degree. Yet, are the courses, seminars, qualifying examinations, and other 
evaluative methods for each of our doctoral programs structured to detect the 
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rudiments of ingenuity and creativity? Also, what about the breadth of training 
of doctoral students? Are we permitting them to specialize to the extent that 
there can be no exchange of ideas outside the specialty? In order to pursue the 
research for the doctorate in most fields, a student must select a specialty, yet 
training is necessary in neighboring fields if the stated goals of graduate edu- 
cation are to be accomplished. 

2. Students: In a recent survey conducted by Katz and Hartnett which was 
reviewed in the October 18, 1976, issue of The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
it was reported that: 

Graduate students too oflen find their studies intellectually disappoint- 
ing Many students "find their lives crammed, . . . their energies beset by 

relentless requirements and even busywork, all of which make graduate 
school at times more resemble a military drill rather than the exercise of 
man's most intellectual and imaginative capacities," . • . 
"Students hope to join a community of scholars. Instead, they find themselves 
being pushed into relative intellectual isolation. ..." 

"Students desire to work with professors who will guide them and reflect on 
their work. Instead, they find access to professors limited. ..." 
"The nature of the graduate experience (is becoming] increasingly imper- 
sonal." . . . (There is a] "loss of theoretical breadth, community of inquiry and 
civility." 

We may or may not agree with these criticisms by graduate students. Ob- 
viously* they do not apply to all programs. Whatever the view » though, they 
depict some serious proL,' \as in graduate education which should be addressed 
by graduate school administrators, directors of graduate programs, and the 
faculty. 

3. Faculty: One of the most important factors in any intellectual enterprise in 
graduate education is the faculty. The interaction between faculty and students 
is a necessary (though not sufficient) ingredient in the development of creative 
activity. 

It has been assumed for centuries that the university is a community of 
scholars who not only interact with themselves but with their students. There 
are many signs today that this is in general no longer true. As is noted above, 
graduate students indicate faculty isolate themselves, not only from students 
but from one another. The pressures of gaining tenure and of advancement in 
rank have pushed many of the young faculty out of the corriders and coffee 
rooms where i nterchange of ideas with students took place back to the comers of 
their offices providing only limited contact with students. Too many of the senior 
faculty are burdened with committee work, time effort reports, and other paper 
work, and other administrative duties. In order to keep abreast in their field, 
they find it necessary to withdraw to isolation. 

Creativity in graduate programs requires imaginative teachers. Creative 
teaching as well as creative research is exhausting. Time must be provided for 
study, planning, reflection upon new ideas, and interaction with students. 
Unfortunately, provision of time for these purposes does not always prove to be 
fruitful. However, if we want imaginative teachers we must encourage them to 
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do research. Imaginative research faculty should be encouraged to share ideas 
and interact with graduate students. 

4, Administration: What effect can administrators have upon creativity in 
graduate programs? In most institutions the graduate curriculum and courses 
require the approval of the graduate school , thus providing a chance to influence 
the curriculum. In some institutions the graduate dean advises on promotions 
and is involved in the approval of graduate faculty. In some instances the dean is 
involved in the evaluation of faculty. Each of these responsibilities provides the 
dean with an opportunity to exert influence on the quality of graduate programs 
and to encourage imaginativeness in the program. 

The graduate school is a natural place for the development of interdisciplin- 
ary and interdepartmental graduate programs and problem oriented research. 
These programs provide a variety of opportunities for imaginativeness and the 
development of new knowledge. There is generally more flexibility in the 
graduate school organization than in the departmental and coUegial structures. 
This permits faculty and students to associate formally with others of similar 
interests in other parts of the campus without totally divorcing themselves from 
the staid and sometimes stagnant traditional coUegial structure. However, the 
dean must provide financial support for leadership and direction of the program 
in order that the program does not become a disconnected set of faculty and 
students of diverse interests with poverty level support. In general, the faculty 
reward system of the department and the college works against such programs. 
The graduate dean, by working the appropriate administrative and faculty 
governance channels, may be able to alter this situation wherever it exists. 

An internal and external evaluation of graduate programs provides the dean 
with information about the curriculum, students, and faculty. It provides infor- 
mation concerning the teaching load of the faculty, research effort of the faculty, 
the course load of graduate students, and the general effectiveness of the 
program. In some programs where heavier teaching loads are required, it could 
be recommended that more flexibility be provided for alternate periods of 
teaching and research; that is, a professor could be permitted to carry a heavier 
teaching load one semester so that more time would be available for research 
another semester. 

Other ways in which administrators can encourage creativity include support 
of graduate student research programs, faculty development fellowships, pro- 
gram seminars and coUoquia, and interdepartmental faculty and student semi- 
nars. It might be worthwhile to conduct seminars on creativity with representa- 
tives from various fields as participants. Very likely many of you have ideas, 
some of which have been implemented in your own graduate programs. The 
ensuing discussion of the topic will give us a chance to share these ideas. 

Sam C. Webb 

I recently chanced upon an article written by a former and distinguished 
graduate dean under the title "Creativity and the Graduate School." After 
noting the usual criticisms of the graduate school "as an effective stifler of 
creativity," the writer asserted that the graduate school is "an institutional 
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invention to promote organized creativity." In the remainder of the article there 
followed an apology for the kind of creativity that is found in graduate schools. 
The author suggested that the contribution of the graduate school lies, not in the 
developing or nurturing the creative giants of our civilization, but in "spreading 
the p>ossibility and in the end (and on the average) the fact of creativity to many 
more people than hitherto." Without telling how, he noted that the graduate 
school makes the B- into B and so on; and in the course of making such 
improvement, the faculty and students involved revise the work of the genius 
and makes his occurrence in a way less likely — and perhaps less necessary. For 
at the graduate level, said the writer, the whole enterprise is geared to those 
people who do all the replications, the negative experiments, the false trials, and 
so on, and who pave the way to another breakthrough even as they validate the 
last one. Indeed, said he, without this type activity on the part of these people, 
most of us would not be here, for most of us are such people. 

I will leave it to you to decide whether this description made ten years ago 
applies to graduate schools of today as well. In large measure, I suspect it is still 
valid. But being somewhat aware of developments over the past several years 
that have led to an increased understanding of the nature of creativity and how 
it can be developed, I believe that graduate schools can become more effective 
than they presently are in the development and use of creative talent. 

As one recent writer says, "we produce people who are more confined in their 
thinking than their capabilities would allow.'* 

We often hear it said thatresearch is the heart of the graduate program, and 
more often than not we think of creativity as it contributes to and enriches 
research, as indeed it ought to do; but we tend not to think of creativity so much 
in relation to other aspects of graduate education — which tendency, I believe, 
needs our attention and correction. 

In the spirit of this belief, I have tried to think of some things that could be 
done to place a greater emphasis on creativity in graduate education with 
special emphasis on developing more creative students — that is, students who 
will be more creative in their thinking, learning, and teaching, as well as in 
research. 

However, it seems to me one cannot make many cogent suggestions in this 
regard without first having some conception of the processes by which and the 
circumstances within which -creative activities emerge or take place. While 
there are several models available that presume to describe the nature and 
structure of creativity and **how it works," I favor a dynamic model which 
describes the mind as operating simultaneously at three levels — at a conscious 
level, at a preconscious level, and at an unconscious level. For creative activity 
one of these, the preconscious, is considered as being essential. It represents that 
portion of the mind which is constantly at work without our conscious aware- 
ness and which is continuously reshuffling, rearranging, analyzing, reorganiz- 
ing and placing into various patterns of juxtaposition both the ideas and 
emotional elements of mind. A creative thought or act occurs when these new 
patterns rise in the awareness of the conscious mind. Thus creativity depends on 
the free flowing of the preconscious. However, not all ideas that emerge from the 
preconscious are necessarily creative, since they may contain aspects that do not 
confoirm to the constraints of reality, which are moderated through the con- 
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sciousmind. Thus within this model flexibility andcreativity arejudged tobe at 
a maximum when these two elements of mind-— the preconscious and the con- 
scious — are working together without inhibition from unconscious processes. 

In terms of this model, then, the way to maximize the development of creativ- 
ity in students, and faculty for that matter, is to devise an environment in which 
a free flowing preconscious mind working together with the conscious mind can 
be promoted to the fullest extent. It is interesting to note somewhat parentheti- 
caliy that according to this model students do not have to be taught to "think," 
The capacity for so doing is inherent in the human mind and will occur if it is not 
interfered with by unconscious forces and educational practices. 

Now if you will accept this model for describing how and under what condi- 
tions the creative mind operates optimally, it doesn't take much looking to 
become aware that there are many elements in the graduate school environ- 
ment that will impede the development of creativity in students. 

Note first that the graduate school is operated to serve a variety of functions. 
Among these is the development of innovative students and research to be sure, 
but also there are the expectations that it teach or transmit knowledge and 
produce teachers, and practitioners as well. Standards of accrediting agencies 
strongly influence, if they do not actually dictate, what shall be taught. Students 
are expected to master large bodies of fact and theory and to become competent 
in skills of technique and method, all within a time frame which places great 
emphasis on the mental abilities of memory and recall and allows little, if any, 
time for the synthesizing and generating of new perspectives that arise from 
preconscious activities. 

And to all of this add the press for conformity generated through the various 
rules and regulations created and administered by the graduate school and the 
departments in the name of developing and maintaining high academic stan- 
dards. 

In addition, there are numerous factors primarily at the departmental level 
that operate as anchors which impede or block flexibility of thought and action. 
Examples include commitments on the part qf faculty and students to previ- 
ously learned ideas or beliefs, and emotional attachments to persons who have 
developed ideas which their students uphold. Also, here may be included the 
expectations of some professors who require their assistants to perform their 
research on assigned topics, or to fill in the gaps of their— the professors*— 
ongoing research programs, or to follow their pet research procedures. 

And, finally there are personal characteristics of both faculty and students 
that impede the development of creative talents. For example, some faculty 
insist that students do only as they are told. Some students are only job and 
technique oriented and do not want to be involved in innovative activities. Some 
do not have the abilities or aptitudes to do so. Others are overly dependent aiid 
will submit to any demand or suggestion, while others are so overwhelmed with 
unconscious conflicts that they cannot get control of whatever creative potential 
they may have. 

While the above remarks clearly show that numerous forces are at work to 
inhibit the development of originality and creative talent within students, they 
should not be taken to mean all is hopeless and that the possibility of improve- 
ment is negligible. For while time does not permit a recounting of the details, 
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there are evidencen to suggest that graduate schools can indeed become more 
effective in developing the creative talents of students. 

By way of illustration I have listed in what follows examples of things that can 
be done at the graduate school level, at the department level, and by individual 
professors to give students a greater opportunity to develop their creative 
talents. 

Of crucial importance is the attitude that the graduate school lakes toward 
creative talent and the desirability for developing it in students. In this respect 
the graduate school and its administration should clearly indicate strong sup- 
port for creativity as a quality to be nurtured and developed in all aspects of 
graduate education— in the classroom, the laborator>', and the studio, as well as 
in research. Further the graduate school needs to signify its intention to reward 
, the development of this talent and how. It needs to create an image of the 
graduate school as a unit of the university dedicated to and supportive of 
creative activity. Jt needs to declare emphatically that some kind of creative 
effort is expected of every faculty member and every student. It needs to suggest 
that the institution and the faculty and students stand or fall together — which 
is to say the self interests of these people and the interests of the university are 
tied together. It needs to get the faculty to see that while they are expected to do 
innovative research, the most important product the university turns out is 
creative students. It needs to construct its administrative arrangements so as to 
allow each field or department the amount of freedom that is optimal for the field 
(at the same time maintaining an appropriate feedback system as required for 
monitoring pi^r^es.) It needs to provide a communication system that will 
keep the several^nits of the university informed about the innovative work of 
students and faculty that is going on. It needs to organize its committee and 
other administrative activities in ways that will interfere minimally with the 
creative work of the faculty, i,e., use the creative faculty for creative work, not 
for routine committee work. 

The departments need to assist in publicizing and supporting the policies and 
attitudes toward the development of creativity developed by the graduate 
school. They need to acquaint their faculty members with the "signs" that 
characterize creative students so that they can identify such students. They 
need to encourage faculty to work with such students. They need to inform 
faculty members about various procedures and techniques that can be used for 
developing creativity in students and to encourage their use. They need to use 
the creative faculty and students as role models. They need to use creative 
faculty for creative efforts, not for routine departmental tasks and chores 
(commensurate with some reasonable plan for the distribution of departmental 
chores). They need to reduce the pressure on the faculty to publish, so they can 
do more to develop students— that is, give greater reward than now for time 
spent in developing students. 

The individual faculty members should work with students to develop their 
creative talents, provide exposure to diverse orientations, emphasize self criti- 
cal evaluation of existing knowledge, have students make their own interpreta- 
tion of facts and development of models without reference to the literature, 
encourage spontaneous interests, and reward students who show creative be- 
havior. 
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In addition to these, there are doubtless many other things tt^^^^^^^^ 
foster creativity. Hopefully, many of you can specify what they are m the 
impending discussion period. 
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Business Meeting 



Thursday, December 9, 1976, 2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

Sanford S. Elberg 

President Page, fellow deans, honored guests and friends: 

At this time your Chairman is scheduled to distill into a few minutes the 
accretion of some years of background experience as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman-Elect and Chairman, as well as the experiences of 
some number of years as a graduate dean. I have chosen to call to your atten- 
tion a few items which delineate the graduate dean's present condition. Some 
of these (I hope), will suggest new directions, since there is no need here to 
recapitulate the discussions of the past. 

Most of us, it is safe to assume, have entered upon a period in which new 
additions to the faculty are very difficult to command. In consequence of this, 
both past errors of selection and unexpected losses in individual drive and 
accomplishment (Clark Kerr referred to this problem as the "climacteric") 
may no longer be corrected by bringing in fresh faculty talent to pick up the 
slack. If it is not handled quite specifically elsewhere, a new role for the 
graduate dean's office concerns itself with "career guidance" of faculty just as 
our offices are involved with students' career guidance. Whatever primary role 
the institution perceives for itself in higher education, the capacity of the 
faculty to retain a lively and aggressive activity in this primary role needs to s 
be refreshed occasionally. While the other administrative offices attend to 
hiring and promotions as well as terminations, delays and dismissals, there 
seems to be little opportunity, apart from the principle of sabbatical leave, for 
some faculty members to recycle, redirect, or learn new sub-fields of the subject 
in the face of flagging physical and mental energies. 

Since the problems created by such faculty in their mid-fifties or even earlier 
may be quite severe on the graduate student sector of a unit, we are inevitably 
interested in the case and hopefully we shall be part of its solution when the 
phenomenon is more widely recognized. 

The problem for the faculty member "damping down" into a narrow line of 
effort, be it teaching or research, is an important problem and perhaps some- 
thing can be done about it under our creative auspices. A constructive solution 
will require great intellectual effort and physical energy by the individual, in 
the face of certain sociological problems in this micro-community. In any 
event, it is an area that needs constructive? suggestions beyond the simpler 
solution of accelerating a sabbatical leave, and would undoubtedly strengtiien 
the reasons for continuation of the concept of tenure. In some cases it may be 
desirable to place the mcgor teaching load of the unit on older faculty, thereby 
allowing the younger members to focus their attention on enhancing their 
strengths, in research or teaching. It remains for the institution to concern 
itself with personnel matters of a kind that have generally been ignored in the 
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past and which may no longer lend themselves to;benign neglect. Indeed there 
may develop here a potentially felicitous relationship between the graduate 
dean and the extension arm of the institution in* fashioning a kind of 
"faculty— continuing-^ducation". Even we might well be appropriate human 
subjects with "informed consents" come that fateful day. 

I do acknowledge the variety of institutions in our association and the con- 
sequent variety of problems that may have long been successfully attacked; 
solutions of which I am ignorant and ask the indulgence of representatives of 
such institutions to bear with me. 

A second major problem which may need a thorough reexamination in some 
institutions is the method by which resources for graduate student education 
are Allocated, especially in laboratory sciences where supplies and equipment 
are required by students often in both the doctoral and master's degree pro- 
grams. These expenses have been and are chiefly borne by faculty members 
out of research grants, or by departments out of private gifts to the depart-, 
ment, and in the more fortunate cases, by some endowment restricted to a 
particular field. But clearly the income for such activities is exceeded by the 
costs; greater and greater demands on the extramural research funds have 
become commonplace. Each doctoral institution, especially, realized long ago 
that the departments were by their own actions managing to cope with this 
support question but I suspect it's a major funding problem today on top of the 
utilities costs. It is doubtful that the graduate dean's office should continue to 
be removed from participation in the instructional and research budget proc- 
ess, certainly at the dissertation level, and it may be timely to seek an as- 
signment of instructional operating funds for allocation to the most advanced 
doctoral and master's "stages of graduate student activities in a unit. 

If P.M. Cornforth's predictions are correct, we will meet the following types 
of argument: "the present measure would block the way for a far more sweep- 
ing reform", such a reform ha^'ing been favored fifty years ago by few ex- 
tremists and which is now impracticable and not desired by any one. Another 
argument will be that "the machinery for effecting the proposed object already 
exists and is urged whenever the existing machinery has never worked and no 
chance exists that it ever will." 

In actual fact what is suggested here is that a mcgor reorganization of some 
graduate offices be effected in the manner of allocating the institution's re- 
sources, to the end that those graduate offices that are actively involved with 
the departmental problems of graduate education have resources to allocate to 
units managing major degree programs- 

A third knotty problem which increasingly affects our condition is failure to 
educate new, and to remind older, faculty members of the "common law", as 
well as the printed regulations, of the graduate office. Let me explain this 
vacuous sounding statement. In the course of graduate program reviews, one 
occasionally encounters a situation in which some faculty members are in 
difficulty with the dean because of an apparent determined action to ignore 
procedures which are as old as graduate work itself, and which have proven 
themselves over decades of experience to be valuable in minimizing institu- 
tional anarchy. Some measure of relief is available to both parties when it is 
realized that the actians are being taken in ignorance of the reasons for the 
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procedures and a kind of orientation procedure is usually very successful in 
such cases, conducted by the graduate deans and their principal oHice staff. 
But the real problems arise when the dean discovers that the subversion of 
rules and policies, followed without difficulty in all other unitsf is due to a 
philosophy in the unit under review that the institution is a "repressive body** 
and its rules and regulations are therefore to be ignored. An inquiry about 
these failures is answered by arguments that are addressed to prejudice and 
political motives on our part. (Incidentally, the term "political** applied to an 
action on our part means in radical rhetoric not "political** but **narrow'* in its 
basis.) As more and more imits are assessed for quality, we are increasingly 
likely to meet defensive postures on the part of its members that clearly point 
out the need for advising and counseling junior and new faculty, themselves 
newly introduced, to the complex arrangements of graduate education. 

My fourth and penultimate observation on the graduate dean*s condition is 
an observation of the student movement, as this movement has redirected 
itself back into the establishment and receives legal and financial support 
from the regulatory agencies of the state and federal governments. I refer to 
the testing of the graduate onice*s firmness and the tidiness of the institution*s 
due process, and decision-making machinery. We face many kinds of grievance 
but I remain convinced that inept administration is a mcgor problem, for 
example: It is possible to have on hand an orderly admissions process wherein 
the departments are required to document each step and appraise each crite- 
rion. This is as true of our examining system as it is of our admissions proce- 
dures. 

We are in a period in which the courts are asked to rule on the results of our 
academic judgements. I am hopeful that such testing will be confined to the 
procedures we used in coming to our judgements rather than to the judgements 
per se that we have made about the students* performance. 

The fifth and final observation concerns the condition of research about the 
stuff of our own administrative lives, namely the field of "higher education** 
itself At the present time we are treated to an obsession with matters of 
educational administration and public policy issues bearing upon educational 
administration. We need a much broader commitment in this research to the 
humanistic and non-policy social sciences aspects of education. For example, a 
wide range of issues including the relation of education to the economy, to law, 
to child raising, to political values and activities, etc. . . should come under the 
purview of research in higher education and such research should be moving 
toward much broader faculty involvement. An active role should be assigned to 
educating extramural agencies to support the type of work the institutions 
regard as most important. GRE research is a case in point; responsive, etc. This 
will be recognized by many to be a responsibility of the graduate dean in 
collaboration with those in the institution whose disciplines bear upon higher 
education. In other words, I suspect a vacuum here and, as the perfect gas, we 
should fill it. 

Now some comments upon the activities of the CGS itself. Some task force 
activities will shortly be reported to you. Especially timely in my view are the 
task force studies on master*s degree institutions and the Master's Degree 
unf^.er Dale Comstock and the task force on Non-resident degree programs 
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conducted by institutions at considerable distance from their home base; this 
group has been chaired by Shirley Spragg. Revisions of the Council's publica- 
tions, TAe Master's Degree, The PhJ). Degree and Professional Degrees have 
been completed after very great effort by the Publications Committee (Jake 
Cobb chairing it). I think it fair to say that many of the issues that have been 
raised in the past'years at these meetings have been the subject of continuing 
study that is now coming to conclusion and final reporting to the membership. 
Much of the work of the Council is carried on by Council members serving on 
national education organization committees and comes out under a variety 

' of agencies to which CGS lends its support. Our President will report on much 
of this and he and John Ryan give part of their time to these joint operations 

^with the American Council, accreditation agencies, international education 
agencies, ETS and GRE and so on. In consequence, the annual meetings can 
refiect but a sampling of such activities and of such issues facing us. 

In the internal operation of this organization there are certain changes that 
time and events are dictating. In order to have a better indication of the 
directions this orgemization should be moving in, of the problems that it should 
be tackling, of the form the organization should adopt, there now exists a 
standing sub-committee of the Executive Committee of Plans and Policies, 
constituted in such a way afi to draw upon the experiences of those who have 
been .elected to lead the organization in the past as well as to include the 
Chairman-Elect as a means of instructing that office of the thinking of the 
very committee he will chair. 

Ways in which the general membership's opinion should be surveyed will be 
high on the sub-committee's agenda as well as substantive questions concern- 
ing the specific role of the Council in expressing the views of its membership to 
those whose actions and decisions on a national basis affect graduate educa- 
tion. 

Although there is general cohesive ness in this organization, many have 
commented on the need to differentiate our concerns so as to ensure that all 
' segments of this Council feel their views are adequately reflected in policies, 
task forces and general expressions of the Council's concerns. While a certain 
degree of heterogeneity characterises the over-all work of the Council, there 
are important institutional homogeneities in our membership too which have 
equal bearing on the effectiveness of the parent Council. 

It is a further resolve of the Executive Committee that the voice of the 
Council must be heard in and for itself on many issues, unaligned with that of 
other agencies, that the Council's views on graduate education reflect specifi- 
cally the multifaceted institutional membership and speak to issues not neces- 
sarily identical in topic or point of view with those of the Association of 
Graduate Schools in the AAU. It is, I believe, fortunate for AGS members of 
. CGS to have the opportunity of presenting consequently a more diverse picture 
of the problems that either membership alone permits. 

It is for this reason that your nominating and program committees increas- 
ingly need input from the general membership about suitable nominees for 
committee service, about topical subjects for these meetings, and about the 
Council's short and long-range program. The Plans and Policy Committee 
under the leadership of the Chairman-Elect each year needs your suggestions 
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and commenta about the Councirs directions; the Executive Committee and 
officers need your views on any issue whatever in graduate education that is of 
concern to you. It is determined to raise its level of organizational visibility in 
behalfof the needs of its members. ^ " 

In conclusion, I wish to express once again the great sense of honor and 
service that have been mine during the year. Many assignments come to the 
Chairman that are not even hinted at in the invitation to serve but after &11 (as 
with the iceberg) that is also the essence of a graduate deanship. Thank you 
for your kind attention. 

We now shall hear the annual report of President Page. 



PRESIDENTS REPORT " 

J. Boyd Page 

It is a pleasure to have again an opportunity to report briefly on the ac- 
tivities and the general state of affairs of the Council. Before embarking on 
this brief report, however, I would like to bring to your attention a few refer- 
ences to history which I believe help put our present activities in appropriate 
context. 

As you may know, 1976 marks the centennial of the organization of the first 
graduate school at Johns Hopkins University in 1876. Some graduate work 
had been conducted at a few universities earlier but the work was not adminis- 
tered in a graduate school in the sense we know it or the programs were only in 
operation for a short time. The first doctorate awarded by an American univer- 
sity was awarded at Yale in 1861. By an interesting coincidence, the Council of 
Graduate Schools was founded in 1961. 

In the year of the Councils founding, total graduate enrollments were ap- 
proximately 400,000. This year, fifteen years after the Council was founded, 
current graduate enrollments are approximately 1,200,000, a three-fold in- 
crease. In 1961 there were 11,600 Ph.D. degrees awarded. In the academic year 
75-76 our best estimate is approximately 32,000. Again, very nearly a three- 
fold increase. 

I do not mean to suggest that the Council is responsible for these dramatic 
increases. It is striking, however, that in the fifteen years following the cen- 
tennial of the first doctorate, such rapid expansion in graduate education has 
occurred. According to the National Center for Educational Statistics, there 
are now in the United States (in round figures) 850 graduate schools, 540 
offering work to the Master's, 310 offering work leading to the Doctor's de- 
grees. Current membership of the Council has grown from the founding 100 in 
1961 to the current 352. Our best estimate is that the members of the Council 
currently enroll about 845,000 graduate students. 

The Council is, in the middle of its second decade, a m^or force representing 
higher education in the fullest sense. In what it represents and what it accom- 
plishes, the Council is the sum total of its members. It makes its contributions 
through the activities of committees, of task forces, through cooperation with 
other associations and organizations, and by activities of its officers and staff. 

.y9 



This year has been marked by significant achievement. The level of activity 
las been stepped up markedly. Under the effective leadership of Chairman 
Elberg, the Executive Committee has embarked upon a thorough review of the 
many activities and responsibilities of the Committee, and its role as the guid- 
ing force in Council affairs. The Committee has determined to play a more 
active role in all of the affairs of the Council with new direction and new 
activities in prospect. This increased level of activity is both welcome and 
timely. 

Certainly no one in this room needs to be reminded that graduate education 
is today being conducted in an atmosphere characterized by change and that 
we face an uncertain future, lliis is not to imply that it is a threatening future. 
I am confident that graduate education will continue to play a central and 
essential role in our society, but I am much less confident that any of us can see 
with clarity exactly what that role will be and what the nature of the enter- 
prise will be as we approach the end of the second decade of the existence of our 
Council. 

You can in the near future expect to see increasing evidence of the new 
activities of the Executive Committee and your officers; activity which should 
lead to more effective relationships, both with the public and with our own 
member institutions. The excellent program for this meeting, organized and 
planned by Chairman-Elect McKee and his advisory committee, is the first 
evidence of the future oriented thrust. Tm sure you will agree that it is a 
program of high quality in which many of our most pressing problems will be 
addressed. There is much more hard work than meets the eye, required to plan 
and arrange a program such as this and Chairman McKee and his committee 
are certainly to be commended. 

May I also acknowledge with sincere appreciation the contributions of our 
excellent staff. Dr. John Ryan, who is responsible for many activities, (not the 
least of which is management of the myriad details involved in running these 
meetings), and our excellent secretaries, Mrs. Judy Peluso and Mrs. Marilyn 
Stewart, who carry a heavy load of responsibility, and serve most effectively in 
the day to day operations of our central office. 

The activities of the Council are many and varied. Some are evident, but 
msmy may not be evident, even though they are significant in promoting 
graduate education of quality. Broadly, what the Council is attempting to do 
may be classified into two categories. Looking outward, we attempt to inter- 
pret the needs, the nature and the values of graduate education: 

1. to the various agencies of government, both state and federal, which may 
provide support or on occasion may restrict activities through imposition 
of unrealistic demands and regulations, 

2. to other systems of higher education (I refer here to other countries) and 

3. to prospective students and the public and, on occasion, to ourselves and 
our faculties who need to be reminded of what we are about in graduate 
education. 

A significant part of our overall activity has an internal direction designed 
to provide assistance: 

1. to graduate schools in development of standards, procedures, guidance 
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and information on details of administration and processes of graduate 
education, 

2. to agencies of government, to foundations artd the public ^5t large through 
development of reliable current statistical information, 

3. to legislators and their stafTs in the drafting of new legislation and ap- 
propriations for the creation and, 

4. development and evaluation of instruments for assessing quality and 
costs in graduate education. 

A third more specific category of activities relates to development arid publi- 
cation of standards for degrees and for graduate programs and certification. 
These activities center primarily on work with accrediting agencies and with 
those considering establishment of new programs or continuance of established 
programs of quality. 

A fourth category centers on providing for and participating in discussions 
where representatives of all agencfies and associations can come together with 
experienced graduate deans, to discuss common concerns and opportunities. 

A fifth category is directed toward providing assistance to students, both 
foreign and domestic, to enable them to make better choices, and to participate 
actively in programs relating to international exchange of students and educa- 
tional leaders. 

Last and by no means least, is our very extensive consultation service in 
which we work with member institutions in arranging for expert consultants. 

Time is too short to attempt a complete inventory of how these many pur- 
poses are addressed. Accordingly, just a few will be mentioned to indicate 
something of the scope of our activity. Let me remind you again however that 
these involve individual members, task forces, committees, officers, as well as 
staff. 

I have mentioned consultations. In this year, 54 programs have been re- 
viewed by 103 consultants. Currently, 18 additional programs are being re- 
viewed by 42 evaluators at 7 institutions. 

Our Gradcost study, supported by NIH, was designed to develop and test 
instruments for determination of true costs. The project is nearing completion 
under the able direction of Dean McCarthy and the late Dean'David Deener. 
The report on this project will be made separately, but it is believed that the 
results of this study will constitute a major contribution both to institutional 
processes and to government and regulating agencies so tht*. reliable and 
accurate cost information can be developed. 

The Dimensions of Quality project has just been completed. This work was 
supported by the National Science Foundation and has been conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service under contract, with Dr. Mary Jo Clark as leader. 
A separate report will be made in these meetings, so I will not go into detail. 
Briefly, however, the research has shown that there are several dimensions 
indicative of quality graduate education which can be identified and evalu- 
ated. Furthermore, an evaluation^ based on the single characteristic, research 
excellence, is inadequate for assessnient of qualitj-. It is already apparent that 
the results of this study will have far reaching implication and importance to 
department chairmen, deans, to academic officers. Boards of Regents and coor- 
dinating boards; in other words, to all who are concerned with provision of 
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quality programs to meet the needs of new populations of students. The Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education has made a grant to tho 
Council to enable us to summarize the results of this important study, ana 
made them generally available with recommendations and instnimients which 
can be used for meaningful assessment of quality in graduate programs. 

The Council continues to press, in cooperation with other associations, for 
appropriate legislation and funding in support of graduate"" study. We partici- 
pate actively in drafling new and proposed legislation and in review of pro- 
posed regulations. 

The Council, with the Commission on Postsecondary Accreditation has es- 
tablished a joint task force on accreditation of graduate study, has undertaken 
a revision of our previous position statement and is working toward support 
and encouragement of strengthened accreditation activities which will help 
assure that all programs made available to the public are of acceptable quality. 

A very significant mgyor thrust of the Council is in the new series of publica- 
tion; policy statements and position papers. A very carefully developed state- 
ment on the Master's Degree, and another statement on the Organization and 
Administration of Graduate Study will be issued very soon. Statements on the 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree and on the Professional Doctorates are in final 
stages of preparation and will be issued soon. Others are in various stages of 
preparation. 

The Council is represented and participates actively on the affairs of the 
Office of Educational Credit of the American Council on Education, particu- 
larly with the task force on credits and credentials looking into the meaning of 
degrees, credits, degrees as credentials, transfer of credits, the evaluation of 
student achievement for credit assignment. 

The foregoing is, of course, a sketchy list of a few of our many activities. 
Finally reference will be made to activities conducted jointly with the 
Graduate Record Examinations Board. Chief among these is the annual publi- 
cation of the Graduate Programs and Admissions Manual. This is a unique 
contribution presenting current data on program offerings in over 500 
graduate schools. It has achieved world-wide recognition. Last year approxi- 
mately 75,000 individual copies were sold world-wide. You are well aware, 
also, Fm sure, of the annual enrollment survey prepared jointly by GREB and 
CGS', under the able direction until recently of Dr. Robert Altman, who has 
recently moved to Director of the College and University Programs at ETS. 
The current survey has been prepared under the able direction of Jan Some- 
rville, the ndw program director of the Graduate Record Examination Board. 
The report of Part I of this survey will be made available to you at the end of 
this meeting and will appear in the published proceedings, but I would like 
now to mention just a few highlights.. For the first time in the five years in 
which this survey has been conducted, overall graduate enrollments show a 
decrease— this year — 2.3% for public institutions at both Master's and Doc- 
toral level. The decrease was 3% for private, 0.3% increase for public schools. 
The first-time graduate enrollment, which of course indicates more current 
trends^ shows a 5.3% decrease for public institutions and a 1% increase for 

1 Editor's note— the full text of the report may be found on page 185. 
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private institutions, averaging out overall to a 3.5% decrease over last year. 
The number of applications for graduate study showed a 1.3% increase; the 
number of graduate assistants showed a 2.6% increase. The number of 
graduate fellows on non-service required appointment showed a decrease of 
0.8%. The distribution between full-time and part-time enrollment stayed es- 
sentially the same as last year with 42% full-time and 58% part-time. The 
number of Master's degrees awarded increased 5.8% in public institutions as 
against 0.9% in private. The number of Ph.D. degrees, on the other hand, 
decreased 1.1% at public institutions and increased 1.7% at private institu- 
tions for an overall 0.3% increase. 

It has been a privilege to continue to serve the Council through this past 
year. With the increased activity of the Executive Committee, new directions 
can be anticipated. The impact and effectiveness of the Council, both to the 
public and to its members should be enhanced. Your active cooperation is 
solicited, an interesting year ahead should be in prospect. Thank you. 



Since the last meeting of the Gradcost Committee in Atlanta in December of 
1975, substantial additional progress has been made toward the CGS "Grad- 
cost" project goal of estimating costs of graduate programs leading to the 
degrees of Master and Doctor of Philosophy by several different procedures at 
several different universities and colleges. 

First, with great regret we report the deaths of two of our colleagues during 
the report year. Dr. Steven H. Hatchett of the National Institutes of Health 
and Dr. David R. Deener of Tulane University. 

As President Boyd Page has written, Steve was a good firiend and strong 
champion of graduate education, who almost single-handedly promoted sup- 
port for the Gradcost project He will be sorely missed. 

Dave contributed much to graduate education and especially to the Gradcost 
project in which he served as Chairman of the CGS Gradcost Committee and 
co-director of the study. To me, over quite a number of years, he was a close 
firiend and respected colleague. It has always been a pleasure to hear his wise 
analyses and cheery comments. He was an outstanding man. 

The Gradcost study was initiated in 1970 with m^'or financial assistance 
from the National Science Foundation. The results of this study were pub- 
lished in 1972 by the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States in the 
form of three reports. Two were authored by John Powel and Robert Lamson 
and were titled "An Annotated Bibliography of Literature Relating to the 
Costs and Benefits of Graduate Education" and **Elementa Related to the De- 
termination of Costs and Benefits of.Graduate Education." The third was writ- 
ten by Joseph L. McCarthy and David R. Deener under the title . . . "The Costs 
and Benefits of Graduate Education: A Commentary with Recommendations." 

The Gradcost II project consisted of developing preliminary statements of 
procedures and also estimates of the costs for Master's and Ph.D. programs in 
chemistry at two universities. This work was conducted by Joseph L. McCar- 
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; thy and David R. Deener with financial assistance from CGS and the results 
have heen stiminarized in an informal report which was accepted by the Execu^ 
tive Comsiittee of CGS and filed during 1975. 

The Gradcost lU Study was undertaken in 1974 with mey'or financial £issi8t- 
ance from the National Institutes of Health under the policy guidance of the 
CGS Gradcost Committee and with Joseph L. McCarthy, University of 
Washington, and David R. Deener, Tulane University serving as director and 
co-director, respectively. The work is being carried out mainly in Seattle at the 
University of Washington where research associate Dr. William D. Garrison is 
devoting full time to this activity. 

Extensive academic and financial information has now been collected from 
some twelve diverse types of universities and colleges in the United States 
concerning Master's and Ph.D. programs offered in the fields of biochemistry, 
cell biology, chemistry, economics, English, mathematics, and psychology. 
Costs are being considered in four categories: "departmental costs" — those 
reflected directly in the departmental budget; "support costs" — those reflecting 
extra-departmental institutional support such as library, student services, 
plant operation and maintenance, and general institutional and administra- 
tive costs; *^student appointment costs" — those associated with graduate stu* 
dent fellowships, assistantships, tuition waivers, etc; and "grant and contract 
research costs." . 

Computer programs have now been developed and departmental costs of 
Master^s and Ph.D. programs have been estimated for most institutions and 
most fields of concern using five different allocation procedures identified as 
CLASSCUT, CLADCUT. CREDCUT, FAACUT, and COMPCUT. For most 
cases, "support costs" have also been estimated. These cost estimates, along 
with statements of the procedures used to make them, have been transmitted 
to representatives of the participating institutions who are now returning 
comments and suggestions. 

During the next few months, procedures and estimates for departmental and 
support costs will be refined into final form. Mtyor attention will be devoted to 
the development of policies, procedures, and estimates for allocation of student 
appointment coats and grant and contract research costs to graduate programs, 
as may be appropriate. Writing of the report text will be proceeding and it is 
anticipated that the Gradcost III project will be completed and the final report 
published by 1 October 1977. 

It is hoped that the results of this study will help interested persons to 
understand the nature and magnitude of the costs of graduate education, and 
that a small number of alternative generally applicable procedures may be 
identified by which approximately valid estimates of the costs of graduate 
degree programs may be made expeditiously and inexpensively. 

Comments and suggestions concerning this study and possible application of 
the findings will be welcomed and may be addressed to the writer or to Dr. 
Garrison at the location given below. 
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Report of the Task Force on the Non-Degree Student 

Norman N. Durham 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. In the late spring Chairman Elberg appointed the 
following as members of the task force on the non-degree student — Dean Mary 
Ann Carroll, Indiana State University, Dean Clarence Stuckwisch, University 
of Miami, Dr. Charles Woolf, Arizona State University, Dean Hans Hiller- 
brand from the City University of New York, and Dean Anthony Moye from 
the California State University College System. The charge of the task force 
was to evaluate the non-degree student from the point of impact on the 
academic and financial program of the university and to prescribe any policies 
and/or attitudes that CGS institutions might wish to consider. We submitted a 
survey to member institutions. The responses have been returned and I would 
like to express our appreciation for your participation in completing that sur- 
vey document. 

There are some rather interesting brief comments or notes that I would like 
to pass along for your information. Non-degree student enrollment has in- 
creased greatly in the last few years. We anticipate that it will become more 
prominent in our educational programs and I think that if one looks at areas of 
governmental funding — continuing education, adult education — we are cer- 
tainly going to find this to be a very prevalent population. Most of the current 
enrollments are handled through graduate colleges and there has been little 
effort to impose any limits en students in a non-degree status. This type of 
status is used for students in the process of formally seeking admission to a 
degree program and is also used for students during a probationary period. 
Most institutions will permit credit earned by a non-degree student to apply to 
a degree program. Some institutions indicate that special criteria may be 
applied if the hours are applicable to a degree program. In most cases, students 
enrolled in the non-degree status must supply additional transcripts to the 
admission office. It is the consensus of institutions that some type of certifica- 
tion is important to non-degree students but very few of the responding in- 
stitutions provide a certificate or other form of recognition. The respondents 
did not believe that special accreditation programs were necessary for non- 
degree enrollments; but they did indicate that it would be helpful if CGS would 
establish criteria to assist graduate deans in evaluating credit e£U*ned in a 
non-degree status. It is not envisioned that a terminal Master's degree would 
be developed for a non-degree generalist but it was the opinion of institutions 
that graduate deans must assume responsibility for individuals enrolled as 
non-degree students since nearly all phases of their work is being performed Si% 
a postbaccalaureate level and lies within the graduate program. We willllje 
massaging the information that we have in the very near future to prepare a 
final report, and we would be most pleased to hear from you if you have some 
ideas or specific areas that you would like to see us consider. 
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Report of the Committee on the Master's Degree 

Bernard J. Downey 

The Committee on the Masters Degree was established by the Executive 
Committee in the spring of 1976. The committee membership consists of Dale 
Comstock, Central Washington State College (Chairman), Carolyn Hargrave 
from Louisiana State University, Etta Onat from Yale, Albert Yee from 
California State University at Long Beach, Lon Weber, Rhode Island College, 
and Bernard Downey, Villanova University. 

The mandate of the committee is to consider and advise upon the require- 
ments, the standards and the varieties and utility of the Master's degree. The 
desire of the committee was brought about by ihe tremendous increase and 
diversity of Master's degrees particularly those with an applied career- 
oriented focus and a general concern for the quality of Master's degrees 
coupled with the realization that essentially no studies have been made on a 
comprehensive scale for Master's degrees as has been done for doctoral de- 
grees. The committee's activity thus far has consisted of several two-day work- 
ing sessions. The principle activities have been to review the revised edition of 
the CGS pamphlet on the Master's degree and provide recommendations for 
additional changes particularly those related to positive action concerning the 
improvement of quality. A second activity, based on the recognition of the need 
for a comprehensive survey of graduate education at the Master's level, has led 
the preparation of a proposal, which is now in its third draft. The megor roles of 
this study are concerned with the development of a comprehensive statement 
of the present status of the Master's degree in American higher education and 
developing recommendations which would be related to the future role of the 
Master's degree to insure both quality and effective service to society. 

It is hoped that the final draft of the proposal will be in the hands of the 
Executive Committee very shortly for their consideration. 



AFGRAD Report 

S. D. Shirley Spragg 

I am pleased to report on behalf of the African Graduate Fellowship Commit- 
tee and its chairman. Dr. Gustave Arlt, who had to return to Los Angeles 
today. 

The AFGRAD Committee, as a good many of you know, is a rather special 
kind of committee of the Council of Graduate Schools. Responsibility is secured 
with the African American Institute for policy direction and fellowship selec- 
tion of fellows in the AFGRAD program. Since its inception in 1963 through 
the present academic year, there have been approximately 1300 awards made 
and some 33 African countries and 247 American universities have partici- 
pated in the program. Over this period of time, the degree completion rate has 
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been 92% and the repatriation rate has been also over 91%. This is a very 
unusual record for a foreign fellowship program. 

The program is supported in three ways. In the present academic year, the 
sponsoring agency, the Agency for International Development has contributed 
some 2.4 million dollars. American universities through their award of :uition 
scholarships and remission of tuition and fees have contributed at the very 
least some three quarters of a million dollars. The African governments in- 
volved, through their support of travel expenses have contributed over 
$200,000. 

One of the points that I would like to have you keep in mind in that this year 
the timetable for selection is going to be somewhat slower. Negotiations have 
been delayed with AID and instead of a meeting in late January to make the 
selections and sending the nominees on to participating institutions it will be 
somewhat later than that. The principal reason for saying this is because we 
know that a good many participating institutions reserve a certain number of 
tuition scholarships for individuals in this program. We ask for your coopera- 
tion in waiting a little longer because nominations will be sent forth. 

The Committee wishes to thank you for the continued support you have 
given this program and we would like to call the existence of this program to 
the. attention of those institutions who have not participated so far. We urge 
that those of you who may be interested in the program and would like to know 
more about it for the possibility of participation, contact Dr. Ronald Springwa- 
ter at the African American Institute in New York City. 

Report of the Membership Committee 

Robert O. Collins 

I am pleased to report in behalf of Dean Ebersole of Temple University who 
serves as Chairman of the membership committee. The membership commit- 
tee is that body which reviews applications for membership in the Council. The 
members of the committee include Dean Mark Ebersole, Dean Carol Tatham, 
University of Cincinnati, Dean Frank Hilferty, Bridgewater State College and 
myself. 

The committee met this morning and was pleased to learn that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council will be appointing a committee to review the 
requirements and policies concerning membership in the Council. 

NEW BUSINESS 

Frederick Crawford 

MOTION FROM THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Those attending the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States hereby record their deep appreciation to: 
1. Chester McKee (Program Chairman) and his committee for their work to 
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provide a stimulating program of lectures and workshops on significant cur- 
rent issues in graduate education; 

2. Boyd Page and his staff, particularly John Ryan, for facilitating the effi- 
cient conduct of the meeting in congenial surroundings, and to 

3. Sandy Elberg (Chairman of the Council) for the countless services that he 
has rendered to graduate education and the Council during his term of office. 
He will long be remembered for the grace, distinction, and modesty that he has 
brought to the Chairmanship; for the eloquence and good humor with which he 
has expressed himself, and for his personal charm and warmth. Those seven 
deadly virtues have made him a demanding but exemplary Chairman for the 
past year, a formidable but humane dean for the last fifteen, and an enduring 
model for us all. 

Report of the Nominating Committee 



C-J-Nyman 

The report of the Nominating Committee recommends for a three year term 
on the Executive Committee of the Council— Eastman N. Hatch, Dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies, Utah State University; Gail P. Fullerton, Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research, San Jose State University; and Oscar A. 
Rogers, Dean of the Graduate School, Jackson State University and for a one 
year term on the Executive Committee— J. Knox Jones, Jr., Vice President for 
Research and Dean of Graduate Studies at Texas Tech University. 



Sanford Elberg 

Are there nominations from the floor? If not, all those in favor of the 
nominees as announced signify by saying aye, opposed?— carried! 

C- J- Nyman 

We are also required to elect members for the 1977 Nominating Committee. 
The Nominating Committee presents for your consideration the names of Dr. 
John Nellor, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Nevada, . Reno; Dr. 
Harry Sisler, Dean of the Graudate School, University of Florida; and Dr. 
Albert C. Yates, University Dean for Graduate Education and Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Sanford Elberg 

Those in favor of the nominations, say aye. Opposed?— carried! 
It is my pleasure to report that the Executive Committee has selected as 
Chairman-Elect for the coming year. Dean Donald J. White, Dean of the 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Associate Dean of the Faculties at 
Boston College. 

Before turning over the gavel, it gives me great pleasure to express deep 
appreciation to the chairman of the magnificent Resolutions Committee, Dean 
Crawford and also to express my own personal thanks to President Page and 
John Ryan and members of the Washington office for the magnificent support 
they supplied regularly and over and above the call of duty to both the chair- 
man and the Executive Committee. It is a great pleasure to acknowledge that 
service. Dean McKee, it is now time for me to launch you, and I turn over this 
gavel to you as the new chairman with the hope that you will take responsibil- 
ity today for introducing the item of new business. In case there are any 
fireworks, I have retired. 

J. Chester McKee 

I would like to say that for the past three years it has been a pleasure to work 
with the Executive Committee and the staff and we look forward to a very 
productive and active new year. There is one item and that is the item of new 
business — if there is none, this meeting is adjourned. 
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Concurrent Workshops 



Friday, December 10, 1976, 9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 

ASSESSING DIMENSIONS OF GRADUATE PROGRAM QUAUTY 

Chairman: Mary Jo Clark, Educational Testing Service 
David G. Barry, University of Toledo 
Lloyd E. Berry, University of Missouri-Columbia 
Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., University of Maryland 

Mary Jo Clark 

Welcome to the workshop on assessing dimensions of graduate program 
quality. I think probably all of you know that the research that I, want to talk 
about was carried out for the. Council of Graduate Schools by Educational 
Testing Service with support from the National Science Foundation. I am happy 
to report that we have completed the study and are in the process of sending 
copies of the technical report to all participating universities and to others who 
were involved in the project. 

What I want to concentrate on today is a kind of quick overview of the kinds 
of program characteristics that might be measured if one assumes that it is 
desirable to have multiple measures of quality rather than a single measure of 
quality such as peer ratings. If we assume that it would be desirable to have 
measures of many different aspects of progrsim quality, then we must deal first 
with the question of what program characteristics we should try to measure. 
What do we need to know about programs in order to make judgments about 
their educational excellence? Second, how might we find some reasonably 
reliable and relatively easy ways to obtain indicators about the status of 
different program characteristics? These queries led to the central questions in 
our study: Could we get reasonably good information about a variety of program 
characteristics? How do these measures relate to one another and what do they 
seem to tell us about graduate programs? 

The third question I would like to deal with briefly this morning is why 
collect multiple dimensions of program quality? This relates to the different 
uses that might be made of information about various program characteristics, 
different potential users of the information, and the possibilities for relating 
measures of program characteristics to program purposes. 

The focus for this particular research study was provided by a survey of a 
panel of graduate deans, many of whom are probably in the audience. The 
survey provided a kind of laundry list of program characteristics and asked 
graduate deans to determine which of the characteristics were most important 
to know about in order to gauge program quality. The survey identified a list of 
thirty characteristics which I wish to review quickly so that you will have some 
sense of framework. (Overhead transparency #1) 

The characteristics were grouped into four categories. Characteristics 
about faculty concerned academic training, research activity, research produc- 
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tivity (publications, pamphlets, concerts, and other products of various sorts), 
teaching. effectiveness, concern for students, involvement in program affairs^ 
and morale: Under students, most graduate deans agreed that the most impor- 
tant characteristics to know about were the academic ability of students at 
entrance, their achievement of knowledge or skills in the program, the profes- 
sional accomplishments of graduates, and student judgments about program 
quality— what the students in the graduate program thought about the educa- 
tion they were receiving and how well the program's graduates felt it prepared 
them for what they were doing. Under program resources, variables included 
financial support of the program and the adequacy of facilities such as libraries 
and laboratories. 

The fourth category of characteristics was program operations which is 
somewhat of a catch-all for a variety of things. An important criterion of this list 
was the purpose of the program. What is it trying to accomplish, what type of 
courses does it offer, what are its admissions policies? In addition, faculty 
welfare, evaluation of student progress, program leadership, job placement of 
graduates, advisement of students, student-faculty interaction, internships and 
assistantships, degree requirements, and relationship to other programs were 
also considered important. These four categories of important program charac- 
teristics provided the framework for the research effort. 

We also asked the graduate deans to indicate the kinds of measures they 
thought would be most adequate and most acceptable as indicators of these 
characteristics. They endorsed visiting teams as good sources of information 
and thought it would be nice to have som6 detailed financial information. They 
also thought judgments by participants were a good source of information. Since 
the research project was particularly interested in information that was reason- 
ably easy and inexpensive to collect, we elected to concentrate on the informa- 
tion that could be provided by those who were most directly involved in the 
programs, namely, advanced graduate students, faculty members, and fairly 
recent alumni. In addition, we collected some factual information about each 
program, such as itssize, admissions experience, and financial aid to students. 

I want to make three quick points about the frame of reference for the study. 
First, it is important to remember that this is only one way of collecting 
information about programs and probably it will never be sufficient to describe 
all aspects of any particular program. The effort here was not to be all-inclusive 
but rather to measure selected important characteristics in the same way in 
several different universities so that it would be possible to compare the chemis- 
try department at University X with the chemistry departments at other 
universities on this limited set of performance indicators. 

The second point I would like to mention is that the study focused on 
doctoral programs and specifically on Ph.D. programs . in three disciplines: 
chemistry, history, and psychology. We do not have any information in the study 
about Master's level programs or other disciplines, and the extent to which the 
data can be generalized to these other areas is uncertain. 

The third thing I want to mention is that obtaining information about 
program characteristics does not remove the necessity of making value judg- 
ments about quality. The data must still be interpreted sensibly by experts in 
the discipline or, more generally, in graduate education. 



The study enlisted the cooperation of twenty-five universities around the 
country. The universities which were selected represented a stratified random 
sample to represent the production of doctoral degrees in a recent three-year 
period. You will see from the list (overhead transparency #2) that while there 
are a number of nationally known, large, prestigious universities in the sample, 
there are also a number of relatively small universities with small doctoral 
programs. 

As mentioned earlier, the data were primarily questionnaires to advanced 
doctoral students, faculty members, and recent alumni. All of these data were 
combined within departments to provide a department-level indicator on each 
characteristic. For example, there were about 100 student respondents from the 
University of Wisconsin psychology department and ten respondents from the 
psychology department at the University of Toledo. In both cases, the responses 
were combined and only one score was used to represent the department on any 
particular characteristic. Therefore, each department had as much weight as 
any other in the statistical analyses regardless of how many people responded to 
questionnaires. 

The characteristics we looked at were quite varied, but were organized into 
several areas or dimensions of quality: faculty training and performance, stu- 
dent abilities and achievements, the physical and educational resources that 
were available to the program, the learning environment of the program, 
program contents and procedures, and alumni accomplishments. (Several over- 
head transparencies, listing 23 specific program indicators and comparing the 
status of two programs of similar size and purpose on each of them.) 

For a variety of reasons many of the things that are discussed in the 
technical report turned out to be not very useful as indicators of program quality 
when the focus was on looking at programs in relation to one another. For 
instance, almost all of the faculty members in all of the programs had Ph.D. 
degrees. If 96 to 99 percent of the faculty in every program have a Ph.D., there is 
little point in trying to profile that characteristic. Some types of information also 
were relatively more difficult to obtain than others. This was especially true of 
some of the information we tried to obtain from departmental records. It will 
come as no surprise to most of you to hear that departments seem to keep their 
records in very different ways. In fact, some departments do not appear to keep 
records. Therefore, it was difficult to get information that would be comparable 
across departments on measures such as admissions selectivity, financial sup- 
port for research, or the kinds of jobs taken by graduates after completing the 
program. 

In designing the research, we hoped to be able to consider program status on 
various characteristics in relation to a program's primary purpose — to train 
scholars and researchers, college teachers, or other kinds of professional practi- 
tioners. However, when we tabulated the data, we discovered that the faculty 
members in all of these doctoral programs said that the program gave primary 
attention to the training of scholars and researchers, and that they thought this 
primary purpose was appropriate for their program. The attention given to 
preparing teachers was also fairly strong in a number of programs, and a few 
programs gave some attention to the preparation of other kinds of professional 
practitioners, but these emphases never outweighed the emphasis on research. 
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Therefore, the study reflects more' of the traditional model of Ph.D. Gaining 
iSrhad been hop^^ not able to evaluate the extent tc wh.ch the 

assessment of quality might vary with differing program P"^°«f^ (Overhead 
transparencies to show faculty perceptions of the current and .deal emphases of 
their programs, by peer rated quality of the graduate faculty.) 

Concerning possible users and uses of the program assessment materials, 
we identified a. least four possibilities that appear to ; 
ation: (1) individual departments, for self-study and improvement, (2) un.vers^ 
ties, as part of the procedures to monitor and assist individual P^'^J^^'^ ^ 
make decisions about the allocation of resources withm the university, (3) 
"gtciesTuiside the university, such as state boards of higher education or 
Sofessional associations, as they review programs; and (4) prospective stu- 
dents, as increased and improved information about programs for "se^n the 
application and selection process. Which of these uses are most appropriate, and 
under what conditions, needs further discussion and study. _ „ .^-^ 

It is now your turn to reflect on what all of this means for graduate 

education. Are the indicators convincing How important is '=7^^^*'^" J]!;, 
Howmighttheindicatorsbeusedmostproductively?Cantheybegeneralizedto 

non doctoral degree programs? It is time to hear from the panelists and from the 
audience. Thank you. 



Lloyd E. Berry 



At the outset, let me say that I recommend the report to b^^'^^^J^^^^^ 
various dimensions that it takes. One of the things we have tned to obtain 
further information on at our institution is feedback from our alumm ,^ 
example, one of the things that a student must do before -^^"f//^;^-^"', 
M A degree is make an exit interview and certify to a section of a document 
wHch as^s. Do you have a job? If so. please indicate what it is and where it is 



'°?o me. one of the most significant things in draining of student r l^^^^^ 
to dum^ attitudes after they have been out in their particular for five 
to aiumni r..o„„onflv arises in mv mind concerns what hap- 

years. The question which frequently arises in my mmu mnkine 
nened during their time as graduate students that contributed to their making 
^her a 3est salary or assuming the presidency of a -^o^/^^/^' 
mat did the educational experience contribute in relation to what the indi- 



u t inSing to note in the report that alumni views suggest that the 
re evence and appropriateness of their current employment are ^^ot Md i^ 
any appreLble'extent to the prestige of the program from -h.ch stuf^f^ 
rPCPive their degree The study also found that there were expected differences 
Tn Z e^loXt Vstierns o^graduate studenbfrom each of th^ discip in^^^^ 
That is an interesting commentary. In other words. '•^^"^""S^an M^. A. from a 
maior institution was not considered to be any more significant than receiving 
Tm rJ from institution X. I think the study also shows you tha we are 
getting away from the Roose-Anderson type of ranking-who is the four-star 
general and who is the three-star general and who is the sargent. 
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This kind of information available in the report is valuable and I highly 
recommend it to you if for no other reason than to get the questionnaire out of 
it which you may distribute internally. I beUeve the report can be refined and I 
also think that the refinement is up to you as deans in relation to your own 
particular campus. In concluding, I would say we have come a long way in the 
development of this study and I hope that you will take it very seriously. It is 
one of the few documents that I have seen lately that is extraordinary. 

David G. Barry 

Having reviewed many inconclusive efforts to identify specific criteria for 
assessment of graduate programs, I took the position that we should cooperate 
fully with ETS-CGS in what appeared to be a promising project and let the 
results define the potential for future efforts. Having now had opportunity tc 
review the final report, **Assessing Dimensions of Quality in Doctoral Educa- 
tion: A Technical Report of a National Study in Three Fields", October, 1976, 1 
am persuaded that something very important has been accomplished. The 
program was well conceived and well planned, well impl€n:^"ted, and well 
reported. The results are clearly and honestly stated. In areas where firm data 
are evident, these are described with confidence. In other 8?:eas where data at 
this time can be described as "suggestive only", these are clearly identified and 
discussed in that context. 

For these reasons, I believe this to be a very important report and hopefully, 
a provocative one that will stimulate further thought and refinement of 
method and analysis based upon these first efforts. I consider the results to be 
significant because they do not attempt to set peer judgment approaches to 
program assessment aside. Rather, the purpose was to attempt to establish 
some of the bases on which peer judgments are usually made by identifying 
common criteria and methods of analysis. If such criteria and methods could be 
set down where all might review them, they could become parameters that 
could guide others. By clarifying these dimensions of assessment, this project 
leads in new directions that I believe can establish the confidence levels on 
program assessment that are desperately needed. 

The publication of this study is fortuitous in timing. In their present form, 
the results are conclusive and persuasive, enough so that persons or agencies ' 
responsible for program assessment must give them due consideration. If al- 
ternative assessment methods continue to be used, I believe that those who 
initiate them are responsible to state their reasons for choice publicly. To do 
any less is to ignore the results of this carefully developed research. 

This is an important issue because while we understand peer review and 
participate in the process regularly, we also know that the* results can very 
considerably pending upon how and why the peers are selected. If one has 
confidence in the selection process, that confidence transfers to the results of 
the analysis. However, the mission and purposes of the diverse federal and 
state agencies involved with assessment may vary greatly from the mission of 
graduate education. This is the key to the problem of confidence in selection of 
peers. > 
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The present study is an important contribution because it provides identifi- 
able baselines of program comparability that if properly applied, can lift efforts 
at program assessment to levels of considerably greater validity. And these 
new levels will be much more independent of strictly qualitative personal 
opinions. Some say program size is a criterion of great significance. If that 
criterion were routinely applied, programs below a certain threshold level 
would arbitrarily be closed. In this study, program size is considered, but the 
analysis clearly identifies the many other considerations that must be consid- 
ered in addition to size in the assessment of an enterprise as complex as a 
graduate program. 

My next question to both CGS and ETS is what happens next? I believe the 
results-bf this stud3 deserve wide distribution and consideration. I hope that 
regional accrediting associations and federal and state agencies concerned 
with program assessment will consider these results carefully. As I stated 
earlier, I think it is their responsibility to consider the results of this research 
and if they choose to set them aside, to make it clear to the public why they do 
so. 

And, if program assessment is to occur, I believe that common baselines such 
as those identified in this study should be established for data collection that 
will supplement and support the peer review process. I say supplement because 
in the final analysis we must recognize that there are unique elements of 
judgment that are subjective in character, derived from years of experience. In 
the ultimate, program assessment judgments must be recognized as human 
and to some degree arbitrary. I believe that the evidence supplied by this 
project can assure that efforts at program assessment, though they may in this 
sense be arbitrary, they will not inadvertently be capricious as well. 

The results of this effort by CGS and ETS can give better guidance to these 
external agencies who are responsible for program assessment. Some agencies 
do not possess staff with experience in graduate education. It is entirely 
possible that such leadership could select peers that reflect their own limited 
experience and possibly even their political concerns. This is another consider- 
ation that influences how and why peers are selected. I think we must recog- 
nize the complexity of the circumstances that surround any assessment efforts. 
I consider it in the public interest, as well as that of the Academy, that the best 
possible approaches to program assessment be pursued. I believe the resxilts of 
this project have led us in promising directions. I am pleased we were able to 
participate in it. 



I have elected to confine my remarks to chapter 3 of the report, namely 
program purposes. 

One of the gtv^a^s of this study was to consider assessment <f£ quality in 
relation to program purposes. The real question can be stated this way: Is 
quality in terms of program puiposes unidimensional or multidimensional? 

In early discussions with graduate deans on the steering committee, which 
was followed by a questionnaire to 60 deans, there was an indication that some 
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diversity would be revealed from a national assessment of program purposes, 

1, Preparation of teachers is the most important task of Ph.D. program in 
the humanities. 

; 2. In the social sciences it is preparation of teachers and researchers. 

3. In the physical sciences it is preparation of researchers. 

4, Training of practitioners in clinical psychology is the most important 
task. 

Faculty members and advanced students were asked to rate the degree of 
importance associated with the following programmatic goals: 
Scholars/researchers 
Teachers 
Practitioners 

Questions were asked in three different ways: 

1. Current situation 

2. Level of importance to personal goals 

3. What it ought to be 

There was little recognition of objectives other than research and scholarship. 
To quote from the report: 

"It is not surprising that the high prestige programs all place extreme or 
considerable importance on preparing scholars/researchers and much less em> 
phasis on the other two purposes, as indicated in Figure 3.1. These are pro- 
grams with outstanding research faculties and scholarly reputations; pro- 
grams in the humanities and social sciences as well as in the natural sciences 
are expected to emphasize research. However, the continuing high level of 
emphasis on preparing researchers among programs in the medium and low 
reputational groupings was less expected, particularly when accompanied by 
relatively low levels of importance assigned to the preparation of college 
teachers or other practitioners. On the basis of the results described earlier, it 
was expected that several programs in both history and psychology would 
emphasize the goal of preparing college teachers, and that a few programs in 
each Held would emphasize the preparation of practitioners. Instead, only the 
low-rated programs in history assigned more weight to the preparation of 
teachers than researchers, and only the low-rated psychology departments as- 
signed more weight to the preparation of practitioners than researchers. 

All of this simply underscores what we know, namely the Ph.D. degree is a 
research degree. A great deal of rhetoric has been disseminated about alterna- 
tive programmatic options. However, to the extent that they exist, they are not 
regarded as a major goal or contributing to quality. Perhaps the report would 
be more appropriately entitled "Assessing Degree of QuaUty in Ph.D. Educa- 
tion" rather that '^Doctoral Education." This observation raises the perennial 
question of what new programmatic options can be developed under the Ph.D. 
label. I am inclined to support the view expressed by Dave Breneman at the 
recent Woods Hole Conference — that new degree designations should be estab- 
lished for graduate programs where the goal is substantially different from 
that ofthePhD. rather than manipulating the Ph.D. from objectives for which 
it is not intended. ^ O Ct 
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I recognize this is a tough problem and a complex issue, and a problem that 
graduate schools have been side-stepping for too long." 

And this is restated more emphatically in the summary: 

''In summary, it appears that the purpose of trairing researchers is the only 
goal given wide recognition by participants in doctoral programs and is the 
only goal that is well-defined and well-understood within the disciplines as 
well as consistently related to many aspects of program structure and function. 
Increased emphasis on the training of practitioners, and on the training of 
teachers for undergraduate colJf^ge positions, is perceived to be desirable but 
not very compatible with the r ^arch emphasis. The dilemma of quality vs. 
diversity is all too apparent. 

Unfortunately, though this research attempt!: ' to be sensitive to differing 
program purposes, it was not successful in identifying and measuring positive 
and generalizable characteristics of importance to programs that emphasized 
the preparation of practitioners." 

It is important to keep in mind that the purposes or uses for doctoral pro- 
gram quality assessment should: 

1. Assist studtful in making choices (guidance). 

2. Assist department in making improvements. 

3. Provide the University with an evaluation of its programs. 

4. Provide State Boards of Higher Education, Federal agencies and other 
groups with information on quality programs. 
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ACCREDITATION AND GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Chairman: J. Chester McKee, Jr., Mississippi State University 
Kenneth E. Young, Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 

ACCREDITATION AND GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Kenneth E, Young 

As I looked at your conference program, it struck me that two concurrent 
workshops are attacking essentially the same topic. One is this discussion of 
"Accreditation and Graduate Education," and the other is the session titled 
"Dimensions of Quality/' If accreditation can be defined in 25 words or less, 
that definition would be: ''Accreditation is a process that attempts to evaluate 
and encourage educational quality/' And the cause of accreditation could best 
be advanced by continuing discussions of two questions: 

• What constitutes educational quality? 

• How can it most effectively be assessed and improved? 

(By the way, probably the most appropriate textbook for such discussions 
would be Robert Pirsig's Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance.) 

In my less than two years with COPA, however, I have found that I must 
spend much of my time explaining to groups — even to sophisticated academic 
audiences such as this one — what accreditation is all about. Despite the fact 
that this unique and valuable social enterprise is more than 60 years old, most 
people — including many involved in higher education — do not really under- 
stand or appreciate accreditation. There are at least three reasons for this 
circumstance: 

• The corps of individuals— professionals and volunteers — who have been 
actively involved in accreditation have been so busy trying to make the " 
process work that they have had little or no time to spend in educating 
others as to the values and limitations of accreditation. 

• The word "accreditation" — not being copyrighted — has been appropriated 
by other groups and applied to the quality evaluation of such diverse 
enterprises as hospitals, nursing homes, and prisons. 

• Educational accreditation itself has experienced a diffusion and complica- 
tion of meaning. The accrediting process, which originally dealt with the 
educational evaluation of quite similar colleges and universities or rela- 
tively self-contained professional schools within universities, now is ex- 
pected to comprehend multi-campus systems, a great diversity of instruc- 
tions, a variety of sub-units within institutions (some far removed 
geographically from the parent campus), and a bewildering array of 
specialized programs. 

Furthermore, several recent developments have push.^ and pulled accredi- 
tation in new directions, tending to distort its original purposes: 
o The so-called "student consumer movement** has focuoed attention on ac- 
creditation which has been identified as one mechanism for informing and 
protecting students. In this context, accreditation improperly is viewed by 
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some aa a ^'Ciood Housekeeping seal of approval/* presiimably guarantee- 
ing every aspect of an institution, for a number of years into the future. 

• The federal government increasingly has used accreditation as one ele- 
ment in determining institutional eligibility for federal funds. Although 
accreditation never has functioned as the sole determinant of eligibility, 
nor has it served as the only route to eligibility, there has been a growing 
tendency on the part of many to equate eligibility and accreditation. And, 
as the federal govc*mment has experienced problems concerning institu- 
tional compliance with eligibility requirements, a nuyor effort has been 
launched to involve accrediting? associations in the monitoring of institu- 
tional activities in a variety of areas, going beyond the evaluation of 
educational quality. 

• As the continuing economic crunch has alTected institutions and as de- 
clines in enrollment are experienced or anticipated, it is feared that some 
professional groups may consider accreditation more as a mechanism for 
protecting their interests within the institution than as process for 
evaluating educational quality in the public interest. A few presidents 
and boards of trustees already have complained that this appears to be 
occurring on their campuses. 

A31 of these developments intensify the need for those involved in accredita- 
tion to clarify and communicate the purposes and perimenters of this fimction. 

Accreditation actually focuses on two concerns: 

• educational quality, defined and interpreted within the context of the in- 
stitution or program's statement of its own scope and purpose and compared 
with similar institutions and programs; and 

• institutional integrity, that the institution or program is what it says it is 
and does what it says it does, at a given point of time. 

Educational quality is evaluated and encouraged by looking at conditions 
that are believed to be neoessaiy and desirable to assure such quality, and 
evidence, to the extent that it is available, that the institution or program does 
indeed produce educational quality. 

Basic to the accreditation process, of course, are: 

• the institutional self-study^ a comprehensive effort to assess the effective- 
ness of an institution or program in the light of publicly stated objectives, 
involving a broad cross-section of the institution or program's constituen- 
cies; and 

• peer evaluation, expert judgment from outside the institution, usually 
consisting of professional educators (faculty members as well as adminis* 
trators), certain specialists according to the nature of the institution or 
program, and soinetimes others representing spedHc public interests. 

Accreditation oannot serve as a consumer protection guarantee for more 
than it attempts to evaluate. It cannot, for example, predict which institutions 
are likely to go bankrupt five or ten years from now. Accreditation cannot, by 
itself, serve as the basis for determining eligibility for federal funds; neither 
can it function as an arm of the government in policing compliance with vari- 
ous federal and/or state laws and program requirements. Accreditation cannot 
allow itself to be used for purposes other than evaluating and encouraging 
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educational quality, and the burden is always on the accrediting body to dem- 
onstrate that its criteria and procedures are focused upon the goal. 

Historically and currently, then, accreditation at the postsecondary level is 
intended to: 

• foster excellence in postsecondary education through the development of 
criteria and guidelines for assessing educational effectiveness; 

• encourage improvement through continuous selfstudy and planning; 

• assure the educational community, the general public, and other agencies 
or organizations that an institution or program has both clearly defined 
and appropriate objectives, maintains conditions under which their 
achievement can reasonably be expected, appears in fact to be accomplish- 
ing them substantially, and can be expected to continue to do so; 

• provide counsel and assistance to established and developing institutions 
and programs; 

• encouvage the diversity of American postsecondary education, and allow 
institutions to achieve their particular objectives and goals; 

• endeavor to protect institutions against encroachments which might 
jeopardize their educational effectiveness or academic freedom. 

If voluntary, nongovernmental accreditation is to be effective, it must 
achieve and maintain public acceptance and confidence. Accreditation re- 
quires some sort of social validation, and that is where COPA comes into the 
picture. 

COPA is a national, nonprofit organization. Its msgor purpose is to support, 
coordinate, and improve all nongovernmental accrediting activities conducted 
in the United States at the postsecondary educational level. In this role, the 
Council stands as a unique *l3alance wheel" in relation to: 

• nearly 4,000 accredited institutions of postsecondary education that pro- 
vide its ultimate financial and philosophical support and that look to it as 
the mechanism for providing order and value to the total accrediting 
process, and 

• about 50 regional and national accrediting bodies with which COPA 
works closely in order to strengthen and improve nongovernmental ac- 
creditation. 

Sudt a large constituency makes COPA one of the broadest in scope of all the 
postsecondary educational organizations with national offices in Washington, 
D.C. It is the only one of some forty service organizations housed in the Na- 
tional Center for Higher Education to use the word '"postsecondary" in its title. 
Even so, it is one of the smallest national bodies in terms of staff and budget, 
preferring — in the tradition of nongovernmental accreditation — to make ex- 
tensive use of volunteers in the conduct of its activities. 

The Council became a legal entity on January 1, 1975, incorporating the 
purposes, the duties, and the responsibilities of two national organizations of 
long standing— the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Education (FRACHE) and the National Commission on Accrediting (NCA), 
both of which voluntarily dissolved their corporate bodies. In addition, COPA 
invited into the organization several national accrediting bodies not previ- 
ously a part of either of its predecessors. Thus an organization was created that 
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could, for the first time, serve as a national voice on behalf of all institutions 
and associations concerned with nongovernmental accreditation. 

COPA attempts to perform its role as a balancing force in a variety of ways. 

• COPA reviews the accrediting practices of its recognized bodies to assure 
the integrity and consistency Of their policies and prccedures; 

• COPA promotes the interests of the educational consumer, including pro- 
vision for direct public representation in the conduct of the afffiirs of the 
Council; 

• COPA develops policies and procedures for the coordination of accrediting 
activities in the best interests of the institutions and programs affected; 

• COPA establishes, promotes, or directs research for the purpose of improv- 
ing methods and techniques of accrediting; 

• COPA represents and speaks for postsecondary accreditation before gov- 
ernmental bodies when appropriately directed to do so; 

• COPA conducts an informational program to promote understanding and 
effective utilization of the accrediting process; and 

• COPA prepares and distributes a list of recognized accrediting agencies 
and work with appropriate parties in the publication of a directory con- 
taining information about all institutions and programs accredited by 
COPA-recognized groups. 

The COPA Board has identified six major priorities, namely: 

- Dealing with the Problems of Proliferation and Specialization in Accredita- 
tion. 

- Evaluating Educational Quality. 

- Measuring Outcomes of Education. 

- Coping with the Role of Government (Federal and State) in Accreditation. 

- Developing a National EducationJInformation Program on Accreditation. 

- Selecting^ Training, and Evaluating Volunteers in Accreditation. 

And at its most recent meeting, the COPA Board issued a Policy Statement on 
OfT-Campus Degree Programs— a subject you also are discussing at this con- 
ference. The COPA Board sharply criticized 'a handful of colleges and univer- 
sities" that "apparently have established off-campus degree programs that are 
not equivalent academically to similar programs on campus** and that "have 
allowed these off-campus programs to operate without adequate supervision 
from the sponsoring institutions." So you can see that COPA has its work cut 
out for it. 

Boyd Page has told you of the decision to have COPA and COS sponsor a 
Joint Task Force on Accreditation and Graduate Education. That group al- 
ready is hard at work. If you happened to read COPA*s recent newsletter, an 
unfortunate juxtaposition of two separate items left the impression that this 
Task Force was organized in response to a recent critical study of graduate 
education. Actually, the establishment of the Task Force has been under dis- 
cussion for about a year, and it represents a follow-up on a similar effort in 
1972 which produced the "Joint Statement on Accreditation of Graduate 
Work," approved by CGS, the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions 
of Higher Education, and the National Commission on Accrediting. 

The restudy was prompted by the recognition that a number of important 
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changes have taken place, in accreditation and in graduate education, in just 
the last five years. 
In accreditation: 

• As previously indicated, FRACHE and NCA have merged to create^ 
COPA. Thus, for the first time in the 8C-year history of voluntary accredi- 
tation at the postsecondary educationa'^ level, accredited institutions of all 
kinds and accrediting organizations (regional and national, institutional 
and programmatic) have come together in a single organization. 

• Programmatic accreditation, as distinguished from institutional accredi- 
tation, continues to grow, and at an accelerating rate. An increasing 
number of professional and specialized groups, particularly in health- 
related fields, are wanting to accredit their training programs and to 
make this accreditation a prerequisite to the credentialing of the indi- 
vidual, either in the form of professional certification or state licensure. 

• The federal government's reliance upon accreditation as a m£gor element 
in the process of determining institutional eligibility for federal funds ha3^ 
at one and the same time, enhanced the importance of accreditation to 
many institutions but also increased the danger of governmental intru- 
sion into what has always been a nongovernmental process. 

• The Education Amendments of 1972 and subsequent governmental ac- 
tions for all practical purposes have redefined the universe of institutions 
and programs seeking voluntary accreditation from that of traditional 
higher education (colleges and universities) to postsecondary education 
(all formal learning beyond the secondary school level or age of compul- 
sory schooling). Accrediting associations now find themselves evaluating 
such "institutions'* as the Community College of the Air Force and the 

> New York Regents Proficiency Examination Program. 

In graduate education: 

• Post-baccalaureate programs are being sponsored by new kinds of institu- 
tions» such as the Rand (]!orporation and Arthur D. Little. 

• Traditional institutions are offering graduate education in different 
forms, particularly in settings away from the main campus. We now have 
Nova University, Brigham Young University, and many others sponsor- 
ing programs of this kind. 

• The commonly accepted distinction between research-oriented and 
practice-oriented graduate programs has become increasingly fuzzy. 

• Even the distinction between graduate work for academic credit and for 
other purposes is blurring, as more professionals are required to earn 
continuing education units for purposes of relicensiire or recertification. 

These changes, and others, relate to an evolutionary — almost 
revolutionary — reconstitution of roles and responsibilities in higher education. 
For centuries in this country, colleges and universities, and the faculties of 
those institutions, have controlled the offering of academic instruction, credit, 
and credentials (commonly called degrees). 

We are now experiencing an "unbundling" of these three related activities. 
Students can now obtain academic instruction, academic credits, and academic 
degrees (and often at the graduate level) from places other than colleges and 
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universities. For example, many professional organizations ofTer instruction at 
the post-baccalaureate level, usually in the form of conferences, workshops, 
clinics, and colloquia; tests like the College Level Examination Program 
(CLEP) and services such as the Cooperative Assessment of Experimental 
Learning (CAEL) now make it possible to convert various kinds of educational 
experiences into academic credit; and social institutions not primarily educa- 
tional in nature now award degrees — witness Mt. Sinai Hospital, which gives 
both the M.D. and the Ph.D., and the Air Force Institute of Technology, the 
Naval Postgraduate School, the Army Command the Staff College, and the 
Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences — all of which have been 
authorized to grant graduate degrees. 

We are in a period of disequilibrium. As Arthur W. Chickering points out in 
his hook. Education and Identity:** . . . significant change sometimes involves a 
period of disequilibrium, upset, disintegregation, out of which a new equilib- 
rium is established." And he goes on to say: *lVIany conditions and experiences 
that offer a strong potential for development also contain certain potential for 
damage." It is our job, the graduate deans and the educational accreditors, to 
work together in order to recognize and deal positively with the unsettling 
implications of change, toward the goal of achieving a new equilibrium. 

I have more questions than I do answers at the present time. But, as 
Suzanne K. Langer, whom some consider America's most distinguished living 
philosopher, once wrote: "An age is not characterized by the answers it gives 
but the questions it asks." And I am hoping that during this discussion you will 
help me, and the accrediting community, to better chart a course of action for 
the future. 
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BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES— FIRST SESSION 



Chairman: William H. Macmillan, University of Alabama 
Lee Grodzins, Massachusetts Institute of Techology 



William H. Macmillan 

It is my pleasure to welcome you to this session of the Biomedical Sciences 
Conmiittee. I believe we have a very good program for you today, one that is 
quite timely. The first part of our program shall be devoted to the Changing 
Character df the Postdoctoral. 

The role of the postdoctoral in American higher education has not been 
reviewed in any detail since the publication of The Invisible University, earlier 
in this decade and since that time many changes have taken place, changes in 
which many of us have been involved. In recognition of the complexity of the 
present situation, the National Research Council has initiated exploration of 
this matter. We are fortunate today to have with us Dr. Lee Grodzins of the 
Department of Physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who has 
undertaken a preliminary assessment of the postdoctoral situation in an advi- 
sory capacity to the NRG. Dr. Grodzins will initially discuss some of his find- 
ings. 



THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE POSTDOCTORAL 



L. Grodzins 

The invisible universi^, a most apt phrase for the postdoctoral institution, 
has become an integral and important part of the research effort in the United 
States. The experience of the postdoctoral has been an unspoken requirement 
for those aspiring to a researdi position in academia; it has served vital func- 
tions for both giver and taker; it has been genuinely valuable to a scientist's 
career even when academia was not the end result. As academic opportunities 
diminish, however, the postdoctoral is seen by many to be unnecessary (even a 
liability) to available careers. There is anectodal evidence that the postdoc- 
toral is being increasingly used to switch to fields of greater employment 
potential or as a haven till an acceptable position becomes available. At the 
same time, the commitments to research productivity are forcing some men- 
tors to use postdoctorals as regular (lower paid) research staff members. The 
pressures against the postdoctoral institution will almost surely increase as 
academia confronts the demographic problems of the 1980's. It appears inevi- 
table that the postdoctoral institution must modify to accommodate new 
realities. 

Hard data is lacking about these trends so critical to the vitality of endemic 
research and the infusion of young talent into faculty appointments. That 
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there is an urgent need for data is underscored by a list of questions for which 
answers are lacking: 

Is the postdoctoral appointment still considered an unwritten requirement 
to a faculty researcli position? 

Is the postdoctoral appointment a help or a hindrance to alternate careers 
such as research in industry? Other careers in industry? A teaching career in a 
college? 

Why are such large fractions of the Ph.D's in chemistry, physics and the 
basic medical sciences still taking postdoctorals? Is it for the same reasons as 
the smaller fractions did in the 1960*s? 

Has the large (more than 50 percent) component of foreign citizens in the 
postdoctoral population of the mid-1960*s been maintained? Do most of these 
foreign citizen postdoctorals return to their country of origin? 

To what extent are the privileges, freedoms and duties of postdoctorals 
changing? 

To what extent is there a holding pattern in which the postdoctoral is used as 
a shelter until acceptable positions become available? Has the length of post- 
doctoral appointments been increasing? Has the number of postdoctorals taken 
by an individual been increasing? Has there been an increase in the fraction of 
those taking postdoctorals at the same institutions as their Ph.D? 

We reemphasize that evidence of change is largely anecdotal, yet in at least 
one field, physics, the pervasiveness of the anecdotes is taken as revealed 
truth: the postdoctoral is being used as a haven when the new Ph.D cannot get 
suitable, more permanent employment; the postdoctoral is increasingly used 
as a means for changing fields; there is an accelerating trend for the best 
doctorates in physics to refuse a prestigious postdoctoral with its uncertain 
future to accept a staff position in research in a national laboratory or in 
industry; there is a shortage of first-rate postdoctorals in physics, 

I will first review the salient facts about the postdoctoral institution which 
had its beginnings about 1920, making full use of that seminal document on 
postdoctoral education in the United States, The Invisible University published 
in 1969 by the National Academy of Sciences.^ That study was carried out in 
the late 1960's under the direction of Richard B. Curtis. It was based on inter- 
view:8 and surveys of the postdoctorals (about 6500 were Ph.D's and 330 
M.D.'s), the mentors of postdoctorals and the administrators at the institution 
which housed the postdoctorals. I will also make use of several parochial 
studies carried out since 1969. Lindsey Harmon of the Commission on Humcm 
Resources recently .brought some of the I.U. data on postdoctorals up to date* 
using information from the Doctoral Record file of the NRC^ as well as from 
the National Science Foundation's Graduate Science Education Surveys.^* The 
American Institute of Physics carried out a comprehensive study of physics 
and astronomy in 1973 and summarized the results for postdoctorals in 1975.' 
In 1974, the Commission on Human Resources of the National Research Coun- 
cil completed a study of the postdoctoral traineeship and fellowship programs 
of the National Institute of General Medical Sciences.® That document de- 
scribes very detailed examinations of some 8,700 MIGMS postdoctorals from 
1958 through 1970, The 1976 Report cf Personnel Needs and Training of the 
Committee on a Study cf National Needs for Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
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search Personnel contains a valuable summary of the postdoctoral situation in 
those fields.' Further demographic information of considerable depth and 
breadth should be available from the 1975 Survey of Doctorate Scientists and 
Engineers* carried out by the National Research Council, but the data is not 
yet available. 

The accepted definition of the postdoctoral is that given in The Invisible 
University 

"The postdoctoral is an appointment of a temporary nature at the post- 
doctoral level intended to offer an opportunity for continued education and 
experience in research, usually, though not necessarily, under the supervi- 
sion of a senior mentor." 

There is universal acceptance of this definition, yet considerable latitude in 
the title given the postdoctoral. Some are hired in a named fellowship or 
traineeship program. Many are hired under the title of research associate or 
research scientist. Others— with teaching obligations — are hired with the ti- 
tles of instructor or lecturer. The different titles complicate the counting of 
postdoctorals, which is already difficult since postdoctorals are often hired 
directly by the faculty through research grants; some institutions do not know 
how many postdoctorals they have. For these reasons alone, one must expect 
and accept large uncertainties in the data from studies of the postdoctoral 
institution. 

Paradoxically, despite the difficulty in finding and counting postdoctorals, 
its population consists of a remarkably homogeneous group with quite striking 
characteristics. 

Characteristics of the Postdoctoral Institution in the 1960's 
The postdoctoral position is temporary. Sixty percent of all postdoctorals in 

1967 were within 2 years of their doctorate and only 20% of the postdoctorals 

were beyond 5 years. 
The postdoctoral is concerned with research, the honing of research skills, 

the broadening of research experiences. 
The ultimate goal of most of those who have taken postdoctorals has been a 

research career in academia (see figure 1). More than 70% of all postdoctorals 

in 1967 planned to take university positions; in some fields, such as astronomy 

(92%) and psychology (86%), the percentages were considerably higher. 
The main purpose of postdoctoral programs was stated baldly in the report 

on Postdoctoral Training in the Biomedical Sciences 
'^Postdoctoral training in general, and training sponsored by the NIGMS in 
particular, is intended to prepare people to serve on the faculty of colleges 
and universities where research orientation is important." 
The purposes of those taking and those awarding the postdoctoral matched 

the realities in the 1960s. As Richard Curtis wrote: 
**The idea that it is not possible to get a faculty appointment in a mcgor 
institution without a postdoctoral record is only a slight exaggeration in 
some fields." 

The postdoctorals are important to the plans of Ph.D's in certain science 
fields, not in all fields, (see figure 2) The concentration is highest in physics, 
chemistry and the basic medical sciences; considerably lower — by about a fac- 
tor of two — in earth sciences, engineering psychology and mathematics; prac- 
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Figure 1 

Percent of Immediate Postdoctorals Anticipating Employment 
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tically non-existent in the social sciences (exclusive of psychology), 
humanities, arts and education. 

The postdoctorals are present in sizeable numbers in select schools, not in all 
schools. One-half of all the National Research Council Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ships from 1919 through 1938 were carried out in only four institutions: Har- 
vard, Princeton, Chicago and CIT. The distribution in the mid-19608 was simi- 
lar; one-half of all postdoctorals were in 8% of all doctoral-granting depart- 
ments. Thus, the postdoctoral was an important component of the population 
in the "distinguished research-oriented universities and made little impact in 
the population of the majority of universities.'' 

A majority of the non-niedical postdoctorals were foreign citizens (Figure 3). 
In 1967, of the 5,600 Ph.D postdoctorals serveyed in academic institutions in 
the United States only 47% were U.S. citizens, while 11% were foreign citizens 
with U.S. Ph.D's., and 42% were foreign citizens with foreign Ph.D.'s. 

The postdoctoral institution grew together with the federal funding for re- 
search. 

Overall then, we find that the postdoctoral population in 1967 was charac- 
teristically composed of young scientists (a m^ority were foreign citizens) 
concentrating on research in a small number of prestigious schools and in a 
small number of science fields. j[ 4 7 
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Figure 2 



POSTDOCTORAL STUDY PLANS, BY FIELD, PH.D/s 
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Figure 3 
Percent Foreign 
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TAe Invisible University since 1967 

The data of References 2-7 extend some of the trends documented in The 
Invisible University, Figure 2 shows that the percentage of those new Ph.D.'s 
in physics, chemistry and the basic medical sciences who expected to take 
postdoctorals continued to increase in the 1970's. Figure 4, shows the 1975 
data as a function of field. Table 1 shows the postdoctoral pians of Ph.D.'s in 
the life sciences. In 1975, 70.8% of those in basic medical sciences expected to 
take postdoctoral positions. 

Though the percentages of Ph.D.'s who go on to postdoctorals has been in- 
creasing, the absolute numbers taking postdoctorals has been increasing, the 
absolute numbers taking postdoctorals has been nearly constant, Table 2. 
There has been little change in the number of postdoctorals from graduating 
classes in mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering and the life sciences 
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Figure 4 

Science and Engineering Postdoclorals In Graduate Departments, • 
by Field. 1967-1974 
(Moving Averages of Index Numbers, 1967 = 100) 
(Source: NSF Annual Surveys) 
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from 1971 through 1975- The relative changes in the total postdoctoral popula- 
tion in graduate departments is given in Figure 5. The stagnation in the 
postdoctoral population in the life and physical sciences correlates with the 
near level funding (in constant dollars) for research in these fields. 

The most obvious conclusion from these data is that the postdoctoral institu- 
tion is prospering. While there has been a stagnation in the growth during the 
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Figures 

Percent of PhDs taking Immediate Postdoctoral — 1975 
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past four to five years, the number of postdoctoral s in 1975 was almost 30% 
higher than in 1967. 

Figure 6 gives the most recent five-year trends in post^gnradiuate plans and 
the actual postdoctoral populations in graduate departmi^hts for physics, 
chemistry and the life sciences. The DRF information is obtained at the time 
the degree is awarded so that expectations are a fair measure of first-year 
postdoctoral populations. And postdoctoral populations in graduate depart- 
ments are probably fair fractions of total postdoctoral populations. If both 
measures are accepted, two conclusions can be drawn from the figure: First, 
the average time spent as a postdoctoral is between two and three years. 
Second, since there is little divergence in the corresponding sets of data, there 
does not appear to be, from this rough measure, a significant holding pattern 
developing in these fields. 

The postdoctoral institution is of greatest signiHcance to the chemistry, 
physics and basic medical science fields and plays little role in tlie careers of 
the overwhelming m^ority of those in mathematics, social sciences and pgy- 
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TABLE I 



Percent of Ph.D/s in Life Sciences who Plan 
to Take Postdoctoral (NRC Data) 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Basic Medical Science' 


60.6 


62.2 


63 3 


70.8 


Other Bioscience^ 


30.4 


31.2 


28.5 


'35.8 


Medical Science^ 


34.5 


29.5 


30.8 


33.5 


Agricultural Science 


13.4 


16.8 


14.7 


14.5 


Environmental Science 


10.1 


1L8 


9.6 


8.7 


Basic Life Science — Total 


38.3 


39.0 


38.3 


43.1 



'Biochemistry, biophysics, anatomy, cytology, embryology, immunology, mic- 
robiology, bacteriology, animal physiology, molecular biology 

^Biometrics, botany, ecology, hydrobiology, plant physiology, zoology, genetics, 
entomology 

^Medicine & surgery, public health, veterinary medicine, hospital administra- 
tion, parisitology, pathology, pharmacology, pharmacy 



TABLE n 

Actual Number Who Expected to Take P^ostdoctoral 
on Getting Ph.D. - NRC Datm 



Phys Life Bdence 

Math -H Ast Chem Engin Sciences Psych Total TotaS 



1967* 


52 


303 


506 


111 


839 


147 




2131 


1971** 


88 


671 


949 


384 


1869 


294 


4470 


4734 


1972 


160 


639 


828 




2302 


271 


5025 


4125 


1973 


115 


714 


912 


471 


1976 


303 


4S10 


5261 


1974 


110 


616 


847 


383 


1874 


389 


44^3 


4917 


1975 


118 


612 


828 


387 


2165 


379 


4781 


5200 



* Postdoctoral defined as postdoctoral fellowship or traineeship 

'* Postdoctoral includes fellowship, traineeship, research associateship, other 
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Figure 6 

Total and First Year Postdoctorals, 1971-75 
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chology. There is a seeming paradox here which needs emphasis. The postdoc- 
toral is taken to be a red carpet on the royal road to academia, yet it is very 
vital in chemistry where the majority of the Ph.D.'s work in industry and of 
little importance in many fields (e.g. mathematics) where the majority of the 
Ph.D.*s work in academia. Clearly, the postdoctoral grew because of special 
needs having more to do with the nature of the research in the physics, chemis- 
try and basic medical fields than with research or academia per se. Yet if we 
are to understand what the future may have in store for the postdoctoral 
institution we must understand these reasons. And we must accept the impor- 
tance of the postdoctorals to the conduct of research in these fields. 

The postdoctoral population in physics, chemistry and the basic medical 
sciences conducts a significant portion of the total research in academia in 
those fields; my own estimate is that postdoctorals contribute roughly 30% of 
the total effort. Since to my knowledge there has been no explicit, estimate of 
the distribution of the . research load among the components of academia, I 
include a first estimate here, for it is my view that the need for postdoctorals to 
carry out research in academia is the driving force sustaining the postdoctoral 
population. 

The data from which an estimate can be made of the importance of postdoc- 
torals to research are given in Table III. For eight fields we give the total 
faculty in 1973-74.® The total number of postdoctorals in doctoral departments. 
Reference 4; the total number of Ph.D.'s granted in 1974-75, Reference 3. We 
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TABLE m 



Pull-time 

'Total" "Total" Ist Yr Grad. Ph.D/s 

Ph.D. Faculty! Postdocs. in Enroll. Doctoral Granted 

1973-74 Doctoral Depts* Depte-Fall 19753 1974-75* 
Number Total 
of Depts Faculty 



Biochemistry 


112 


1516 


1322 


943 


620 


Chemistry 


129 


3056 


2455 


3352 


1762 


Physics 


126 


3356 


1311 


2087 


1233 


Microbiology 


107 


1209 


678 


1059 


364 


Zoology 


41 


914 


185 


867 


271 


Mathematics 


110 


4064 


165 


4171 


1149 


Elec Engin 


91 


2082 


167 


3359 


536 


Chem Engin 


82 


891 


189 


1255 


370 



^Reference 9 
^Reference 4, p. 104 
^Reference 4, p. 160 
^Reference 3 



thus have a measure of the three components who carry out the mcgor share of 
the research in these fields in academia. (The data for the three components 
are collected from different sources, do not cover the same schools, and are not 
really commensurate; but they will do for a first look.) 

To assess the productivity distribution we have used the following prescrip- 
tion: postdoctorals are counted as full scientific man year equivalents. The 
scientific man year equivalent for the student body is taken to be twice the 
number of Ph.D.'s granted per year. The full time scientific man years contrib- 
uted by faculty are taken to be one-half the total faculty size. (More than 90% 
of these faculties spend at least 20% of their time on research). Using this 
prescription, we compare the scientific man years for the eight fields. Figure 7. 
No matter that the faculty contribution may be over-estimated and the student 
contribution under-estimated^ there can be no doubt that in the fields where a 
substantial number of doctorates take postdoctoral positions the postdoctorals 
play a crucial role in the coiidU'ct of the research. 

It is my belief that the critical importance of the postdoctoral to the conduct 
of research is what has sustained that population in the face of declining 
academic opportunities, and will sustain the non-faculty research population 
in academe in the future. Whether tliis research population will be composed of 
postdoctorals as we have known them for the past fifty years — an elite group 
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who desire and expect to be the future professors of science in research- 
orieinted universities — is, however, open to much doubt. 

Are there non-trivial statements which can be made about the future of the 
postdoctoral institution in the coming years. I believe that there are. 

First, The mismatch between Ph.D. production and faculty needs, so bril- 
liantly argued and documented by Cartter,^® will surely continue for the next 
five years and could well be greater in the 1980's than in the 1970's- My own 
five-year projections for physics, chemistry and biochemistry are for faculty 
needs in research-oriented departments to be about 10% of the Ph.D. produc- 
tion in these years. (I made use of the faculty growth expected by the depart- 
ments themselves.)** These projections are in line with estimates made by the 
NSF" and Cartter (Reference 10). Why then should more than 40% of the 
Ph.D.'s in these fields take postdoctorals. The most reasonable explanation is 
that postdoctoral positions are available while competitive alternatives are 
not. I believe that the taking of postdoctorals for the purpose of preparing for 
an academic career is no longer the primary motivation for most. 

Second, The extent and speed of change in the postdoctoral institution will 
depend on the non-academia emplojrment opportunities. If the non-academic 
emplo3Tnent me^rket continues tight, then I would expect the quality of the 
postdoctorals to deteriorate considerably. The best students will get excellent 
offers from the non-academic sector even in the tightest of times. These stu- 
dettts are unlikely to take a postdoctoral of uncertain future if an excellent 
alternative is available. Of course, one alternative is a direct academic ap- 
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pointznent such as an assistant professc. p in a prestigious school. Another 
is a research position in academe with salary and prospects to match outside 
offers. The bargaining for the very best will be more intense than ever. The 
less promising students, those who do not get the strongest offers from the 
non-academic sector, will accept a postdoctoral as the best alternative given 
the options available, with the hope that a better offer will turn up before the 
postdoctoral is ended. 

Third. The lack of long-term faculty opportunities coupled with the need to 
carry out a body of research will force academia to expand its research staff 
and lengthen the research contracts to attract the strongest young scientists. 
The postdoctoral (apart from prestigious postdoctoral fellowships) will become 
less temporary and higher paying. 

But these are coi^jectures. All we can be reasonably sure of is that past 
motivations for taking postdoctorals are no longer particularly pertinent. 
What will happen is unclear, we have too little information. It is my view that 
the postdoctoral institution will change, slowly and adiabatically, but change 
nonetheless. We must understand these changes if we are to maintain the 
quality of our research staff and the infusion of youth into academia. 

FIGURES 

1. Percentages of immediate postdoctorals anticipating employment in 
academia and in business. From Reference 1. 

2. Percentage of new Ph.D.'s anticipating postdoctoral appointments. From 
Reference 2. 

3. Percentage of postdoctorals in the 1967 survey who were foreign citizens. 
(Reference 1, p. 209). 

4. Science and engineering postdoctorals in graduate departments, by field, 
1967-74. From Reference 2. 

5. Percentage of the 1975 doctorals who anticipated postdoctoral apV-oint- 
ments. From Reference 3. 

6. Postdoctorals in graduate departments versus anticipated plans of new 
Ph.D.'s to take postdoctorals, 1971 thru 1975. 

7. An estimate of the contributions of different groups to academic research in 
selected fields. 
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Concurrent Workshops 



Friday, December 10, 1976, 10:45 a.m.-12:00 noon 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW CONCEPT OF CAMPUS 

Chairman: D.C. Spriestersbach, University of Iowa 
Elmer F. Baumer, The Ohio State University 
Roger G. Clark, University of Illinois-Urbana 
C.J. Nyman, Washington State University 



D.C. Spriestersbach 

In general American colleges and universities began with a single campus 
and with instruction essentially offered only on that campus. Certriinly, this 
was the model for early graduate colleges. Gradually, however, colleges and 
universities bega < ofier courses off-campus, generally through an extension 
; division with eithe* a separate "extension" faculty or as an "add-on" to the load 
of the regular faculty. 

During the late 1940's and 50's, in order to meet the heavy demand of 
students, especially at undergraduate levels, many universities developed 
branch campuses. The branches generally had a faculty separate from that of 
the main campus, and, over time, developed a measure of quasiautonomy. 
Some even became equally separate in governance from the central campus. In 
some instances, graduate work was offered at the branches and graduate de- 
grees, mainly at the master's level, were awarded by them. By then the phrase 
"the campus" was becoming unclear and often it was necessary to attach a 
modifying name to the campus so that one referred to "the such-and-such 
campus". 

By the 1960's the movement to establish branch campuses which replicated 
in microcosm the home campus diminished. Instead a trend developed to in- 
corporate branches, as well as state colleges and universities, into one state 
university system, and the age of the hyphen began. Universities were iden- 
tified as the University of so and so state — ^^such and such a location. 

Now, the model is once again changing— especially with regard to graduate 
education. Pressures at the undergrf^Juate level to form new university cam- 
puses have been blunted by the grovf/th of conmiunity colleges, but at the 
graduate level those pressures remain. meet them, a movement has begun 
to transplant entire graduate programs or substantial portions of programs to 
locations away from the main campus. We now hear of "Gitaduate Centers" — 
the center being a modest facility where one or several gratc^i-!^lr^ programs are 
offered to a population in a nearby geographical area. Xjumaky the programs 
offered are applied or professional in nature and involve a practicum require- 
ment which is fulfilled away from the main campus. The center may have a 
permane>;H faculty member or two assigned to it but, in general, regular fac- 
ility ccitcmute to the center to offer the courses. Adjunct faculty are often 
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appointed to supervise practicum work. In fact, the concept of a graduate 
faculty is sometimes broadened by the acceptance of certain faculty from other 
universities as graduate faculty members at the parent school. 

Thus, the notions of "campus" and "faculty" are both undergoing change. For 
graduate education, the "campus" may well consist of the main campus plus a 
scattering of graduate "centers" where certsdn programs are offered either in 
toto or nearly so. Sometimes the "centers" include segments of curriculum and 
faculty from other institutions. The Taculty" now may consist of the central 
core faculty, adjunct faculty from the professions and industry, and certain 
facu!t>' from other institutions who are screened and judged to be suitable for 
offering graduate instruction by the central core graduate college. 

Even as this model is being adopted, a. new one is materializing, further 
changing the concept of the campus. In contrast to the model I have just 
mentioned, where a given university extends itself, this new development 
involves essentially autonomous institutions cooperating to offer complete 
graduate programs jointly. Such cooperative ventures are sometimes fostered 
by a consortium arrangement or by conference ties, or simply by location with 
a single state. But the essential feature is that course work taken at any one of 
the cooperating institutions either directly replicates or substitutes for work at 
another. Course equivalences are established with courses x,y, z at institution 
A being equivalent for degree purposes with courses r, s t at institution B. 
Often a student can earn the degree at any one of several or at any one of all 
the cooperating institutions. In this model, the focus is on the degree program 
and the "campus" consistsof the several autonomous campuses of the coopei'at- 
ing institutions plus, perhaps, various centers under either single or joint 
control. The concept of faculty is now broadened to include the fedlities of all 
the participating schools. Although most programs in this model are at the 
master's level, there are examples at the doctoral level as well. 

There are variations in the components of each of the models of instructional 
units separated from the main campus. Frequently there are different facul- 
ties, different facilities and different students associated with particular mod- 
els. And it seems fair to say that quality considerations have been specific to 
given models. There has not been uniformity in the standards used in evaluat- 
ing graduate programs in the several settings in which they are offered. And it 
has seemed to many of us that the time has come to eliminate this lack of 
uniformity. 

One, if not the, major responsibility we have as graduate deans is that of 
quality control of the programs offered by our institutions. To achieve quality 
control means that we limit variation in specified dimensions of programs. To 
do that we must be able to identify the relevant variables and specify the 
variances in them that we are willing to accept in certifying that the program 
meets acceptable standards. It seems clear that the type of model used in 
providing the instruction should not influence our quality control procedures 
and standards. 

This workshop, then, has been organized to consider some of the quality 
control implications in the new concept of "campus". First, I would like to call 
on Roger Clark, i^date Dean of the Graduate College at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, who will present a summary of the efforts to date of the CIC 
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graduate deans to specify what variables should be assessed in a graduate 
program wherever and under whatever arrangements it is offered. 

Next I would like to call on Elmer Baumer, Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of The Ohio State University who will describe a model in which several 
Ohio universities have developed a common core of courses with individual 
universities building their own specialization on the common core. He will also 
comment on entrance and exit criteria that are being used in some of these 
programs. 

Finally I wouW like to call on Jack Nyman, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Washington State University, to discuss the quality control issues involved in 
the operation of the Joint Center for Graduate Study at Richland, Washington. 



STANDARDS IN THE HANDS OF AN ARTFUL DEAN 

Roger G« Clark 

When Dean Spriestersbach told me some time ago that he wanted me to talk 
with you about quality in graduate education and the basic critical variabliBS 
by which to meeisure it, I recognized that he was asking me to preach to the 
converted. Rather than attempt to disguise my mission, I have cast my re- 
marks unabashedly in the form of a sermon which will, I hope, offend neither 
any member of the audience nor the President-elect. 

I take my text for today's sermon not from the Holy Scriptures but from a 
humanly inspired — and therefore fallible — document devised and promul- 
gated by a synod of graduate deans at the Diet of Columbus, Ohio, in the late 
spring of 1976. It is entitled "Standards for Graduate Education in the CIC: A 
Preliminary Statement by the Graduate Deans," 

First, a few words explaining the provenance of the text: At the 1975 annual 
meeting of the CIC graduate deans,* considerable discussion was given to the 
issues arising out of off-campus or no-campus graduate programs, with an 
emphasis on the low quality of what the other fellow was doing. The result was 
(inevitably) the appointment of a committee, chaired by Wade Ellis of the 
University of Michigan, to examine the implications of non-traditional post- 
baccalaureate study. 

All ten of our institutions are in some stage or other of implementing non- 
traditional graduate programs of some sort. Furthermore, we all have latent or 
active doubts about the quality of some of our traditional programs. Obviously, 
we would be in a poor position to criticize the programs of other institutions (or 
pseudo-institutions) if we could not systematically criticize ourselves by a 
common set of standards. The committee decided at the outset that our first 
concern should be with our own activities and that we should begin by making 
explicit the minimum standards we expect all graduate programs (including 
our own) to meet or exceed. 



*The CIC is the Committee on Institution£d Cooperation. The member schools 
are the Big 10 and the University of Chicago. 
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Therefore, it was proposed that the graduate deans develop a statement 
comprising three parts: (Da delineation of the minimum standards of quality 
which should be met by all of the activities which we carry out under the 
name of graduate education in the CIC, (2) a definition of terms— particularly 
of those related to the newer forms of graduate education, and (3) an extended 
discussion relating the standards to the non-traditional kinds of programs 
which our universities and others are embarking upon. This "preliminary 
statement" is the first part of the projected longer document. It has been 
approved by the ten graduate deans for dissemination through all the land. 

The statement identifies five critical variables in graduate education, 
whether that education be traditional or non-traditional, on-campus or off- 
campus. Now, any member of this audience, given two or three minutes, could 
guess what they are: program design and expectations, faculty, students, 
facilities, and administration. I shall attempt to describe briefly what we have 
to say about each of them. Some— perhaps all— may seem so basic as to be not 
worth citing, but the essential thought underlying this set of minimum stan- 
dards is that quality in graduate education is too vital a matter to all of us for 
it to be allowed to rest on a set of unspoken assumptions. 

Programs Four general standards are identified as applicable to both profes- 
sional and academic post-baccalaureate degrees,^.., 

1. "The content of courses and other required or optional experiences will 
usually build ... on the knowledge a capable student acquires during the 
undergiaduate years, and should develop, both in depth and breadth, a 
more sophisticated understanding of a coherent body of knowledge." 

2. "Programs should provide close and frequent contact between students 
and faculty, both in and out of class. Out-of-class contacts shovdd provide 
academic guidance and counselling, monitoring of degree progress, and 
participation of both students and faculty in professional activities." 

I might comment on this standard that it has, in our first formal evaluation of 
off-campus graduate courses at the University of Illinois, proven to be the most 
difficult standard to meet. Our records system is not yet geared up to the point 
where it can provide departments with necessary support for effective monitor- 
ing of degree progress. Moreover, the facvdty are simply not available for 
counselling except by telephone and on the days when they travel to their 
classes, and the adult-student with a full-time job who is also taking one or 
more graduate courseshas very little time to engage in additional professional 
activities unless they relate directly to his or her job. 

3. "The program should be of sufficient duration to foster reflection and 
absorption, and independent thought." 

4. "Provision should exist for regular, critical evaluation of student per- 
formance on both a formal and an informal basis." 

This standard is also difficult to meet in off-campus settings, as students and 
faculty often have little opportunity for informal exchanges. 

Additional minimum expectations are delineatedjnlthis section for M.S. and 
M.A. degrees and for Ph.D. programs in terms of length of time to degree and 
the kinds of understanding or mastery of subject matter, bibliography, theory, 
and methodology to be expected from master's or doctoral students. A similar 
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section for professional degree programs, such as the Master of Education and 
Master of Social Work, was completed too late for inclusion in the document at 
this time. We plan to include that section in the statement's final version, 
when it reaches its perfected mystical state, having three parts in one. 

Faculty The most important variable in graduate education, or at least the 
second most important variable, is the quality of the faculty involved in the 
graduate program, for we believe that a high-quality faculty simply will not 
tolerate a low-quality program. In this connection, the most important 
minimum expectation of a graduate faculty is that they "should be active in 
teaching, research, and professional activities and present evidence of teach- : 
ing competence and scholarly productivity." This standard is based on the 
belief that faculty members should be actively engaged in those things they 
are teaching their students to do, and that the best and most thorough under- ! 
standing of the knowledge encompassed by a field of study can only come 
through participation in the crtfatiun or application at a high professional level 
of that knowledge. 

Students "No matter how distinguished," to quote again from our text, **how 
well-published, how pedagogical ly skilled a faculty may be, the program they 
offer can be no better than the students in it." Because of the interactive 
nature of graduate study in its most vital forms, neither a graduate program 
nor a graduate faculty is likely to be of high quality unless the students are of 
similarly, high quality. The statement therefore points up very strongly the 
necessity for selecting and admitting "applicants who show the greatest poten- 
tial, not merely for surviving in the program, but for providirig intellectual 
leadership and stimulation." The appropriate measures of student quality will, 
of course, differ from field to field, and the usual tools for admission 
decisions— undergraduate grades, standardized tests, and so forth — ^may not 
always do the job. But whatever the measurea used, they should be well- 
defined and articulated, and subjecte^i to continuing scrutiny and validation. It 
is, after all, entirely too easy to lose one's Way and find oneself in the position of 
our sociology faculty a few years ago. They woke up one morning with the 
sudden realization that they— of all departments — had no idea of what student 
characteristics were predictors of success in their program. So, in the manner 
of true sociologists, they analyzed every known characteristic of their students 
past and present. After multiple regressions (and one or two digressions), they 
found that the only consistent positive correlative with success in the program 
was failure to attend church regularly. There is a lesson in that story some- 
where, but I'm not sure what it is. 

Facilities Obviously one needs facilities to operate a graduate program 
worthy of the name. The days are long gone when the only facility needed was 
a log to put Mark Hopkins on one end of. One needs libraries, studios, class- 
rooms, computers, technical assistance, and extensive equipment. But what 
facilities are necessary can be defined only by specialists in each field, and the 
CIC statement makes no effort to specify minima all the way from accountancy 
to zoology. 

Administration The fifth critical variable in graduate education is the cen- 
tral administrative structure. About all our text says abcut administration is 
that there ought to be some. (You couldn't really expect a pontification of 
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deans— I believe that is the correct venereal t^nn— to recommend that their 
ix)8itions be eliminated.) The most important function of that graduate admin- 
istration is "to provide mechanisms through which graduate faculty partici- 
pate in the formulation of policies and in other supra-departmental decision- 
making regarding graduate programs — to assure, in fact, that the important 
decisions affecting the quality of graduate education are made by the faculty 
themselves." And an administration should be judged on its success in achiev- 
ing this goal. 

We have had, in this brief homiletical exercise, the division and exegesis of 
the text, and the doctrines drawn therefrom. We must draw a moral as well. I 
draw it thus: whether the graduate education whereof we speak be of the 
traditional, on-campus, full-time, total immersion variety or of one of the non- 
traditional, part-time varieties which seeks academic or professional salvation 
through repeated sprinklings, the crux of its quality lies at the intersection of 
the faculty and the students. If we can assure that these two most critical 
variables are of high quality, then surely (to end on a Barthian note) all 
generations shall call us passM. (That's John, not Karl.) 

E. F. Baumer 

In recent years we have been forced to redirect our thinking about the way in 
which some post-baccalaureate education is being made available to the gen- 
eral public. This has been brought about mainly by demands of part-time, 
professionally-oriented students who constitute the adult education market. 
One such major group is school teachers whose advancement in salary and 
position is dependent largely on post-baccalaureate course work. Other groups 
include members of the business community, social agency personnel and pub- 
lic administrators. Meeting the demands of such groups has placed significant 
strains on education concepts such as residency requirements, modes of course 
delivery and entrance and exit requirements. 

The scope of these problems is most clearly evident in the field of Education. 
The goals and objectives of most teachers seeking additional academic work 
are not closely related to residence on campus. Such instruction, including use 
of library facilities, could be offered at a variety of locations on or off campus 
without significant loss of quality. 

It is also a fact that a large number of colleges and universities are offering 
courses in an attempt to meet these teacher demands and that many such 
courses are being offered in local schools. Competitive pressure becomes a 
factor when two or three institutions offer similar courses in the same general 
area. This problem is further complicated by the fact that teachers in any one 
school are pursuing advanced degrees at several different institutions. 

To partially cope with these problems a committee of faculty and adminis- 
trators in the college of Education set out to develop a professional degree 
program that might be adopted by all institutions offering advanced educa- 
tional instruction in the state. The first objective was to identify a core course 
program. Students could then complete the remainder of the program with 
their own specializations. The expected result was a more recognizable pro- 
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gram of uniform quality which would encourage some interchange of faculty 
and courses among institutions and eliminate the need for each institution to 
provide instructional opportunities in all specializations. Such an approach 
would reduce the need for transferring credit which has plagued school 
teachers for years. With an agreement on the make-up of the core and the level 
of instruction, instant credit could be provided by all cooperating institutions. 

Other facets of traditional graduate programs that need review are the en- 
trance and exit criteria. A review of these criteria as they apply to 
professionally-oriented degrees, especially advanced degrees for professional 
scliool teachers, will exemplify the problem. Should such advanced work be 
available only to those with undergraduate grade point averages and GRE 
scores that meet minimums established for research-oriented programs? Is it 
reasonable and practical to provide advanced work for only the most able 
teachers? Those rejected from such advanced courses would then secure ad- 
vanced credits from another institution because the system in which they seek 
advancement requires it. This need explains why there is a market for so many 
questionable, low quality graduate programs. It seems that if an institution 
ofTers advanced work in the general area of Education, it will have to be made 
available to all teachers. 

Exit criteria also need some redirection if they are expected to protect the 
integrity of professional master's degrees. Holders of professional degrees such 
as lawyers and doctors have been required to pass examinations that guaran- 
tee an understanding of basic practices of their professions. Similarly, objec- 
tive examinations will haye to be developed that separate the qualified teacher 
or practioner from the unqualified. 

During the past academic year the Graduate Council has been discussing 
various proposals for changes in rules of the Graduate School to better meet 
the needs of professional master's degrees. At the last meeting of the year a set 
of guidelines applicable to professional master's degrees was approved. This is 
but a first step in meeting the rapidly expanding adult education market, 
hopefully without doing damage to the traditional research-oriented pro- 
grams. 



MAINTENANCE OF QUALITY IN AN OFF-CAMPUS 
JOINT CENTER 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY (RICHLAND) 

C.J. Nyman 

When Dean Spiestersbach asked me to present my views on the mainte- 
nance of quality in joint-off- campus graduate-level enterprises, I reminded 
him that I had discussed certain aspects of the Joint Center for Graduate Study 
before a session of the 1976 Western Association of Graduate Schools meeting. 
If any of you were present then, I hope you will bear with me. 
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Introduction 

The Hichand-Pasco-Kennewick area of Washington, since the early 1940*8, 
has been the site of large nuclear-related industries. Approximately 100,000 
people now reside in this tri>cities area where opportunities for pastsecondary 
education are very limited. The distance to the nearest university offering 
graduate-level education is 140 miles. To meet partially the need for education 
at the postsecondary level, the Joint Center for Graduate Study (JCGS) was 
organized, and later the State of Washington established the two-year Colum- 
bia Basin Community College. 

The Center is sponsored by three Northwest universit- es: Oregon State Uni- 
versity, the University of Washington, and Washington State University. The 
original emphasis was primarily on nuclear engineering and closely-related 
disciplines and on business administration. In 1969, graduate study in the 
field of education was added. 



Administration 

The JCGS is governed by an administrative board composed of two vice 
presidents from each of the two Washington universities, one representative 
from the Energy Research and Development Administration, and the Dean of 
the JCGS. The basic administrative policies and procedures under which the 
Center operates, as well as all fiscaS matters, are determined by the board. 

An academic council, composed of the deans of the participating colleges (at 
the present thiere are three from each Washington institution and t" o from 
Oregon State), the deans of the three graduate schools, the directors of the 
three continuing education units, and the dean of the JCGS, provides the 
coordination and planning of the academic program. The purposes of the 
academic council are 1) to provide recommendations to the administrative 
board on programs to be instituted, programs to be continued and programs to 
be terminated or revised, and 2) to establish poSidea and procedures under 
which the academic programs are offered. 

The Academic Programs 

The academic programs offered at the J^CGS are each sponsored by a single 
department of one of the participating institutions. This sponsorship was 
undertaken with the understanding that the program would be operated as an 
integral part of the sponsoring department. For example, the program in ma- 
terial science is sponsored by the department of material science and engineer- 
ing at Washington State University. The courses which are approved for Rich- 
land are identical to the coiirses which are offered on campus; such courses are 
approved both by the department and by the university senate. Instructors are 
selected by the chairman of the department in consultation N^ith the dean of 
the JCGS. The appointments of the instructors are initiated by the chairman of 
the department, approved by the dean of the JCGS and the dean of the college, 
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and finally, by the dean of the graduate school of the university. The letter of 
appointment is then written by the chairman of the department and dean of 
the JCGS. 

The three universities have agreed to accept and have made provisions for 
entering on their transcripts courses that are taught by an approved program 
at the JCGS. For example, Oregon State University has the responsibility for 
teaching the courses in mechanical engineering. Students who are enrolled in 
the chemical engineering program at the University of Washington are able 
to use the mechanical engineering courses in their programs as if the courses 
were University of Washington courses. There is complete reciprocity in 
acceptance of these courses by the three universities. 

At the present time, Oregon State University sponsors the program of 
studies in mechanical engineering leading to the master's degree. The Univer- 
sity of Washington sponsors programs in nuclear engineering, chemical en- 
gineering, and business administration which lead to the master's degree. 
Washington State University sponsors programs in computer science, electri- 
cal engineering, material science, biology, and education which lead to the 
master's degree. In addition, Washington State University also sponsors ser- 
vice courts in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. These service programs 
are hi ndled in much the same way as the programs leading to degrees with the 
difference being simply insufficient justification to warrant offering a spec- 
trum of courses sufficient to allow students to complete a master's degree at 
the JCGS. 

For students in the sponsored master's degree programs, the residency re- 
quirements have been reduced substantially. Students may petition the 
graduate studies committee or graduate council of their respective university 
to be excused from the residency requirement of the university. 

In the disciplines oif physics, chemistry, and mathematics, the students may 
use courses whieh ace taken at the JCGS for graduate programs on campus. 
Students in these disciplines must satisfy a minimum residency requirement 
of one semester. 

Students in Ph.D. programs may use the coursework offered by the JCGS on 
programs for a degree. However, the Universities require a period of residence 
on the campus to complete the Ph.D. programs. 

The Washington State University thesis committees and mcgor professor are 
appointed by the dean of the graduate school following the same procedures as 
for on-campus students. In all instances, members from the campus depart- 
ment participate as members of the thesis committees and all examinations 
are held on campus. Students may elect to do their research work in Richland 
or on campus. 



Faculty 

Basically, three types of faculty participate in the JCGS program. Local 
faculty members from the Richland area are elected to the gra-iaate faculty by 
the same standards that are used for faculty on campus. These local faculty are 
part-time end, for the most part, are employed in the laboratories of the En- 
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ergy Research and Development Administration (ERDA) contractors, and a 
few other technical industries in the area. The quality of the per«)n8 available 
is quite comparable to that of the university faculty and the*:* individuals have 
made excellent contributions as instructors and as thesis advisors. 

A second group of faculty are full-time employees selected and appointed 
through the sponsoring department wcA university. These individuals are_^in 
resid^ice at the JCGS on a full-Unie basis. M least one full-time faculty 
member is appointed in eich sponwred program. 

A third group is comprised of regular university personnel who commute to 
the JCGS to offer 'joursep. 

Mainteti..r.ce of Qualuy 

-Die basic philosophy which Washington State University has had as it has 
gone into thia openitiofl is that the quality of the offer ngs to the students shall 
be the same as on the home campus. I believe Oregon State University and the 
University of Vv'asmr.v'?.on also b ^ ^ed to insiuvi svich quality. • 

This university believes that t; ain issues in insuring quality of ott- 
campus programs are the following: 

It is necessary that the pic inte^p^ted vath the uormta activitieB of 

the campus department. Off-c ..^ facvXty and students must visit the de- 
partment, present seminars, be acquainted wAth the depaxtinent and ^ver^ 
sity Campus faculty, particularly the chairperson, niust visit the otf-campus 
site and be acquainted with !oc.tUaculty and their problems. _ 

The criteria for selection of facufty murt be zander the control of the depart- 
ment and be the same as for campus units. The normal campus appomtmeU 
procedures including the apprpveis of ttie chairperson of the ^^Pf-^^'^^^^l 
deans of the Graduate School a.vVthe College should be required. The same 
p'fTs^onSindardsforreappointmentandfcrchangesinr^^ 

The students must also observe the tame requirements and procedures as for 
campus-based students. They should be admitted bythe dean of the P^dua.^ 
school on the recommendation of the department. Th-.y mainte n .ne 

same academic standards and be subject to the, jame departmental scrutiny as 

"""-^IZl^c^KTsn. to be offered off campus mu»t. be under the adminis- 
trative control of department faculty as js the on-campos program. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Chairman: Robert M. Johnson, Florida State University 
Stan Berry, Washington State University 
AudTiiv: J, Hein, University of Minnesota 
Hugh M. Jenkins, iVcifend: Association for Foreign Student Affairs 

Stan Berry 

The question of whether foreign students should be charged the full cost of 
their education and whether or not anything less represents a type of foreign 
aid can only be answered in relation to one's point of view. 

The answer to both questions can easily be *'yes" if you do not wish to enroll 
foreign students or you wiah to increase the cost of providing the teaching 
and research functio^isS itu your academic units when foreign students are in- 
volved. 1 prefer to duxiuss it from the positive point-of- view that foreign stu- 
dents are a valuable t\sset to American education and that U.S. institutions 
should consicjer their education as a part of the y;eneral institutional goals. 

As the question was put to me earlier, it siiggosted Oiat tuivion charges were 
being levied against the foreign govemmep t, thi>.t usually is uot the case. The 
foreign student most often pays the bill, frequently with the aid of home coun- 
try scholarships from ,*r^^verk:nient, tribul units private sources. Some are 
also recipients of U 5?^. scholarships or grants proxiaing for partial payment of 
fees. In the ca&c /raduate students, the most conmxon financial aid is in the 
for/n of an assiitantahip in which case thi^ institution finds ii^tlf providing not 
only a salary for services perfoi med, but often in the public universities relief 
from at least the non-resident portion of tuition and fees. In effect, the non- 
i^esident tuition is paid by the university. 

In the case of the student not receiving a^d, a tuition charge of say, $3,000 
per year, would likely prove prohibitive to a high percentage of foreign stu- 
dents and they would be lost to the U,S. institution. Th? cr»ly ^rUes who could 
enroll under these circumstances would be those from wealthy families. We 
would be guilty of operating a program for the education of the elit e, which is 
in direct opposition to the general philosophy of foreign student programs in 
U.S. universities especially when developing countries are involved* 

I made an informal and unscientific survey oi a few of the leading private 
universities in the United States and discovered no serious move toward dif- 
ferential tuition charges for foreign students, except one as yet informal move 
at one university looking at the possibility of a surcharge on foreign graudate 
students, with suggestions for the surcharge ranging all of the way from $50 to 
$300 per semester. Private unsiversities seem to be changing about 50 percent 
of the cost back to the student in terms of tuition charges. In other words, if we 
variously sought to make the foreign student '*pay his way** it would require 
doubling the tuition in private universities and even greater increases in pub- 
lic institutions. i r « 

In most private universit=f>s lor^jgn sturfenits appear to be eligible for finan- 
cial aid on aporoximatply an even footing vritli the American student. 
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Canadian universities appeared to have approximately the same pclipy with 
most universities feeling that it would be unfair to the student aud not benefi- 
dal to the university to charge a differential tuition fee for foreign students. 
The Province of Ontario was the only province with a different approach. In 
Ontario a change is being made to add a rather substantial additional fee to 
the tuition for foreign students bringing it to a total of almost three times that 
currently being paid by an Ontario student. There is some discussion of a 
differential tuition charge in Alberta but it is being considered only for under- 
gradUiite students. One junior college in Alberta is now charging $300 a year 
additional tuition to foreign students. In general, the tuition charges at Cana- 
dian imiversities are relatively low. As an example, the University of British 
Columbia has a flat fee per advanced degree of $900 with a small additional 
charge per year if completion of the degree extends beyond a norK:al period of 
time. 

W(:^ must also look at the problem selfishly. Rightly or wrongly, the founda- 
tion of many graduate academic programs is the enrollment of foreign stu- 
^kiits. In many instances, if it were not for the foreign students, we would not 
have the resources to provide academic opportunities for American students. 
Courses would be cancelled because of low enrollment and programs would 
be dropped as unnecessary and inefficient. 

The U.S. has prided itself on providing opportunities for quality education to 
people throughout the world. Our recent sweep of the Nobel Awards attests to 
our quality. Let us not deny these opportunities to those who need them most 
by pricing ourselves out of the market. Let us not push the foreign student into 
the hands of the Russians who are eagerly working the struggling countries of 
Africa and other countries grasping for help. I have traveled in several A&ican 
countries where the first quesiton was **Why doesn't the United States provide 
scholarships like Russia?" It is true that there is little satisfaction with the 
educational program in Russia, but they at least hang out the "welcome''sign. 
Let us not weaken the American influence in Europe and Latin Amenca by 
taking education in the U.S. out of the financial reach of the interested stu- 
dent. Let us not look on aid to foreign students as a cost, but rather as an 
investment on the world's future and in a very selfish sense, an investment 
that will keep American number one in the minds and hearts of people 
everywhere. Last April I had the rare opportunity to sit next to Senator rul- 
bright at a luncheon and at that time he expressed dismay that the U.S. 
leaders can't seem to see the fact that dollars spent on education are a 
thousand times more effective than those spent on guns. 

My answer to the original questions is that reduced tuition for foreign stu- 
dents is indeed a type of foreign aid — the best and most efficient type. We 
should make every effort tlot to raise the cost to the foreign student at least not 
beyond the cost charged to other U.S. students. 



Andrew J. Hein 

The proposition under consideration has its foundation" in assumptions 
most of which are subject, in my estimation, to serious challenge, and is ex- 
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pressed in terms which ar« •loaded" and in ir.->3t instances appears as economic 
analysis, as if the question had a single dimension. 
,^^^?'r4i:ih/'-,question in its proper perspective I think we must first define 
v^hat we mean by the graduate education enterprise and then see >f ^"'"0. how 
the student from another country fits into this scheme. While over-sunplified 1 
would suggest that graduate education encompas&es those post-baccalaureate 
programs of study and research leading to the master's and doctorate degrees 
excluding first professional degrees-primarily those in medicine, law ard 
veterinary medicine. The old simple dichotomy of academic vs. professional 
drgrefa no longer seems to be a clear or fair method of categorization. 

Orrduate education as compared with undergraduate or professional train- 
.ug is characterized by less emphasis on formal course study and a fixed cur- 
liculum and more reliance on the seminar, independent study, and research. 
These latter characteristics identify and underscore the tremendous impor- 
tance of good selection criteria for the student body since peer teaching in the 
seminar is invaluable, and unstructured learning experiences through in- 
teraction outside the classroom contribute significantly to the quality of the 
education for the students both singularly and as a group. The diversity of 
backgrounds of the students intrtxiuces varied positions on topics of discussion 
which contribute to the broadening educational experience of not only other 
students but the faculty as well. 

If diversity of background to provide for intellectual stimulation of students 
and faculty is important, then it follows that the greater the diversity, pro- 
vided strength of preparation is present, the stronger the graduate program 
will be or become. Since talent is not a respecter of geographic or national 
boundaries, it follows that the diversity should simply not be sought from 
within our own nation. Please note that I am already attempting to change the 
focus of the discussion as it generally emerges from one in which the foreign 
Student is seen only as a consumer to one in which the student is viewed as an 
integral part of the configuration as both contributor and consumer. We are no 
longer left with the view that we are doing students a favor. It also destroys the 
image of the student doing us a favor. The image is now one of the student 
playing a part in a planned interaction pattern of graduate education based on 
strength and diversity in preparation. j n 

This also forces us to discard the notion of our engaging in "foreign aid. Our 
selection is based purely on academic considerations recogmzing that there 
may be unintended or at least not directly intended secondary f ^fj^- 
may be- either good or bad depending on one's social values. I doubt that 
anyone wants to engage in training individuals to work ^ J^'^^^ ^'J'^^ 
not be difficult. I am sure, to find numerous examples of foreign nationals 
t^ini in the U.S. who applied their training to situations which we would 
S^as socially beneficial (developing a new strain of rust resistant wheator 
Tnew engineering technique) or sodaUy harmful (development of atomic 
weaponry for a sovereign state with whom we are not on the ^st fnendly 
terSSSd which might, if provoked, use these weapons ag^nst us . The go^- 
ness or badness of these secondary effects must fae judged in the «>n«^/°7 « 
S vaLs. If the weaponry had been developed by the foreign student for 
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the U.S. for potential defense against our adversaries it might not be, and 
probably would not be regarded as bad. 

The general proposition also rests on another assumption which I regard as 
shaky. A higher tuition rate for foreign students implies that it costs us more 
to train such a person than one who is a resident of our state or at least 
someone from within our country. I would like to suggest that if this is the case 
it is probably a function of poor selection rather than anything inherent in the 
foreign student qua students. If the student arrives with poor background 
preparation, inadequate language facility, or a record of scholastic attainment 
in his home country which should have given us a clue to the likelihood of 
academic difticulty here, the period cf training will probably be extended 
thereby resulting in an inefticient use of limited resources, or it may end in 
failure which again represents an i^iefficient use of our resources and a psycho- 
logically traumatic experience for t^-e student. Note that the same can be said 
for a U.S. national with shortcoming^ \viiich lead to a longer-than-expected 
training peri Of'- ^r failure after a try 

There are f ame costs which might be identified which are solely related to 
the foreign student such as an international student adviser, English language 
training etc. but I would argue that these are ancillary to the mission of an 
academic institution. We could fulfill our mission both to foreign and domestic 
students without these offices although possibly with some added difficulties. 
These increased costs, which can be clearly identified with the education of the 
foreign graduate student should not overshadow the more general considera< 
4:ion of the question of whether it costs more to train a foreign national than a 
student from the U.S. I suspect that this confusion is being introduced into 
most discussions of the subject at the present time and thereby causing errone- 
ous conclusions to be drawn. A higher tuition level would also enhance the 
elitist aspect of graduate education for foreign nationals. I an! not at all sure 
that this factor is not already at work in determining the foreign contingent in 
our graduate schools but I think the effect would be greatly enhanced if 
another (and higher) tuition level were established for foreign students. 

With these considerations leading me to oppose tuition increases, I think it 
important to stress certain areas of responsibility for us to pursue if we are to 
be able to defend our stand. We must be ready to explain to legislatures, 
regents and other governing bodies the concepts of peer teaching and diversity, 
and their importance in graduate education. This we can do only if we are 
ourselves convinced of their importance. Another responsibility we have re- 
lates to making, sound admissions judgments. I would like to suggest that if 
international graduate student education costs per capita are higher than 
those for domestic students we have every reason to carefully examine the way 
in which we select our foreign students. We have been long on lip-serv/ce but 
short on investing limited resources in this area. In my view, wc should have 
.aiQ institutional stance on involvement in international education. This is 
fe portant not only as a planning document but it also provides a vehicle frr 
Stfcidng the general philosophy of education to which we adhere and in v;fc;ch 
an international component is incorporated as a part of a unifiea configura- 
tion. The international dimension is not a luxury to be involved in when the 
pinch of finances does not have to be dealt with, but an integral part of a 
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quality graduate program. Such a statement would also provide a means of 
informing interested persons of the ways in which we have benefited from the 
international dimension in the form of foreign trained faculty, entre to re- 
search in other countries. 



Hugh M. JerJcins 

The title of our presentation today is "The International Student in 
Graduate Education.'' 

The question to which we were asked to address ourselves particularly is: 
"When we charge foreign students no more than out-of-state students—are we 
really subsidizing them and providing foreign aid?" 

In terms of dollars, and in the context that education is confined to national 
boundaries (i.e. that we are providing a brand of education that is exclusively 
American) — the answer is yes. 

However, questions themselves give rise to questions, and I would like to 
consider briefly the relationship of our basic question to other unanswered 
queh'is in the field of graduate education in U.S. universities. Most of these 
inquiries are encompassed in two fundamental questions— 1. What is the re- 
sponsibihty of our educational institution, any educational institution, in the 
broad context of educational development? 2. What is the proper role of an 
educational institution in a free society? 

To answer these questions, I would like to refer back to a number of reviews 
and examinations that have been directed specifically to the role of the 
graduate school and the professional school in the global society in which we 
live today. 

In 1959, the Ford Foundation, at the request of the U.S. Department of 
State, created a Committee on the University and World AfiFairs, and like 
many committees, this group prepared and published in 1960 a report entitled 
The University (^nd World Affairs. It was an impressive report, reflecting the 
prestige of the Committee which included, among others, the then Secretary of 
HEW, Arthur Fleming, John Gardner, Wilham Fulbright, and Dean Rusk, 
then President of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The report has many specific references to graduate education. Two extracts 
give the essence of its findings: 

The educational focus of most professional schools in American universities 
is overwhelmingly domestic for the strong vocational reason that they train 
students to practice prcf«ssions in.the United States and frequently in specific 
states. In important ways, this principle of professional education has been 
outmoded by the growing American involvement with the rest of the world. A 
significant proportion of professional graduates can expect to find part of their 
careers in foreign areas, whether their profession be law, education, public 
administration, business, medicine, public health, engineering or agriculture. 

The tasks of higher education in world affairs require the collaboration of 
the universities of many nations. New patterns of education are emerging 
which require sheuing of experience and competence by many nations. A new 
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>;v.v'-;vr«ii.lity of scholarship is emerging to replace the one founded on the 
t«ii'acticioaal systems of Western Europe. 

The report goes on to note that all American universities should improve the 
competence* of their graduate and professional schools to teach and to conduct 
research on international aspects of their disciplines and professions. 

It is, perhaps, only fair to recall the circumstances in which this report was 
written. It was 1960, John F. Kennedy had just been elected President, inter- 
national commitment and the international responsibility of U.S. educational 
institutions were accepted as part of the role of the United States. Public and 
private funds were available — no one questioned costs, everyone was exclu- 
sively concerned with goals. 

Moving along the decade of the sixties, we find another prestigious report, 
written by acknowledged authorities and focussed more particularly on 
graduate education—I refer to the report published in 1967, The Professional 
School and World Affairs, the result of a two year study by another blue ribbon 
committee (2 college presidents, 3 chancellors, 2 graduate deans, etc.). Their 
review concentr \ on the reciprocal impact between the professional school 
and intematiom^. affaira. The study encompassed the fields of: business & 
public administration, agriculture, engineering, law, medicine, and public 
health, and education. 

Noting that their report was a follow-up to the 1960 statement on the Uni- 
versity and World Affairs we find the statement: 

"One starts with the noble objective (i.e., the recommendations of University 
& World Affairs) and seeks to shorten the distance between its generalities 
and that section of the real world to which they refer — specifically between 
internationalism — the most inclusive view, and professionalism — a narrowly 
conceiv^ view of specialized knowledge." 

Noting that what might be desirable for its relevance to world affairs could 
be equally relevant and desirable in purely national and local terms, the report 
goes on to state— it is no longer a matter of asking but of asserting that a 
graduate without a world perspective on his profession has not been properly 
trained. In this respect it is significant to note the comment made in 1962 by 
Melvin Fox of the Ford Foundation in his paper "Foreign Students in Ameri- 
can Colleges.*' 

"Whatever form a university's involvement in international activities may 
take, exchanging students, teachers, administrators and educational spe- 
cialists is the best way to tie together the entire international educational 
effort and establish the vital arteries that are essential for communication and 
eventual understanding." 

At the same time the report on The Professional Schools and World Affairs 
sounds some warning notes: 

i,e.— we have a job of seUing to do and it hirdly seems the best way of 
beginning the bargaining to ask the customer how little he is prepared to buy. 
And notes that: 

The proclivity of the professions for regarding their own world activities as 
intellectually second class has been ^i^'TJ.strous in its outcome: 

All together, while the thrust of tl : ;X)rt is still positive (e.g., "the profes- 
sional schools of the United States are btv-^jming more deeply involved interna- 




tionally."), we find an undercurrent of concern for the- necessary financial 
support on the assumption that this is not the responsibility of the university 
itself— e.g.: 

• The university must ask itself whether it has available resources (more 
pointedly— has it had the experience in securing foundation and govern- 
ment grants?). 

• Do not underestimate the need for a broad and serious commitment— time 
and financial costs are high— and paranthetically— 

• Mfiyor philanthropic institutions should continue, as in the past, to aid 
professional schools to develop their international programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Underscoring the need for outside support the report also includes as an 
appendix a list of federal programs that may be a source of funding for interna- 
tional activities entitled "Federal Money for Education." 

All together we may say that the 1967 report The Professional School and 
World Affairs stil) emphasizes the commitment to international programs, 
reflects some encouragement from the passage of the International Education 
Act of 1966, but is beginning to reflect also some anxieties about finances, 
probably inspired by a growing realization that this Act is not going to be 
funded. 

IH 1969 the debate continued with the publication of the report Inter- 
nationalizing the U.S. Professional School-^a follow-up by the Educational and 
World Affairs reporting on a series of conferences on the 1967 report. 

By now we are seeing a change in attitude— international education is no 
longer on the sunny side of the street The possibility of funding the Interna- 
tional Education Act grows ever more remote, funds for AID sponsored pro- 
grams are diminishing and the growing tragedy of Viet Nam is taking its toll 
in international commitment. While the report acknowledges the inevitability 
of the international involvement of professional schools it emphasizes the 
problems of implementing this involvement. There is a poignant note in the 
statement in the report 'The need is great. If the universities wait only to 
invent programs which can qualify for a grant of money, it will mean that tliey 
have not comprehended the opportunity which has been present for a long time 
to strengthen the sinews of man's mind for a better world." 

And so we come to 1970 and the report of a Wingspread colloquium which 
has a significant title The Foreign Graduate Student— Priorities for Research 
and Action. By now the tide has turned and the emphasis of past years has 
been diminished by the realities of the present— quotations from the report are 
dramatically revealing: 

It notes— ?.he growing public skepticism about the performance of their in- 
stitutions (of higher learning) provides a sombre background for the discus- 
sions. 

"plagued by growing pressures in their budgets, frightened by spreading 
campus unrest (the educators) met to reconsider some old, nagging and 
unanswered que.stions about the value of their respective foreign student 
programs: 

Why admit more foreign students to American graduate schools? 
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What are the cost benefit calculations? 

How are our varied national interests involved? 

Comments on these questions were revealing: 

• One cannot "prove'* in tenns of cost effectiveness whether it is more valu- 
able to support an Australian professor in the science lab than it is to fund 
a professor in the graduate division of the College of Music — because — and 
here is the challenge — the proving of costs involves social values. 

• Acknowledging that these kinds of decisions must be made internally — 
the report goes on to note that **in a time of declining aid (to education) 
costs must be defined in an awareness of political imperatives. 

The bottom line of the equation is stated in stark terms— the need for an 
institutional rationale for the admission and training of foreign students. In 
hsB summary of the discussions at Wingspread, Gustava Arlt noted: 

We need now to examine the objectives of foreign graf^^ate student educa- 
tion to see what we intend to accomplish besides a simple benefit to interna- 
tional goodwill — and bringing the problem'home to each institution. He noted 
that institutional autonomy is a cornerstone of the American educational sys- 
tem and must be given high priority. Thus, the first recoxmnendation of the 
group which gathered together to consider the Foreign Graduate Student— 
Priorities for Research and Action was: 

Each university should develop an explicit rationale for the admission of 
foreign students and prepare itself for closer scrutiny by boards of trustees and 
regents as well as by state and other funding agencies as to why these students 
are being admitted and supported. Perhaps the reasons why we are addressing 
the question raised toady may be found in the results of a subsequent study 
made in 1972 by our Association of two graduate schools in each of twelve 
major universities. Among their findings were: 

1. that the percentage of foreign graduate students in these departments 
ranged from 2% to 49%; 

2. that most of the universities surveyed do not have functional policies in 
support of their involvement in international education and their enrollment 
of foreign students 

3. that most universities believe they have demonstrated their commitment 
to international education through their programs and services without for- 
malized policies: but paranthetically and prophetically it was noted 

4. that "Concern was shown that in this current period of changing national 
and educational priorities, the absence of well articulated institutional policies 
may make foreign student programs particularly vulnerable to attack." 

The conflict between pragmatism and purpose was perhaps most signifi- 
cantly demonstrated in a meeting called by Assistant Secretary Richardson at 
the Dr '^nt of State in 1973. Here graduate deans and other academicians 
from te. jor universities listed the reasons for the admission of foreign 
graduate stu ts. On a practical basis they noted it was: 

1. to recruit the best possible talent 

2. to maintain the optimal number of students in the department 

3. to nil the need for qualiHed graduate assistants (it being noted that 
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foreign students can be obtained at lower rates than U.S. students.) and 
reflecting the high purpose of education they added: 

4. to implement a polipy ^at relates to the world-wide community of those 
engaged in a particular discipline. 

5. to extend a particular field by providing a nucleus of trained talent to 
develop new schools and faculties in foreign countries. 

The question raised in today's discussions suggests the debate still 
continues— the questions are still unanswered. Perhaps we need to ask our- 
selves, not so much how much we are paying, but what we are buying and what 
is the real value of our membership in a global community of scholars. 

In these terms the subsidizing of foreign students and scholars should not 
appear in the institution's statement of income and expenses, but rather in the 
balance sheet of liabilities and assets. 
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BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES-SECOND SESSION 



CAaiVmart; William H. MacmUlan, y^juersify c/* A/a6ama 

UerhertB.Fahl.National Academy of Sciences 
Jerold BoschvvalhyNathnal Association Estate Unive^^^ 
and Land-Grant Colleges 

NATIONAL NEEDS FOR BIOMEDICAL 
AND BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH PERSONNEL 

Status Report of a Continuing Study 

Herbert B. f *ahl 

Once again it ie my ^'^r^Riire to meet with you during the annual meeting of 
the Council and to rev* ( .or you the activities and current directions of the 
study being conducted y the National Research Coundrs Committee on a 
Study of National N for Biomedical and Behavioral Research Personnel. 

In order that all of us this morning may start from the same point, I would 
like quickly to review for you a few matters relative to the legislation which 
undergirds this study. In doing so, I ask the indulgence of those who already 
are familiar with the history and provisions of tb^ Act. In brief, then, the 
National Research Act (PL 93-348) was enacted into law in July 1974. Title I of 
the Act, known as the National Research Service Award Act, established in 
place of the authorities under which NIH and ADAMHA provided support for 
research training, a program of I^JRSA awards, both individual and institu- 
tional, which provided support at both the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels 
for up to three years. Each award carries with it a requirement that the 
awardee must repay the amount of federal support provided either through 
service (health research, teaching, or other approved health service activity) or 
in money according to a formula. After July 1, 1975, awards by and 
ADAMHA for research training may be made only in those subject areas for 
which the National Academy of Sciences has determined through its continu- 
ing study that there is a need for such personnel. 

Section 473 of the Act directed the Secretary, HEW, to arrange ^vith the 
National Academy of Sciences for a continuing study to establish the nation's 
overall need for biomedical and behavioral research personnel, the subject 
areas in which such personnel are needed and the numbers of personnel 
needed in each area. In last year's presentation I summarized for you the other 
requirements imposed by Section 473 of the Act, and the history of the 
Academy's response through the Fall, 1975. I now wish to present the high- 
lights of the Committee's 1976 report and give an overview of the Committee's 
current activities as it embarks upon the preparation of its third annual re- 
port. 

In attempting for this year's report to estimate the overall need for biomedi- 
cal and behavioral research personnel, the Committee and its advisory panels 
have considered the most recent Ph.D. manpower projections made by the 
National Science Foundation and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and various 
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tabulations and analyses of data from Hies maintained by the National Re- 
search Council. 

For the analysis of the market for M.D. researchers, the Committee has 
examined data from the American Medical Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Unfortunately, neither source provides complete 
iniformation on the total number of M.D.'s and other professional doctorate 
recipients qualified to conduct clinical research. Graduate and undergraduate 
enrollment estimates were obtained from the Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. All of these data have been useful in projecting 
employment requirements in the academic sector, but the inability to isolate 
selected subpopulations has made it impossible to separate health related re- 
search positions from other employment opportunities in the biomedical and 
behavioral sciences. Accurate data for personnel needs by the industrial sector 
also are most difficult to obtain. 

Despite the deficiencies of these and other data sources, the tabulations 
drawn from them have been quite useful in describing trends and components 
of supply and utilization in the Ph.D. labor force in the biomedical and behav- 
ioral fields. The Committee has examined these trends and has concluded that 
the overall needs for these Ph.D.'s are not expected to continue to expand as 
they did during the 1960's, primarily because of the anticipated stabilization of 
undergraduate and graduate enrollments and a more modest growth in federal 
research expenditures. Some evidence of changes in utilization patterns of 
recent Ph.D. recipients in these fields, together with the age distribution of the 
current biomedical and behavioral Ph.D. labor force, which is rather yoimg, all 
indicate that the labor force may be expected to continue to expand significant- 
ly. This, despite the fact that the rate of growth in Ph.D. production appears to 
be slowing down. 

Before proceeding to summarize the major recommendations of the 1976 
report I want to point out that although the Committee's analysis of current 
and anticipated market demand leads it to conclude that cuxrent personnel 
needs generally have been met in many biomedical and behavioral fields, 
particular areas of shortage do exist and will continue to arise. The Committee 
also noted that although an increase in the number of researchers was one goal 
of federal training support, another was to bolster the quality of training 
programs and to ensure that training was available in areas of national inter- 
est. Thus, the fundamental assumption linking the federal responsibility for 
research to a responsibility for training has been, and remains, that the qual- 
ity of research depends primarily on the talents and training of the individuals 
attracted to a research career. The infusion of federal support, therefore, has 
had not only a salutary impact on the needed supply of researchers, but has 
also led to a continued improvement in the overall standards of research train- 
ing. Federal training grant/fellowship programs are now recognized as highly, 
selective and conducive to quality training. In adjusting public policy to reflect 
changing market conditions, federal policy thus «hotdd seek to sustain and 
enhance this tradition of high quality training. 

The Committee stated that the federal responsibility for health research 
training goes beyond the simple assurance of access to graduate and postdoc- 
toral training, and extends to the provision of programs that are of a high level 
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of excellence in areas relevant to the national interest. Such responsibility 
may include not only particular research problems but also the development of 
whole new areas of research need. Innovation in programs must continually be 
encouraged. Financial constraints placed on departments and institutions 
miUtate against their taking the initiative or being able to follow through on 
new ideas. The federal government's support is critical to such innovation and 
must therefore include, as much as possible, provision for program support as 
well as trainee support. \^ „ -^^ j „ 

Let me now turn to the Committee's findings. The Committee made a 
number of specific, even bold, recommendations in its 1973 report. It recog- 
nized that, realistically, there are limits to available resources and serious 
attempts therefore must be made to estabUsh priorities. The recommendations 
reflected the Committee's thoughtful consideration of the available supply and 
demand data for each of four broad fields for which it had established specific 
advisory panels-Basic Biomedical Sciences; Behavioral Sciences; Climail 
Sciences, and Health Services Research. For each of these aggregate fields the 
Committee recommended levels of federal support for predoctorals and post- 
doctorals for fiscal years 1976-1978,- and addressed the needs for and use of 
training grants and fellowships. 

In summary, the Committee recommended the following: 

1 In the basic biomedical sciences a modest but significant reduction of 
' about 10%. in the number of federally funded predoctoral caiidiilates from 

the FY 1975 level (6,000), but to continue unchanged the number of 
federally funded postdoctorals (3,200). The Committee fiirther strongly 
recommended that predoctorals be supported primarily via the training 
grant mechanism, whereas fellowships primarily should be utilized for 
support of postdoctorals. . u u 

2 In the behavioral sciences, the prosram of federal support should be 

■ changed from the current ratio of ICT^ predoctoral8/90% ^' 
one which ultimately wUl show a ratio of 70% po8tdoctorala/30% predoc- 
torals This change should be implemented gradually and at a constant 
level of federal fimding through Fy 1978. In particular, the Com^««« 
recommended that the number of predortorals be reduced by about 300 
each year and the number of postdoctorals be increased by 150-200 each 
year until the recommended ratio is achieved. The Committee r«»m- 
mended further that for both predoctorals and P««*d<^'^t%S' vtSrn^ 
ing should remain at approximately the current ratio of 82% training 
grants and 18% fellowships. 

3 In the clinical sciences the actual need for research trained climcians 

■ justifies some emphasis on post-M.D. research training in the immediate 
future Thus, it was recommended that 2,800 trainees and fellows should 
^ Lip^'at the postdoctoral level by the end of FY 1977 -d ^.s leve 
mainlined through FY 1978. This recommended 1/vel for FY 1977 rep 
resents a one-third decrease from the peak level of postdoctorals funded 
in FY 1969 (about 4,200) when cl-mcal specialty trainecahips and some 
clinical residencies were also being funded, but a 10% increase over the 
number funded by the NIH in FY 1975 (about 2,550). 
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For the NIH-sponsored Medical Scientist Training Program, which 
supports graduate level training in medically relevant scientific fields, 
leading usually to the award of both the M.D. and Ph.D. degrees, the 
Committee recommended that approximately 600 trainee poeitioas be 
funded in FY 1977. This is an increass^ from the 580 position^ authorized 
in FY 1976 and the approximately 550 trainees supported in FY 1975. 
4. In Health Services Research, the Committee was imable to make a spe- 
cific numerical recommendation because of the lack of a sufficient data 
base, but did urge maintenance of the current level of relevant training 
activities by NIH, ADAMHA, and HRA. It further recommended that 
both predoctoral and postdoctoral training in this area should be under- 
taken largely through training grants rather than through fellowships. 
Returning to some of the considerations which lie behind the recom- 
mendations for the basic biomedical and behavioral sciences, the Committee 
reviewed estimates of the annual rates of growth through 1980 of supply pools 
of biomedical and behavioral scientists. These estimates were based upon de- 
terminations of first year graduate enrollments, estimated numbers of doctoral 
degrees to be awarded each year, age distribution of the scientific labor force 
for each field, and expected attrition of each pool as the result of deaths and 
retirements. Since only about 1% annual attrition is expected in these labor 
forces, while the number of Ph.D.'s being awarded annually approximates 8% 
(biomedical sciences) and 12% (behavioral sciences) of the respective 1973 
labor forces, it became evident that by 1980 the supply side of the supply- 
demand equation is going to increase by 5.8% per year for the biomedical 
sciences to 8.8% per year for the behavioral sciences as the result of people 
already in tne eaucational pipttline. If the number of doctoral degrees expected 
to be awarded in 1979 were to drop to 2,500 fironi the 3,900 awarded in 1975, 
the annual growth rate of the pool of biomedical sdentists would «till increase 
by 5.3%. Similarly, if the number of doctoral degrees awarded in 1979 were to 
increase to 5.000 fi^m the 3/^0 awarded in 1976, the annut^'' crowth rate 
would be increased to 6.6%. Thus^ the Committee's study is in general agree- 
ment with recent studies by NSF and BLS which also show significant in- 
creases in the scientific manpower labor pool over the next several years. 

With the knowledge that these increases in supply will ocair at the same 
time that both faculty appointm^jntj* and federal ^search expenditures are 
tending to level off, and that traditionally approximately two-thirds of biomed- 
ical and behaviorfid scientists are employed in academic institutions, it is evi- 
dent that academia iio longer will be able to absorb all of the new graduates. 
One of the interesting questions to ponder, then, is where these skilled inves- 
tigators in the fiitiure vnll find employment — indu^stry? federal and state labo- 
ratories? private non-profit institutes? 

Obviously, both total employmwnt opportunities and the kinds of employers 
available will depend very much upon the polideis pursued by the federal 
government for the support of biomedical research, the planning for and deliv- 
ery of health services, the investigation of environmental issues, the supportof 
health professional schools and tho production of health manpower. 

In making these aa.'^ssments, it has been assumed that important factors 
such as rfflair^e wages paid to scientists and the desire for education and 
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choices of career fields by the general population will remain generally un- 
changed, t J 

As noted already, however, the Committee has heard anerdotal evidence 
which supports the view that Tcxnt PhD/s increasingly are filling lower level 
positions, thus "enriching'* the employing organization. Of course, what may 
be considered as a desirable enrichment from point of view of the institution or 
organization frequently is viewed as highly disappointing and frustrating by 
the one who is doing the enriching. Thus, one who has been highly trained for a 
career in research now may find his skills underutilized or, at times, im- 
utilized. 

Before leaving this topic, I should emphasize that the Committee recognizes 
that there is no serious current imemployment, iuid none is expected over the 
next five years. It also recognizes, however, that imderutilization problems 
will increase in certain fields, and it is to these serious issues that the Commit- 
tee will continue to devote its attention. 

I now wish to leave the topic of this year's report and recommendations and 
mention very brirny a few things relative to the NRSA legislation, the recent 
public meeting w-iich the committee held and, finally, provide an overvie^vof 
our current activities. 

First, the legislation. The original Act, PL 93-348, was authorized for one 
year through June 1975. Following this the ^'RSA program was ad- unistered 
under the authority of a continuing resolutiL until the passage last spring of 
the Health Research and Health Services Amendments of 1976. This legisla- 
tion both extended the authority of the Act through September 30, 1977 and, 
among others, made the following changes in the Act: (1) brought under the 
NRSA authority the research training programs administered by the Division 
of Nursing of the Health Resources Administration; (2) changed the date from 
March 31 to September 30 by which the Committee is to provide its annual 
report to the Secretary, DHEW, and the Congress, and (3) stated that the 
continuing study of xusearch personnel needs shall be conducted in consulta- 
tion with the Director ef the National institutes of Health. 

As the result of these changes, the Committee is planning to issue its next 
report in September and to address within its set of recommendations needs 
for research personnel in nursing. 

In addition to consulting with federal agency -officials, the Committee has 
been interested both in communicating its findiiigs co the sdentific, academic 
and other employer communities, and in making it possible for indmdval 
scientists and appropriate professional organizations to make their views 
known to the Committee. Toward this end the Committee has distributed 
nearly 4,000 copies of its 1976 report, nearly half of which were sent to key 
government, academic, professional society and foundation officials and mem- 
bers of advisory groups, as well as trj university and selected government 
libraries. The remainder were distzibuted in response to requests frr;m i-.di- 
vidu£.ls and organizations. j - o- j 

As a further step in establishing communication with interested individuals 
and organizations, in November the Committee held in Washington a public 
meeting for the purposes of obtaining comments and opinions on the Commit- 
tee's 1976 report and of receiving guidance and suggestions for the future work 



of the Committee. Nearly 40 individuals, representing either themselves or 
professional organizations, addressed the Committee throughout the day and 
into an evening session. The work of the Committee, I am certain, will benefit 
from the well-considered statements and opinions presented by those speakmg 
on behalf of either special populations (minorities, women) or for specific aelds 
of activity or problem areas. ^ 

The Committee and its advisory pan As now are reviewing' the proceedmgs of 
that meeting. One point repeatedly stressed by the Committee during the 
public meeting, is the need for hard data to support expressed needs or con- 
cerns, r. ^ 

The last item I wish to present is a quick overview of some current activities 

as we look toward the next report to the Congress. 

Although the Committee will continue to utilize to the maximum extent 
possible the data available from federal agencies, the National Research 
Council and other non-federal organizations, it increasingly has found it nec- 
essary to collect for itself current information from both recent doctorates, 
academic departments, teaching hospitals, etc. Specifically, questions ad- 
dressed to determine ig changes which have occurred in recent years in em- 
ployment ppportuni ies in different fields, degree of utilization of acquired 
research skills, relationships between doctoral field of training and employ- 
ment research specialty, changes in the duration of postdoctoral appointments 
and the reasons therefor, the effect on departments of changes in the federal 
support of research training, sources of support during research training, etc., 
are central to the Committee's task. 

To answer some of these questions the Committee recently has sent a ques- 
tionnaire to a sample of scientists who received the Ph.D. degree between 1971 
and 1975. Also, working closely with the NSF, the Committee hopes to be able 
soon to survey basic biomedical and behavioral science department in order to 
obtain both facfual information as well as tap the perceptions and judgments of 
tho.:e who are responsible for training tomorrow's investigators. Speafically, 
the departmental questionnaire has three major objectives: (1) to gain insight 
into overall departmental policy relating to enrollments and f raining support 
levels- (2) to monitor current job market conditions, and < J) to assess the 
importance of federal support in the training process. Should his survey pro- 
ceed, we need and solicit your cooperation. 

Although questionnaire surveys are difficult to design, costly to conduct and 
burdensome to those who are asked to respond, it obviously is necessary for the 
Committee to obtain answers to specific questions and to have up-to-dat in- 
formation if it is to be able to respond to the Congress in a responsible way on 
these very important questions. 

The resources of the American /association of Medical Colleges also are 
being utilized by the Committee's Clinical Sciences Panel to obtain additional 
information about the research training which is conducted within teaching 
hospitals. Finally, special efforts are being made to identify and obtain infor- 
mation about the availability of and needs for research personnel in the field of 
health services. 

In these few statements I have summarized months of effort by the Commit- 
and its panels to design F'udies whose results will be of assistance m 
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addressing the issues the Congress has posed and in formulating appropriate 
recommendations. 

In closing I wish to stress the fact that the Committee understands and fully 
appreciates the complexity of the task it has been asked to undertake. J^ecause 
of this complexity, it recognizes that a long term investment of effort and 
money will be required in order to develop the necessary methodologies, ac- 
quire the needed data base and conduct in increasingly sophisticated fashion 
the required analyses. The Committee believes, however, that a modest, begin- 
ning has been made and that with the cooperation of both in :]^'vi duals and 
organizations within the scientific community further progress can be made in 
assessing research personnel needs in the biomedical and behavioral sciences. 

Thank you again for the invitation to meet with you. It has been my 
privilege to review for you some of the work of the Committee. 

THE WASHINGTON SCENE: 
CURRENT AND PENDING LEGISLATION 



Jerold Roschwalb 

Many y^^ars ago in what must have been a calmer, more reasonable time, a 
professor of homiletics instructed me as follows: keep your talks to within half 
an hour. If you do not strike oil by then, stop boring. 

If I a'^ '0 :oP.cw the teaching of my eclesiastical mentor, I have approxi- 
mdteh y autes to draw some parallel between higher education's choice of 
liaber mm or rejection thereof, and our current parched state if some of the 
words ' academy are to be taken seriously. My mentor also noted that a 
good cictam for mon^njg: ^ermofis v ixia: tell them what you are going to tell 
t>iem, tei! them, und ther: tell them what you told them. I will confine my 
lemiaiks this yoomi isg to a few points of what I hope to be common interest to 
this group. 

First, what happened in the 94th Congress in a general way that higher 
ed^acat^ori ne^ da to learn from. Second, what happened in the great accom- 
plishment comvrising the reauthorization of the comprehensive health man- 
po7,^er legiplation ziitl what does that tell us for the coming years. Third, what 
mii?:ht we l^ok ^forward to in the approaching reauthorization of the biomedical 
i7.ealth le^, vsla^on involving specifically the heart and lung and cancer in- 
ctitutfis. Foiirth, where are we in the wcrM of indiKTict costs. And fifth, and 
finally, whr^t can we say intelligent about the approaching installation of the 
Carter A^^.ministration and what thrt mi^ht r.*efin for the world of research 
rnd the rcle of scieuf« and ttie imb inn'ty cominunity for the next several 
vcars. 

The 94th Congress presented a kai'i:-. nit::flpe of national attitudes towards 
tL*e oount. "'j universities and the work 'y> :vormed the:» was a Congress 
wh>;Ji pas?'id tlui Bau;i)an amendment iu the House Representatives which 
waF. either silly or immoral or both, since it would have been impossible to 
administer as enacSel. It was a Congress which, almost terminated the 
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MACOS program at NSF, and did put an end, at least for now, to the creation 
and dissemination of new curricula, particularly those in the social sdi-aces. It 
was a Congress which gave life to the problem of indirect cost about which 
more later, and o a Congret:s : has produced legislation more favorable 
towards assistin^j students obis '4 x)stsecondary education and a Cong:^ess 
which focused on some real pn as of providing health services in rural 
America and in family or prin ^are. Depending on the score sheets you 
keep, tho higher education c ^ir luity came out of the Congress either in very 
good or excellent condition, -f ,,opondent notes heard are real, affl very bad 
things occured. But the ceisc . juld be made that they occured because the 
higher education commimity was challenged and failed to meet the challenge 
well or at all in too many instances. Despite attacks from many quarters, 
higher education still represents one of the favorite children of America's 
family. If funds seem to be harder to come by than Ihey were before, the 
reasons have more to do with other demands made upon limited dollars re- 
sources than upon the willingness of the Nation as represented by the Con- 
gress to fund those things closest to the hearts of academe. But this Congress 
and the one that follows it has raised some questions which have gone unan- 
swered. Graduate education, for example, has a very low number on the prior- 
ity list of Congressional attention. There are a few champions for promoting 
new programs of fellowships and assistantships in graduate education, few 
concerns that insufficient numbers are being trained of sufficiently high qual- 
ity. The concern over those famous Ph.D.'s driving taxi cabs — I never met one, 
and if I did, I would not feel despair, but joy over the possibility of having a 
decent c&nversation with a cab driver — the memories of those cab drivers are 
still with us, and the predictability of where manpower will be needed is still 
left to those who can study the entrails of the pheonix before it rearises rather 
than to any crafty scientist. The 94th Congress was where the crazy title 
attacks reached an apogee of silliness in the hands of peopla who knosv better, 
but who found political capital in those attacks. It was a Congress also which 
decided to overcome its greatest concerns relating to those crazy titles by 
increasing funding for basic is .ce research to the highest levels ^yer, though 
not without the help of a champion in the form of Sen. Mathias and some very 
useful work from campuses, persuading enough members of the Senate to 
5 ipport those additional funds. 

Perhaps of greatest interest io this audience was how that Congress con- 
ceived, and then gave birth to its new health manpower bill. In actuality, that 
bill was in the making for two Congresses. The long time it took was needed to 
persuade a lot of people that the problems of geographical maldistribution and 
specialty maldistribution in the medical field was a very real thing and cou^M 
be, if not cured, alleviated, by specific Congressional mandate. The bills pn; 
du'^-ed, both in the House and the Senate, were enough to scare r*ny protector of 
the autonomy of the higher education institution out of his wits. Each bill, in 
its owa way, took upon itself and the federal government, the responsibility of 
mandating curricula changes and adiiiission processes to the nation's medical 
schools, pharmacy schools, dental schools, and so on. It remains one of the 
great concerns of thosi^ who value that intangible phenomenon known as 
academic integrity and institutional autonon y that the leaders within the 
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disciplines protested legislative propoi^us only when they are uncomfortable, 
not when they violate a fundamental principle. Direct orders to pharmacy 
schools in organizing curricula were met by minimal challenge since the 
pharmacy schools* leadership apparently believed there would be no trouble 
meeting the standards. As we have learned too many times in higher educa- 
tion, innocence lost cannot be regained. The first intrusion into academic free- 
dom is only a precursor to many more intrusions. In the biomedical ijUl, wis- 
dom and reason did prevail. Almost every execrable element violating funda- 
mental university principles was modified, amended or removed in the confer- 
ence to produce an extraordinary piece of legislation. As seems inevitable, 
there was one hitch. To address what must be described as the scandal of 
American students in medical schools abroad — the so-called Guadalajara 
syndrome — aind to respond to the belief of Congressman Rogers that an in- 
crease in the number of physicians is a real need; section 771 (b) (3) produced 
authority for the Secretary of HEW to require of medical schools receiving 
capitation that they set a^ide for U.S. citizens who had completed two years of 
medical school abroad >ind who had passed the first part of the Medical Boards, 
spaces— presumably in their third year classes. However you analyze this, it 
cuts into the admission process in our universities. Whether it be convenient or 
inconvenient, whether it be possible or not, the fact is that the federal govern- 
ment has now dictated who shall be admitted and by what manner in our 
institutions' medical schools. Much vrork is proceeding now. First, to receive 
from Capitol Hill, pronouncements which will declare the intent of limiting 
the amendment to this legislation for a two year, one-shot attempt to resolve, 
at least in part, the Guadalsyara problem, and further, to help develop regula- 
tion£ based on the very great generalities in that law which will make it 
possible for institutions to apply standards other than academic which will 
determine wiaether students will be admitted or not. We just might be able to 
fake it. It just might be possible to play the game for two years without deeply 
violating fundamental principles in the acr lemic community. If we cannot do 
it, it will mean rejecting capitation whidi means literally millions of dollars 
for institutions, dollars desperately need<?d by most institutions, and even 
highly desired by the well-endowed schoole. After so many years of developing 
this legislation, compromising in so max^y diffc^ai .^ys, members of Con- 
gress will be loathe to open the bill agaUu to ametr' tii;=t clearly undesirable 
passage. Further, to open the bill in that dhrction to oper. the bill in every 
other way. Residency requirements ixj pr;n;ci:- cf^iv^^ now ciJculable on a na- 
tional basis, easily could be convertet! c. '< c^'4:rvt-7, m a per -school basis, one 
which woul<? Tndoubtably knock out e . • '»ur inBtitut?!;!!? nxyz j capit?^tion 
eligibiHty. T i ihr^c victories are hardiy t be sought ai'tcr. 

This brir.^'* < f course to the legislation rapidly approaching. Acccr;!mg to 
the ncv. Vadir :'^?*^^ces< -wv.' legislation involving appropriations m^iat be 
enacted hv vi.*v» iz- uf thr y jr preceding appropriations. The new Congrer.s 
mav d'-^aged br r.iore than a few weeks in reorganiiring itself, particularly 
if rttibrm'j proi>a>e:i by various committees in the two Houses are paid attention 
to. This would give the Congrei?^ some three months to produce a reauthoriza- 
tion of the biomedical research legislation. More likely, the Congress will 
proceed to pass a one-year extension of the legislator . allowing it some fifteen 
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months to carry on hearings, do its own research, and its own thinking, and 
determine which way it wishes to go with that legislation. One would imagrine 
that the reauthorization of the research bill would be foctised on the research 
community's activity, and assuredly, stabilizing the accomplishments of 
biomedical reseeirch. Trjring to give it greater security in funding and direction 
will take up much of the attention of the Congress. But in addition, it seems 
apparent that the Congress, through its committees, may go much further. 
Though it would appear to be properly the subject of national health insurance, 
the fact is that jurisdiction for national health insurance may lie in other 
committees in the Congress and the committees concerned for health researcu 
are loathe to allow this opportunity to pass. It also may be necessary to . tro- 
duce some matters relating to heaiih insurance through the back door of re- 
search. And it may be further, an atteiiij, t to rationalize the entire process of 
health care and services delivery in this country to change ultimately the 
manner in which we educate our health professionals as well as do the re- 
search and pay for that delivery tha^ will motivate some of the actions of the 
Congress. In short, we might well look forward to attempts by the Congress in 
legislation dealing with health research to develop medns of cost containment 
in what this nation spends on obtaining health care. Such questions as 
technology transfer and the dissemination of and proper use of and the cost 
benefit of sophisticated new technology will come under the scrutiny of the 
Congress in thi^^ ""ear's hearings. While inflation certainly has proven a factor 
in the rise in th . ost of health care, it it> fi^ir^ually true that another reason for 
the increase is the extensive new testing and laboratory work accompanying 
health care. Obviously, the problem of malpractice insurance has provoked 
some of that testing, and the whole area of malpractice insurance may well 
come up for some scrutiny as well. Although it may seem somewhat out of 
place, it is a matter which we will have to pay attention to. 

While all this is going on, we will face a continuing problem of the attack on 
indirect cost. To even the most sophisticated of ^^aymen, the business under the 
rubric of indirt*-:t cost borders on alchemy. One school at 25% of salaries and 
something else, another school at 95% of just salaries and some other 
things— but to say total costs amount to the same at both institutions, how 
does that come about? And should you count the whole library, the dean's 
salary, the telephone booth outside of somebody else's labors1;ory? And if you 
know what it costs, why can't you put it in the direct cost figures? And what 
about the faculty, God love the;n, running into Washington to complain that 
the university is ripping o.^Tt grant from the federal government, keeping 
up to half of the total amcKtit .-f money for administrative expenses when 
clearly the Congress intended ^he money to go for their research. In this area, 
there are several sources of f*- * may. There am those professional Members of 
Congress7 who it would appe.. /, generally question the manner in which the 
indirect cost situation has been handled for the past several years. There is 
also a good deal of intelligence and serious questioning v/hich has not been 
fully addressed. And then there are those others who developed the Bauman 
amendment and the attack on MACOS and who now sf:a indirect cost as their 
new frontier. They are organized, and passions 'e, and make a very good case 
on the floor of the Congress. At this point, there ai no champions to speak 
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against them when they rise up to carry out their next legislative mischief. 

The matter should not be insolvable. Either what the university community 
is doing with indirect cost is right or it is not. If it is, it has to be explicable — 
made into simple common sense and understood by intelligent and honest 
people, which is a simple way of defining the vast majority of most members of 
Congress. Has the effort been made by the university community? Which uni- 
versity has held a seminar on the subject for its delegation to the Congress. 
Which, for that matter, has even sought to make its faculty fully understand 
the nature of indirect cost and ^ lat role it played in the support of research at 
the institution. Which has sue eded in getting away from question begging on 
the subject such as the library and other administrative salary costs and sun- 
dry other items that are part of the totality on which indirect cost is based to 
make it possible for tliiose representing the institutions in Washington to argue 
not only with inten,oity but with clarity and reason of how the system is in fact 
an irrational one. Progress is being made in this area. HEW has made new 
proposals to the Office of Management and Badj^t, and for the teM part, they 
are sound m.u changes from earlier versions at a result of conversations with 
the commtmity's representatives. HEW is acting tmder the best of faith and 
Ui^t will help in our dealings 'with the Congress. Perhaps we can stimulate a 
fv.ii study of the subject by the General Accounting Office, a Congressional 
arm, but an objective stude z of such matters, and perhaps the GAO will 
vindicate the university ?:^dtem. But the 5>rfessures will go on and they will 
represent one of the failures of the 'jniversity comr . unity in its dealings with 
the federal government. 

Elliptical as this talk must be, I will tuiti now to the final point: the new 
Administration. We have heard a good deal about restructuring government 
and no doubt that could help. A Department of Education, for example, would 
give a stature to education. A Secretaryship could likely ai ^rX men of higher 
caliber thap. a Commissionership. And presumably, some ^^reater national 
planning anii logic and ftmding could be developed in that process. Once again, 
t^ ? nation has an office of science advisor to the President. While that could be 
c ..y symboUc, symbols are not to be despised. They represent emphasis. They 
point to attention and concern. They are to be valued and dealt with. The 
Carter Administration remains a remarkable mystery. The mood in Washing- 
ton might best be described as Tokyo in September 1945. The bombs have 
stopped falling. Anxiety is somewhat lifted. Somebody named MacArthur is 
. uiiiing. What the occupation will really be like is at best a guess. To date, we 
have heard only a few appointmentfar. They seem sound. The process of ap- 
pointment seems soimdest of all. To a great degree, what we will face in 

research will be a question of that 

evaluations. Not whether he is commissioner or secretary, but whether she has 
guts, is bright^ knows how to deal with the Congress, knows how to provide 
leadership, has realizable goals, is willing to fight for more than he and she are 
willing to settle for, will determine where we go in the business of science and 
health research imder the Carter Adininistration. Mr. Carter is going to be 
President and will have his hands full in dealing with that extra-human effort 
to count on personal inclination counting very much. But his instincts will be 
important and whom he trusts to advise him on the future of science, whom he 
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decides will govern HEW, and the subunits below it in health and education 
will make a greatdifTerence. If The Congress will remain friendly— it is of us, 
and when we speak of noble goals for the people of America it is there to 
support us. It remains to be seen whether the higher education community, the 
science community in pairticular, and the health commimily in particular 
again, would be able to respond to the next series of challenges. There are 
indications that these communities are becoming in the best sense of the word, 
politicized. It would appear that they are beginning to understand that they 
are interest groups and must deal with the Congress from those points of view. 
They must be able to provide evidence to support those who are for them, and 
evidence to counter those who are against them. Thcjy must be able to muster 
support on the basis of sheer political clout where tliat is possible. They must 
do their homework and they must keep at this game in a continuous manner. I 
am very optomistic. I have &>: a remarkable progress in just the last two years. 
In my own association, som^u of the best work in the political process has taken 
place in our Health Policy Committee in names like Marston, Hogness, Boyd, 
McElroy and others. They have been deeply engaged in representing the inter- 
ests and concerns of our institutions, their health schools, and their research 
faculty to the Congress. I think the Congress will listen. Whether the rest of 
the community will stop talking to itself and be equally responsive to the 
interests of the Congress will remain to be seen. 

In short, I remain very hopeful that when we are offered the opportunity to 
quench our thirst, we will not push aside that fello v. who makes attainment of 
the goal seem unreasonable. 
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lis a result of the difBculty of obtaining accurate information on graduate 
enrollments, and particularly trends in enrollments, the GRE Board and the 
Council of Graduate Schools began five years ago to conduct an annual series of 
surveys Oi enrollment of the membership of the Council of Graduate £ lools in 
the United States. The Council membership consists of some 344 graduate 
institutions who grant either the master's or doctorate as the highest degree. 
The members of the Council grant 99% of the earned doctorates and 85% of the 
master's degrees awarded. 

This year's survey, like those of previous years, is divided into two sections, 
the first of which v/as distributed in the early fall of 1976 with a request that 
results be returned no later than November 1, 1976. This report provides the 
results of the first questionnaire mailing; it is anticipated that the results of the 
second questionnaire mailing will be available early in the spring of 1977. 



Sample Description 

Survey questionnaires were sent to each of the 344 graduate schools which are 
members of CGS. A total of 312 questionnaires were returned for a 91% response 
rate, an indication of the continued cooperation of member raduate schools. 
Since the primary purpose of the questionnaire was to develc, jraparative data 
l>»tween 1975 and 1976, responses to questions were included in the analysis 
only when data were supplied for both years. Thus, the effective response xate 
per question will vary from a high of 91% for the overall sample to a low of 74% 
for the question concerning applications. While this variability is probably to be 



*For reference purposes, this report is also issued as "CGS Communicator 
Special Report #8. December 1976." 
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expected, and is smaller than that found in previous years due to i i increased 
effort to have -0- entered where appropriate, it does make comparisons across 
some questions of restricted value. 

Comparison of Usable Sample and Base Population 

% sample 

of each 
population 

Number Percent Number Percent subgroup) 

Total Institutions 

Public 230 67% 211 68% 92% 



Private 114 33% 101 32% 899i 



Vv 



Total 344 100% 312 100% 91% 



Master's Highest 



Degree 



Public 


75 


22% 


65 


21% 


87% 


Private 


26 


7% 


24 


7% 


92% 


Sub-total ' 


101 


29% 


89 


28% 


88% 



Ph.D. Highest 
Degree 



Public 


155 


45% 


146 


47% 


94% 


Private 


88 


26% 


77 


25% 


88% 


Sub-total 


243 


71% 


223 


72% 


92% 



Continued care should be exercised in attempting to compare results of this 
year's survey v;ith published results of last year's survey insofar as 1975 data 
reported in the current survey m^'v differ from 1975 data reported last year for 
several reasons. First, although the questionnaires and definitions remain 
unchanged from last year's survey, the actual number of institutions respond- 
ing increased by 5.4% and the specific institutions responding in 1976 were not 
always identical to those responding in 1975. Second, some institutions noted 
that the data for 1975 which they were able to provide for this year's survey were 
different from, and better than, the 1975 data which they provided last year. 
Finally, there was an increase in CGS membership (10 institutions or 3%) and 
an increase both in the number of respondents (an increase of 16 or 5.4%) and in 
the resiwnse rute (91% this year as compared with 89% last year). Despite these 
limitations, the overall obtained sample (i.e., those submitting usable question- 
naires on time) is representative of the total CGS population, although weighted 
slightly toward public Ph.D. inst tutions. 

Comparisons of number and percentages of several ways of describing the 
available population and sample are sho'vn ; it should be noted that 
"Master's Highest Degree" refers, throughoa- r?^'" , only to those institu- 
tions for which the master's degree is, in fact, thv ' degree awarded. Data 
for these institutions do not reflect master's degrees offeired by institutions 
which also offer the doctorate. ^ r\ 
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The percentages shown in the table on page 186 — and in Tables I through 8 
at the end of this report — show response rate based on the number of institu* 
tions in CGS; e.g., the 312 institutions providing responses to this survey 
represent 91% of the CGS institutions and a 91% response rate is noted. Since 
the sample of institutions with usable data becomes less complete as the com* 
plexity of the questions or the difficulty of obtaining the data increases, the 
number of institutions providing usable data and the response rate that 
number represents are given for each question in the data presentation. 

In addition, several users of this report have expressed interest in the 
proportion of total CGS graduate school enrollment which the responding 
institutions represent and these figures, while approximate, are provided in a 
footnote to each table. Based upon the results of this year's survey, combined 
with additional data from the Graduate Programs and Admissions Manual, one 
may estimate the 1975 total graduate school enrollment for CGS members at 
approximately 845,000. Using this estimate , it is then possible to report that the 
312 institutions which responded to this year's survey represent a 91% response 
rate (based on percentage of CGS institutions) and also accounted for approxi- 
mately 91% of the 1975 total graduate enrollment at CGS institutions. This 
latter figure is created by taking the 1975 total enrollment reported this year 
(773,412) and dividing by 845,000. For subsequent questions, a similar compu- 
tation has been carried out, removing from the 773,412 the reported total 
gn:'aduate enrollment of each institution which failed to provide a usable re- 
sponse to the question. 

Results 

The results of the survey are displayed in Tables 1 through 8. The tables 
present the number of respondents with useable data to each question (i.e., data 
for both years and for all parts of the question), the percentage that number 
represents of the total group or of the subgroup, e.g., public, the total number of 
students reported each year and the percentage change from 1975 to 1976. All 
data are presented by public, private, and total. In addition. Tables 1 through 4 
also present data for institutions classified by means of the Educational Direc* 
tory, Part 3, in terms of the highest degree awarded. These categories are: 
Public-Master's Highest; Private-Master's Highest; Public-Doctorate Highest; 
and Private-Doctorate Highest. This additional breakdown was not applied to 
later questions because it was not felt to be particularly important or because 
the differences were too small to affect the overall results. 

Finally, all data were summarized by size of the responding graduate school, 
although these summaries do not appear in the tables presented. As with last 
year's report, this report bases size categories on quartile ranges by institu- 
tional t3rpe dra%vn from Part I of a prior survey. Thus, each size category — 
ranging from "1" for the smallest institutions to "4" for the largest institu- 
tions — will contain approximately 25% of all institutions of one type, facilitat- 
ing meaningful comparisons of institutions by size. Size categories used in this 
report, by institutional type, are shown on page 4; results based on these size 
categories are noted in the following discussion, where appropriate. 
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Total Graduate School Enrollment for 
Size Categories, by Institutional Type 
(Each size category contains approximately 25% of all 
institutions of that institutional type) 



Public-Master's 
Highest Degree 

Private-Master's 
Highest Degree 

Public-Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 

Private-Ph.D. 



( smallest) 



(largest) 



Category 1 Category 2 Category 3 Category 4 

0-750 751-1300 1301-2700 over 2700 

0-200 201-500 501-750 over 750 

0-1200 1201-2300 2301-4100 over 4100 

0-800 801-1400 1401-2300 over 2300 



Discussion 

Table 1 — For the first time since this survey was initial ' five years ago, there 
is reported an overall decrease (2.3%) in total graduate school enrollment for the 
institutions reporting. The only increase (0.4%) occurred in the private Ph.D. 
institutions^ Viewed in terms of size categories, there is a consistency of de- 
crease in all categories except private Ph.D. where slight decreases in the three 
smallest size categories were offset by a moderate increase (3.6%) in category 4. 

Table 2 — First-time enrollments also show a decline. There is an overall 
decline of 3.5%, resulting primarily from a 4.6% decrease in first-time enrol?- 
ment in Ph.D. institutions. This in turn, reflects a decrease in all size categories 
at the public Ph.D. institutions (2.1% in category 2 to 8.9% in category 4) offset 
by an increase (4.7%) in the largest private Ph.D. institutions. 

Table 3 — ^This is the third year that the question concerning the total nun.?h£f 
of applications received for graduate study has been included in the survey. It 
should be noted that the response rate for this question (74%) is the lowest -^^ f.h^r 
questions. Although the total number of applications reported shows an in- 
crease of 1.3%, public master s degree institutions experienced a decrease (3.5%) 
which was offset by a total 1.9% increase in Ph.D. institutions. By size category, 
applications for public Ph.D. institutions increased in all size categories. 

Table 4 — ^The number of graduate assistants (service required) increased in 
all categories except private master's degree institutions which report a small 
decrease (0.2%). The largest increase in both public and private institutions is at 
the Ph.D. level where an increase was reported in all size categories while the 
master's degree institutions reported a very slight (0.2%) total increase. 

Table 5— The number of graduate fellows (nonservice required), contrary to 
that reported for graduate assistants as noted in the previous table, showed a 
slight decrease (0.8%). The rate decrease at private institutions (1.5%) was 
greater than that at public institutions (0.3%) while the most signific£int de- 
crease by size category was in the largest public master's institutions which 
experienced a 30.7% decrease. 
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